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HANDY 
MECHANIC 


Mixing Box for Wet Mash 
P. MOTT 
A poultry keeper who feeds one to 
three pails of wet mash daily will find 
that a 36x24x6-inch box. consisting of 
a sheet zine nailed to the under edges 
of four wooden sides, is a great time- 
saver. It provides an ideal surface to 
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Homemade Mixing Box 


shovel on as well as being moisture- 


proof and sanitary. The long sides 
and one end are perpendicuiar to the 
zinc bottom, but the other end flares 
outward at an angle or 45 degrees. 
The wood used may be white pine, 
cypress, yellow pine, or white wood. 


To give the box the required solidity, 
the sides are 1%-inch plank, but the 
end boards need only be of %-inch 
stock. The materials necessary for 
one box are as follows: One sheet 
zinc, 32x24 inches; 16 screws, 1% 
inches long; one-half pound of wire 
lath nails; one piece of planed plank, 
6x6x1% inthes, and one piece of 
planed board, 4x6x% inches. 

A larger sized box, measuring 48x 
36x7 inches w'll easily hold four ‘to 
seven pails of mash for mixing. I have 
tried out this larger size and found it 
very efficient. The great saving of in- 
itial cost over that of a power mixer ‘s 
a strong argument in its favor. One 
man can mix a seven-pail feed of mash 
in less than 15 minutes with this simple 
equipment. 





One-Horse Engine Great Help 

W. F, AULT, MASON COUNTY, WASH 

Some time ago I purchased a one- 
horse gasoline engine from a retailer 
in my own town and am now wonder- 
ing how I succeeded so long in run- 
ning the farm and pumping water by 
hand for all stock and house _ use. 
While it is only a small engine, the 
amount of work it can do is simply 
wonderful; pump water, turn the 
grindstone, churn, washing machine, 
and I am even using it on a fair sized 
buzzsaw with good results. The cost 
of operation does not exceed 25 cents 
per day. The difficulty in operating 
any engine does not vary greatly with 
size. A small engine has about as 
many parts as its large brother and is 
heir to about the same kind of trouble. 

After thoroughly learning how to 
start and stop my little machine, I 
have mastered the requirements. It 
performs even better than it was rec- 
ommended to do. With plenty of lubri- 
cant and good gasoline the machine 
may be depended upon to deliver a 
full day’s work every day in the 
month. About all that is necessary is 
to keep the cylinder from leaking gas 
or water, Expensive housing is un- 
necessary; in fact, any shelter will do 
that will keep the rain and snow away 
from the working parts of the ma- 
chine. 





Must Understand Engine—I have a 
a gas tract or engine. It is a 45 horse 
power, and costs $5.84 a day for 10 
hours to run it. I plow, thresh and 
pull quack grass diggers. The worst 
trouble with my engine is to get good 
help to run it. The machine must be 
kept thoroughly clean, and should be 
inspected each day it is worked and 
worn parts replaced. A man buying 
@ gas tractor should thoroughly un- 
derstand his engine, or if he hires an 
engineer, get a good man who has had 
experience. Practical experience in 
the field is what counts. He should 
use the kind of fuel and oil the manu- 
facturers advise for his engine and 
plenty of it. A gas engine is harder 
to keep up than a steam engine and 
needs thorough overhauling oftener. 
[R. G. Davis, Mower County, Minn. 


Much interest has been aroused by 
the recent automobile tests in Eng- 
land, which it is claimed show that 
benzo! has from 20 to 30% more effi- 
ciency than gasoline for automobiles. 
The latter is a petroleum product, 
whereas benzol is a coal tar product, 
which in England sells at a lower 
price than gasoline. The claims in its 
behalf are doubted by gasoline ex- 
perts in this country. 
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Ni and comfort—fit the Hupmobile particu- and well liked among farmers everywhere. : 
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i It gives you, in addition, all the real comfort ; 
Ni Almost everybody acknowledges that Hup you can ask in an automobile—a five-pas- an 
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These satisfying features go back again to Hup 
to the famous long-stroke motor, 


taking workmanship in every detail. 


The new Hup retains all the good features 
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it costs less and runs farther 
on a gallon of gasoline and oil and on a set 


Ask other Hup owners and you will surely 
see the wisdom of a Hupmobile investment 


this year. 
and the pains- 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1340 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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big reasons why you should own a Hup. 


Write for the new catalog and other litera- 
ture, and the name of the nearest dealer, 
so that you can see the car. 
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Liberal Commissions 


Exclusive Territory 


Exceptional Opportunities 
afforded for a permanent 
and profitable position 


Write, giving age, experi- 
| ence, and tell why you 
think you can sell it 





DRILLING 
MACHINES 


WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 


and durable. Any mechanic 
Send for catalog. 


ers. Strong, simple 
can operate them easily. 
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Making Maple Sugar and Syrup 


Seventy-acre maple orchard a paying enterprise---Farmer conducts industry by business methods---Modern equipment 
a necessary economy---Amount of syrup varies with seasonal conditions---Quick evaporation gives best 
product---Sells directly to consumers~-By Mrs E. G. Feint of Cortland county, New York 


APLE sugar and syrup making has 
a fascination and picturesqueness 
all its own. It will never become 
common, because of the comparatively small 
area of hard maple forests, while the demand 
increases each year. Along the valley of the 
Tioughnioga river in Cortland county, N Y— 
one of the best farming sections of the state— 
lies Maple farm, the home of C. W. Wilkins, 





who is a successful maker of high-class maple 
products. The farm comprises 219 acres, 
about 70 of which are covered with a dense 


growth of hard, or sugar maples. The large 
orchard has been under the management of 


Mr Wilkins for 11 years, and during that 
time was greatly increased in size and value. 
A systematic thinning of dense undergrowth 
that at one time made the woods an almost 
impenctrable thicket has resulted in rapid 
growth of the remaining trees. The fallen 


trees are cut into fuel for the house and for 
1 coming year’s sugar making. 

About 1500 buckets are set each year, 
although nearly twice that number could be 

ed if the equipment was capable of han- 
dling the additional sap. The buckets are 
moved from the east and north sides of the 
orchard about the middle of the sugar sea- 
son to the western section of the woods which 
is not tapped in the early part of the season. 
This prolongs the sugar-making period, as 
the sun does not reach the west side of the 
orchard and start the sap as early as it does 
the sunnier exposures. 

When Mr Wilkins first came to the farm 
there was an old-fashioned; crude arch with 
an open pen for use in a small sugar house. 
The large, wooded area was not operated for 
sugar making to any extent. A larger sugar 
house soon built on the hillside and a 
314x14-foot evaporator installed. Its capacity 
was about 800 buckets, but boiling at night 


use in the 


was 


made it possible to handle the sap from 1050 
buckets. Later, a modern 5x20-foot evapora- 
tor with a capacity of 2000 buckets was pur- 


chased and a 18x50-foot house was built. This 
saves labor in hauling the sap, as all the 
work of syrup making is done here. The 
finished product, after it is canned and 
labeled, is taken to the farm buildings to 
be packed for shipment. 


How the Sugar Is Made 


The making of the sugar is done in the 
farmhouse, from syrup brought from the 
shanty in the woods. Pound cakes make up 
the greater part of the sugar, though some 
two-ounce are made to fill special 
orders. The sugar house now in has a 
concrete floor, is equipped with running 
water, tank for hot water and complete 
arrangements for straining the syrup, can- 
ning and labeling. The sap is strained three 
times before leaving the woods; first through 
a coarse strainer as it is turned into the 
gathering tub, then through a fine strainer 
upon entering the storage tank, and lastly, 
through a heavy felt strainer, when the hot 
syrup is taken from the evaporator. The lat- 
ter strainer is something the size and shape 
of a clow’s peaked cap and is about % inch 
thick. 

It would be impossible to put the syrup 
through so dense or heavy a filter if it was 
not done at a high temperature. The strain- 
ers are quite expensive and are cleaned after 
each operation. During the busy season six 
or seven are in daily use. A surprisingly 
large amount of sediment in the form of 
lime-like or sandy substance is removed from 
each batch of syrup, leaving it a beautiful 
golden or amber and of remarkable clarity 
of appearance and purity of flavor. 

The trees are tapped with a 7-1l6-inch bit, 
and one spout put to each bucket. Formerly 
Mr Wilkins used two spouts to a bucket, but 
became convinced that one gets practically 
all the sap, unless the tree is very large, in 
which case another spout and bucket are 
placed on the opposite side. The sap spout used 


cakes 


use 


is of sheet metal, and ingeniously made so as 
to tighten to the bark. It prevents drying 
out of the wood, and consequent checking 
of the sap flow. The first tapping is bored 
about 1's inches deep. In about 10 days or 
two weeks the pores of the wood begin to 
dry. Then the holes aré reamed out % inch 
deeper with a half-inch reamer. 

The making of a good crop of syrup or 
sugar depends greatly on the weather. Frosty 
nights and sunny days are ideal. Winds dry 
up the sap and until covered buckets came 
into use rains were a great hindrance. Cov- 
ered buckets of nonrust composition tin are 
used on the Wilkins farm. There are some 
16-quart buckets, but the majority hold 13 
quarts and have a 12-inch cover. The smaller 
preferred, since the expensive is not 
so great as for the 16-quart size, which costs 
about $25 a 100. The small size hangs nicely 
on the trees and holds enough to fill a gath- 
ering pail. 

The season usually begins the first or sec- 
ond week in March, in Cortland county. Last 


size is 


year was a poor season, and but half the 
usual crop was secured. The trees were 
tapped two weeks before any boiling was 


done, which commenced on March 25. Mr Wil- 
kins made 467 gallons, or half his usual out- 
put. He made 200 gallons one year from 335 
buckets, although the season lasted from 
February until April 22. The largest run of 
sap he ever handled at one gathering was 
134 barrels, which boiled down to 90 gallons 
of syrup. The evaporator was run all night 
and did not finish until noon the follow- 
ing day. 

There are three storage tanks of 20, 13 
and four barrels capacity respectively, besides 
two gathering tubs of six barrels capacity. He 
uses an ingenious heating device, which util- 
izes the foam and steam from the evaporator 
to heat the sap, so that it is boiling hot when 
entering the evaporator. This facilitates 

[To Page 22.] 
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Maple Sugaring Scenes on the Wilkins Farm in Central 


On left—Gathering sap in early March, when the maple trees are at their best. 
operation at the sugar camp. A difficult subject on account of steam and the dark interior of the building, but of unusual interest. 


New York 


On right—Modern. sap or syrup evaporator in 
















































Manuring Lands for Profitable Crops 


Waste of manure--Loss from winter decay---Use farm-made manures on corn---Light applications when supply is 
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limited--Chemical Fertilizers for wheat and other crops---Clover sod ideal for corn--When clover fails add 
lime---General scheme of rotation---By Director Charles E. Thorne of Ohio Experiment Station 


HE old system of top-dressing wheat 
with manure was a good one in its 
day and is still a good one where 
there is plenty of manure available. When, 
however, manure is allowed to lie in the 
open barnyard through the summer, waiting 
for wheat to get ready, fully one-half its 
value may be lost before it ever gets to the 
wheat field. In experiments made by the 


Ohio station, which have now been running 
for 17 years, manure which has laid in the 
barnyard only three months during the win- 
ter and has then been applied to corn in a 


three-year rotation of corn, wheat and clover, 
has produced an average annual increase in 
the three crops to the value of $2.60 for each 
ton of manure. 

When, instead of allowing the manure to 
go into the barnyard, it was taken directly 
from the stable to the field, the increase had 
a value of $3.30; but had the manure laid 
in the barnyard all summer, as well as dur- 
ing the winter, the difference would undoubt- 
edly have been very much greater. But manure 
is not a well-balanced fertilizer, especially for 
wheat, for the reason that the animal which 
has produced the manure has taken out of 
its feed the phosphorus necessary to build 
up its skeleton and nerve tissues, whereas 
the potash and nitrogen have been compar- 
atively little drawn upon, so that when we 
analyze a sample of manure we find it con- 
taining on the average 12 to 14 pounds of 
nitrogen, eight to 10 pounds of potash and 
five to seven pounds of phosphoric acid to 
the ton. On all ordinary soils, however, we 
find a much greater deficiency of phosphorus 
than of either nitro- 


above are showing that half that quantity, 
properly reinforced, will produce a larger 


return than the entire quantity used alone; for 


when we use such excessive quantities, we do 
not get a proportionate return. For example: 
In another series of the Ohio station’s experi- 
ments, common yard manure, without any 
treatment, applied to the corn and wheat 
crops in a five-year rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat, clover and timothy, has produced an 
average total increase for 20 years in the five 
crops of the rotation to the value of $40 an 
acre, when the manure was used at the rate 
of eight tons on each crop, and $24 when 
used in one-half that quantity. 

Another reason why farmers cannot pro- 
duce enough manure is that they do not sys- 
tematically plan for manure production and 
make that a definite point in their agricul- 
ture, 


Fertilize the Wheat; Give the Manure to Corn 


The Ohio station’s experiments have shown 
that corn is relatively responsive to manure, 
while wheat respohds more promptly to 
chemical fertilizers. To illustrate: The 20- 
year average increase from corn in these 
experiments has been 233, bushels an acre 
for eight tons of manure and 19% bushels 
from a dressing of 320 pounds of chemical 
fertilizer; whereas the increase on wheat has 
been a little less than 12 bushels an acre 
for eight tons of manure and 12% bushels 
from a similar dressing of chemical fertiliz- 
ers. For these reasons it seems advisable, 
where manure is not abundant, to apply all 
the manure to the corn crop and depend upon 


chemical fertilizers for the wheat. For 
10 years, beginning Mm 1894, the Ohio 
station grew corn, oats, wheat and clover in 
a four-year rotation, four fields of 10 acres 
each being under experiment, so that each 
crop was grown every season. The land had 
been under good management before this 
experiment began and was yielding fair crops 
of all the grains and of clover. The system 
followed in this experiment was to grow the 
corn on clover sod without any fertilizer or 
manure, the corn being followed by oats with- 
out any treatment, but the wheat received a 
top-dressing of about 10 tons of yard 
manure to the acre, the manure having 
laid in the open barnyard through the 
winter and summer, following the very 
common practice of farmers in this 
respect. 

For the 10 years, 1894 to 1903, inclusive, 
the average yields were 48 bushels of shelled 
cern to the acre, 52 of oats, 20 of wheat and 
about 114 tons of hay. At first clover gave 
good yields, but it soon began to fail and 
during the later years had almost entirely 
refused to grow, the hay crop being made up 
of timothy, which was always sown with the 
clover, and sorrel and other weeds. Experi- 
ments on other parts of the farm had shown 
that this failure of clover was due to lack of 
lime in the soil, and also had shown that 
manure should be applied to the corn rather 
than the wheat; so that, beginning with 1904, 
the system was changed, the manure being 
hauled directly from the stable to the field 
after having been reinforced with acid phos- 
phate, or raw rock phosphate, at the rate of 
40 to 50 pounds to the 
ton of manure. 














gen or potassium, 
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shown that the most 
effective fertilizer is 
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The manure was 
spread in the same 
quantity as_ before, 
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one which carries two 
or three times as 
much phosphoric 
acid as either nitro- 
gen or potash. That 
manure is defective 
in this respect is 
shown by these same 
experiments at the 
Ohio station, for 
when the manure has 
first been reinforced 
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namely: at about 10 
tons an acre, being 
hauled out and 
spread directly in the 
fall or early winter. 
In the spring it was 
plowed under and the 
surface received an 
application of two 
tons of raw ground 
limestone an acre; 
the oats still received 
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with phosphorus, ap- 
plied in the shape of 
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no treatment, but the 
wheat received about 

















40 pounds of acid 
phosphate to a ton of 
manure, the value of 
the increase has risen 
to $4.22 a ton for the 
yard manure and 
$4.89 a ton for the 
fresh manure; the 
application of this 
small amount of 
phosphorus in, acid 
phosphate increasing 
the effectiveness of 
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350 pounds an acre of 
a fertilizer made up 
of acid phosphate, 
steamed bone — meal 
and muriate of pot- 
ash, followed occa- 
sionally in the spring 
with 50 to 60 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 
the nitrate being ap- 
plied only when the 
spring growth seemed 
to be somewhat 
weak. In fact, it has 











the manure by 50 to 
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Most farmers think 
that they cannot pro- 
duce enough manure 
for all their crops. 
There are two or 
three reasons for this 
failure. One is that 
they do not use what 
manure they do pro- 
duce with economy. 
I was taught that 
manure should be 
used at the rate of 
about 20 tons to the 
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only been applied 
three or four times 
during the 10 years. 
The yields under this 
treatment have aver- 
aged 77 bushels of 
corn instead of 48, 60 
bushels of oats in- 
stead of 52, 33 
bushels of wheat in- 
stead of 20, and over 
three tons of clover 
hay instead of half 
that quantity. It is 
true that this treat- 








acre, but the experi- 
ments I have quoted 





ment has cost some- 
{To Page 23.] 
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Looking Ahead to Balanced Rations 


What feeding stuffs contain—-Swapping feeds for better results---The farm a carbohydrate factory--Unless legumes are 
provided purchased protein concentrates will be required---In buying select the feeds that give 
protein at the cheapest rate---More farm raised legumes the solution 


LKS and Talks Man In a recent issue 

ou answered W. H. Burdick’s query on 

eeding values of corn, linseed and cot- 
tonseed meal, and in last week's issue 
Fischer’s query on oats, peas and barley as 
on the farm. These articles are very help- 
‘esting to me and to many others I 
. Why not give us the digestible 
ts of all the ground feeds and different 

n f hay, stover and corn silage. f 
ve us a table of feeds, bran and middlings 
ground feeds raised on the average farm, 

hays, giving a combination so as to 
balanced ration and the proportions to 
results to milk cows, growing cattle. 





corn 


best 


ng cattle and horses, we farmers coull 

a balanced ration for any use from the 

re d hays on hand, or by buying the best 

« P to balanee. I hope we may soon see such 

in our best farm paper.—!Howard 
Pennsylvania 


asks a very important 
trouble is there is so 
could not possibly be 
d in a single article. If I had avail- 
column in this issue for such @ 
discussion, there would still be too little 
space to give all of the tables and all of the 
involved in balancing rations 


My correspondent 
question. The only 
much to it that it 
alr were 


able every 


computations 


with the different feeding combination for 
the various classes of farm animals. I am 
giving in the following table the digestible 


nutrients in each 100 pounds of the leading 
arm crops most commonly used as feeds on 
different farms: 


f 


UTRIENTS IN LEADING FEEDING STUFFS 


Digestible nutrients in 100 Ibs 





ed Protein Carbohydrates Fat 

0. Pere eee ee ere 7.8 66.8 4.3 
r > meal 1 60.0 2.9 

‘ 9.7 42.5 6.1 
3.0 45.7 4.5 

9 42.0 2.5 

$ 65.3 1.6 

8 49.2 4.3 

1 48.2 2.4 

2.7 37.5 6.1 

9.1 23.3 14.6 

5 35.7 2.4 

6 21.4 9.6 

4 31.2 0.7 

38 42.4 e 

a 36.7 Xt 

2 38.6 0.8 

a 37.8 1.8 

al 6 40.9 1,2 
Cowpes hay ..cccoecsecos 9.2 39.3 1.3 
BIT. UES « s.ccdeseeeese 10.5 40.5 0.9 
Oats and pea hay........ 7.6 41.5 1.5 
Oats and vetch ....-ce.- 8.3 35.8 1.3 
Wheat StTAW. .ccccicccss 0.8 35.2 0.4 
Oats Straw ....ceccecees 1.3 39.5 0.8 
Gorn silage ...... eevccce 1.4 14.2 0.7 
BEET verse Coaveceecceoee 3.4 4.8 3.7 
NE Se ee 2.9 5.3 0.3 


This list, on account of space, very muc 
abridged, includes the leading farm raised 
hays and grain foods. The data show just 
how many pounds digestible protein, diges- 
tible carbohydrates and fat are present in 
each 100 pounds of the fresh feeding stuffs. 
In glancing at the table you can readily see 
that, if, for instance, you feed corn and tim- 


othy, you are feeding a combination that con- 
tains a small amount of protein but a good 
deal of carbohydrates or starchy foods and 
fat- If, on the other hand, you take corn 
and alfalfa, you get a combination that pos- 
a great more protein than the 
corn and timothy. Every animal, you know, 
requires a certain amount of protein; and 
dairy cows, and growing animals in particu- 
lar, require a good deal of protein because 
milk and growth are both dependent upon 
a liberal supply of protein in the daily ration. 


sesses deal 


Comparing Feeding Stuffs 


It is evident that a combination of corn 
and alfalfa is therefore a good deal better 
for dairy cows or growing calves and colts 
and lambs than corn and timothy hay. In 
fact, corn and alfalfa can be fed in propor- 
tions to give an ideal ration. But, under no 
circumstances, can you so combine corn and 
timothy as to give a balanced ration. If all 
of us had an abundance of alfalfa and corn, 
if our farms everywhere grew these two crops 
abundantly, we would not have to concern 
ourselves about any other feeds, because 
with these two feeds in proper combination 
we could produce beef, or milk, or growth, 
at the very smallest cost. 

But, now suppose one does not have corn 
in abundance and he does not have alfalfa 
at all and he has other feeds. By studying 
the analysis of the feeds he can readily group 
up the home supply so as to get a more bal- 
anced ration than he otherwise might have 
been feeding. One has corn silage, corn 
stover and corn to feed, let us say. Every 
farmer knows that with this supply of feeds 
stock will eat greedily and carry full stom- 
achs, but that combination would not be very 
good for milk cr growth. It would do fairly 
well for beef, because you want to put on 
fat, but even in feeding for beef a little more 
protein would be desirable, and that would 
be evident for a study of the table. 

Now what shall we use to make this silage, 
corn stover and corn a better balanced ration 
for dairy cows? It is evident that all of the 
carbohydrates and fat are already being sup- 
plied that are needed. The trouble with this 
combination of feeds is it is lacking in pro- 
tein: that is perfectly evident without figur- 
ing at all. And to correct this fault where 
shall we get the protein? Let us glance up 
and down the table. Our first thought is to 
get a concentrate that carries the very high- 


est amount of protein. Well, there are sev- 
eral feeds, but not farm raised. We have got 
to go to the manufacturing concerns for the 
by-products that are high in protein, and 
these we will find are cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal, gluten meal and the various 
advertised products coming from the cereal 
factories or other commercial institutions 
which, in preparing food products to get oil 
or starch, reject the protein because of little 
or no value to them other than its use as a 
food for farm animals. rs 


Always Figure on Cost 


The point arises at once, which shall we 
buy of these concentrate feeds? Well, that 
depends upon the cost.. You the cost 
price per ton; multiply the protein as well as 
all of the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
by 20, which will give the total number of 
pounds in a ton, and then divide this into 
the cost per ton, which will give the cost in 
cents for each pound of protein and also 
digestible nutrients in that feeding stuff. By 
so doing, you can readily ascertain which feed 
gives the most protein as well as the greatest 
number of pounds of digestible nutrients at 
the least cost per pound for each. On the 
market are a great many advertised products 
of mixed feeds prepared for different classes 
of animals. Some of these are excellent, 
others not so good. In making your choice, 
figure on how many pounds of protein, car- 
bohydrates and fat are guaranteed and then 
with this information and the cost of the 
feeding stuff, you can readily ascertain just 
what each pound of these nutrients costs. 
By comparing the several feeds you will be 
in position to choose the one that gives the 
most for each dollar of cost. 

Now, of course there must be taken into 
consideration the animal and the work to 
which it is put. A dairy cow yielding two 
gallons of milk a day will require about two 
pounds of digestible protein, 11 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates and 0.4 pound of 
digestible fat. A cow giving three gallons a 
day will require approximately three pounds 
of protein, 13 of carbohydrates and 0.8 of 


have 


fat. Consequently, the more milk the cow 
gives the more protein is required. Hence, 
the heavy yielding cow would be given a 


larger portion of the heavy protein carrying 

foods than the cow giving a small yield of 

milk. Likewise, a horse heavily worked, 
[To Page 12.] 
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Dual Purpose Shorthorn Cows Imported from the British Isles by James J. Hill 


Interest in dual-purpose Shorthorns is increasing steadily in 
the middle states as well as in the Northwest, where James J. Hill 
has done so much to improve live stock by importing some of the 
best that Great Hritain has produced and distributing them. 
of the dual-purpose Shorthorn cows recently imported from Great 


tf 3 Opera; < 


Two 


Britain by him are shown in accompanying picture. 
object in distributing breeding animals is the upbuilding of many 
herds of dual-purpose cattle; dairy cows which will yield a. maxi- 
mum of butter fat, and steers of such quality and size when shipped 
for prime beef as to command the top 


Mr Hill's 


prices. 








































UIT paying high 

prices! Get everythin: 
you need at half prices! A 
Mew materiais—finest quality 
—fresh from our mills—direct 
to you. 

Everything In 
Building Materials 
At Very Lowest 
Wholesale Prices 


E G sent safe delivery 
guaran teed—satisiaction 
guarantced. We do an 
enormous business direct to 
consumers. Can refer you to 
thousands of enthusiastic cus- 
tomers. Our responsibility is 
vouched for by four of New 
England's staunchest banks. 
No matter what you are going 
to build or repair— house, 
barn, garag*, any building— 
don't spend a cent for mate- 
rials until you get this big 
handsomely illustrated, inter- 
esting book. Write for itaé 






Webber Lumber & Supply Oo.. 
102 Bemis Road, Fitchburg, Mass. —Send me 
Free Book at once. | 





Name .—- 


Street or R.F.D...- 





Perrrrrerrrttrere setter 


City.. 


ccna J 


GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


= A hustler, pendy with tools, can make himself inde- 
pendent by handling a product heavily advertised. Not 
a luxury but a necessity to all property owners whether 
farmer or town man. ¢ profits. No investment 
~ only satisfactory references. For details, 
address Montross Company, 130 Erie 8t., Camden, N.J 


ROOFING 


GALVANIZED Ferre 


Write for Catalog "A" and price delivered your station. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., Box 50, Hudson Falls, New York 
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Increase Your Crop Yields 


Every farmer and producer of crops must know 
something of the fundamental facts underlying 
Plant nutrition and the maintenance of the crop 
producing power of soils. The following books are 
a boon to the practical man who wishes to do 
better farming. They tell how the successful man 


gets the biggest yield from the soil; every page 
gives practical advice by a specialist No think- 
ing farmer should be without these books. Writ- 


ten in clear, everyday English for practical men 


Fertilizers and Crops 
By Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke. A timely 
tion of facts, not only giving practical 
for using fertilizers in crop growing, but placing 
special emphasis on the reasons underlying thet 
use and on the conditions of greatest efficiency. It 
contains an immense amount of detailed informa- 
tion, systematically arranged, clearly presented, 
very full and up-to-date. Adapted to meet the 
needs of those who desire to obtain a good chemi- 
a. of — subject as well as the prac- 
Cal application. Illustrated, 734 pages, 
5%4x7% inches, cloth, net . - $2 50 


Farm Manures 

By Charles E. Thorne. This book tells the es- 
sential wings that every farmer and tiller of the 
soil should know. A plain. practical account of 
the effects of various Kinds of manures on t! 

soil and of the composition of farm crops and of 
the effect of different fertilizing elements on the.r 
growth. The book will not only interest pract'cu! 
farmers, but ———— farmers who feel the call 
» go on the land and grow crops 

Iiustrated, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, 8 $1.50 


presenta 
methods 


Soils 
By Charles William Burkett. The most complete 
and popular work of the kind ever published 


The author has put into it his individuality I 
deals with properties of the soils, their improve 
ment and management, as well as a discuss o 
of the problems of crop growing and crop feeding 
There are many illustrations of a practical char 
acter, each one suggesting some fundamen 
principle in soil management. 300 pages, 

5%x8 inches, cloth : ey $1 25 


First Principles of Soil Fertility 
By Alfred Vivian. There is no subject of more 
vital importance to the farmer than that of the 
best method of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. In this book the author has given the gis 
of the subject in plain language. practically 
void of technical and scientific terms. It is 
eminently a ‘First Book’’ and will be 
especially valuable to those who desire an 
duction to the subject. Illustrated, 265 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, net 


de 
pre 
found 
intro 


$1.00 


Soil Management 


By F. H. King. !n this volume is presented the 
principles governing the productive capacity of 
fields, as influenced by soil management. S 

moisture, its relation to plant feeding, its con- 
servation, ete. Earth mulches, reclamation of 


swamp lands and the functions of lime in soils 
The physical features of soils and the mainten- 
ance off the best physical soil conditions. Alyo 
application and conservation of water with special 
reference to irrigated lands. Yustrated 

503 pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, net ... $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave New York City 




















































Taking the Annual Inventory 












One of the first steps toward es 
lishing business methods on the farm 
is to obtain a definite idea of the ma- 
terials on hand with a fairly definite 
idea of their value. his is the belief 
of the Wisconsin bankers’ association, 
and .it is urging the taking of an 
annual inventory The department of 


agricultural economics of the Wiscon.- 











sin college prepared a bulletin on the 
taking of such an inventory, so the 
methods used will agree in different 
parts of the state and may com- 
pared, 

As a rule, it is figured that buildings 
decrease in valu from 2 to 4 each 
year, Everything relating to the farm 
water syst should also be listed 
along with the buil gs. Movable en- 
gines and tanks wi not be included 
because they go under the head of 
equipment It is estimated that wind. 
mills and pumps lose from 6 to 10% of 
their va ch year, while concrete 
tanks and reservoirs whict perma. 








nent retain same value from year 
to year 

When the value of the buildings and 
the water system have beer stimated 
their value should be substracted from 
the value of the whole farm so that 


the land may be estimated separately. 
Such things as fences and drains make 


a difference in the value of land, as do 
woodlots or any such features. Unless 
there is some good reason other than 


sentiment, the land ought to be left at 
the same value from year to year 
Horses and cat usually should be 
listed one at a time because in that 
way they can be compared the follow- 
ing year, The value of horses and cows 


tle 


can be fairly accurately estimated 
from the local selling price of similar 
stock. Horses usually rise in value 
until they are about four years old 
and then stand at about the same 
value, depending upon the seasonal 
price until they are about 10, and then 
drop off rather rapidly The value of 
milk cows variés in about the same 
way. Hogs, sheep and poultry which 
are short lived are usually inventoried 
on a basis of the market price. 


Estimating Produce and Machinery 


and supplies, including all 
is well as binder twine, 


Produce 
hay and grain 


paint, nails, pusts, etc, should be listed 
together. To find the approximate con- 
tents of a stack of hay measure its 


length, width and otherthrow. Multiply 
the length by the width, then by the 
overthrow and divided by four to get 
the number of cubie feet. Depending 
upon the kind of hay, the number of 
cubic feet 1 ton will vary from 350 
to 550, but usually 500 is a safe figure. 


2% and 2% 


to 


Ear corn runs between 
cubic feet to the bushel, depending 
upon the size of the ears and the 


length of time it has been in the crib 
A bushel of oats, barley or similar 
grain runs about 11% cubic feet to the 
bushel. Silage varies from 20 to 60 
pounds to the foot, depending 
mostly on the hight to which the silage 


cubic 


LIVE ISSUES 
OR FARM FOLK 


There is no established market price 
for silage, but it is a fair average to 
put at one-third the market price 
of ’ 


hay 





h machine should be listed sepa- 

For such things as smal] tools 
a general list may be made, including 
them all in a lump, Usually these 
small tools lose about 10% of their 
value each year, The valuation of ma- 
chinery in the inventory depends on 
the original cost, the age, usefulness 
and efficiency of the machine. This is 
where the average farmer will discover 
what a tremendous value is lost by not 
ring machinery in the sheds, Old 
machinery may be made considerably 


rately 








iess valuable by the invention of new 
ind more efficient sorts. Machinery 
adapted for one crop only will de- 


very suddenly if that 
crop is no longer grown It should be 
borne in mind that a machine will 
last for many years or will go to pieces 
rapidly, depending on the sort of man 
who takes care of it. For general pur- 


crease in value 


poses, however, it is said that hay- 
rakes,. grain binders and mowers de- 
crease about 8% in value each year; 


drills and seeders, corn planters, corn 
cultivators and gang plows 7%; hay 
loaders, manure spreaders 12%; walk- 
ing plows and heavy harness 6%; har- 
rows 9; wagons and disks 5%. 

The chief aim in taking such an in- 
ventory is to make it show the actual 
farm conditions for the guidance of 
the man who is trying to make it pay. 
For this reason it is necessary to be 
conservative in all valuations. It is, 
of course, difficult to place exact values 
different items of farm property, 
but the average accuracy of the whole 
inventory should come fairly close to 
being correct. It is advised that the 
best time to take an inventory is be- 
tween the first of January and the first 
of March, depending on the individual 
farm It is believed best to take in- 
ventory on the same date each year so 
that the successive estimates may be 
accurately compared. 


on 





Barns Must Be Convenient 


L. G. OGLE, INDIANA 


Farmers who have become special- 
ists in dairying realize that they must 
keep their cows in clean, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated and conveniently ar- 
ranged barns. In such buildings avail- 
able labor becomes more efficient, and 
the cow herself is made more efficient 


because of increased comfort. Fur- 
thermore, the barn must be sanitary 


and easily kept clean because mar«<et 
milk of the present day must come up 
to high standards of quality. The 
average corn belt farmer can scarcely 
afford to build a special dairy barn, 
but the dairymen must have a building 
for his dairy cows alone 

It is not uncommon for men to put 
so heavy an investment in barns “f 
this character that their cost of pro- 
duction is much greater than is neces- 
sary, On one farm in northern Indiana 
the dairy barn cost $9000 and stables 









































































































































stood in the silo at the time of filling. only 25 cows, making a charge of $360 
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Economical Barn as Arranged for 28 Cows 


Some men make the mistake of investing 
dead equipment which earn 
cost less than $75 per cow~to build. 


buildings and 


too much 
no dividends. 


money in 
This barn 





American Agriculturist 


against each cow. This farmer finds @ 
it difficult to figure any profits after | 
deducting the interest on his invest. 
ment. 

A barn which was built according 
to the accompanying plan cost $2000, 
and houses 5 cows, making a chargp 
of less than $75 against each of them 


It is comfortable, convenient and a 
proper place for -the production of 
sanitary milk. 


Ventilation for the cow is best pro- 
vided by the use of the King system, 


This system ‘supplies a constantly 
changing atmosphere, the fresh air 
coming in through. openings in the 


side wall near the ceiling and the foul 
air being withdrawn by flues reaching 


from near the floor to the highest 
point in the roof. In the barn showa 
in the plan the windows are hinged 


at the bottom and swing in, allowing 
the fresh air to go upward toward the 
ceiling. 

For a modern barn there should be 
many windows as possible. Sun. 
light is unequaled for germicidal pow- 
er, This barn 22 windows, eaca 


as 


has 22 
with an area of 9 square feet, which al- 
lows each cow more than 6 square feat 
of window space. The government re. 
quirement, according to the score card, 
is + square feet per 

The silo, feed room 


cow. 


and milk room 


all should be arranged with reference 
to convenience Simplicity should be 


the leading feature in all interior con. 
struction. Everything should be so ar. 


ranged as to cut down the amount of 
routine labor. The floors should be 
built of some nonabsorbent material, 
and concrete has given the best all- 
around results. If plenty of bedding is 
supplied there will be no ill effects 
from the cows lying on the concrete. 
The location of a dairy barn should 


always be where there is good drain- 
age, preferably on a knoll 

The two-story barn is most desiraole 
for ordinary purposes, because it 2f- 
fords storage room for feed as well as 
shelter for the Some milk in- 
spectors object to it on account of the 
dust from the haymow, but this can 
be avoided by making the floor of the 


cows, 


mow dust tight and providing hay 
chutes which lead down into a sepa- 
rate room. 





Argentine Wheat Area Stationary 


It is worthy of note that Argentina 


is not increasing its. wuecreage under 
wheat. The crop now coming to har- 
vest is the smallest so far as area is 


concerned in four years, although the 
acre rate of yield makes it probably 
the largest ever grown in that coun- 
try. The figures were compiled by the 
department of agriculture, -~howing 
production and exports in round mil- 
lions. It may be noted that 15,480,000 
acres are under wheat in the crop of 
1914-5, with a pre-harvest forecast of 


208 million bushels, against 114 mil- 
lions one year ago. 
In this connection, however, it 


should be said that as recently as 1890 
the Argentine wheat acreage was only 
three million acres. The heaviest 
exports ever made were from the crop 
of 1907-8, 140 million bushels. While 
Argentina will have‘a liberal surplus 
for export to Europe, crop losses in 
Australia may reduce the net surplus 
for export from the southern hemi- 
sphere in 1915 to a level below the 
average. 








ARGENTINA’S WHEAT CROP AND MOVEMENT 
Exports, culendar 
year 

Crop year Acres Bus Bus 
OO  E- 15 1205 B988 .ccoces = 
16 11: SEER ccveace 233 
17 187 1918 ..ccc0e 102 
17 16é IED odeadee % 
1910-11 15 145 MOEN scanedl 8 
1909-10 14 131 SOND 5. concad 6 
1908-9 15 156 1909 92 
1907-8 14 192 SE sdwudon 133 
1906-7 14 155 Cees 98 
1905-6 14 134 aS 2 
1904-5 12 15 EEOD cécnvae “ 

1903-4 ll 129 3906 .rcoees 
GUNN * Sudkenses ) 10 BOGE ccncses 68 


Official preharvest foreca 
*Exports Jan 1 to Sept 1, 





Hemp is grown mainly in Kentucky, 
but there are large areas in the valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
and in the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin valleys of California, suited: 0 
hemp. When retted on the ground, it 
does not exhaust fertility and is rarely 
injured by insects or fungi. Its pro- 
duction has been on the decline and its 
price on the increase. Jute from Ind'a 
furnishes the fiber that is the most 5€- 
rious competitor of domestic hemp. 
About 30 different spinning mills, be- > 
sides dealers in oakum supplies, offer 
market for raw hemp fiber. An excel- 
lent book on the subject is Hemp, price 
50 cents, postpaid from Orange Judd 
company, 315 Fourth avenue, New 
York city. 
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Good Neighborly Advice: 
“Write for the 


JAMES 


Catalog”, 
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The complete story of a JAMES barn—from 
the time the first truss of the plank frame is 
raised until the job is complete—is told in 
the handsomely illustrated 256-page JAMES 
Catalog, which will be sent free to any pres- 
ent or prospective dairy barn owner who 
answers the questions in the coupon below. 

If you expect to build a new barn or re- 
model the old one, ask for “Building the Dairy 
Barn,” by W. D. James. Both free to inter- 
ested dairymen. 
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JAMES Seeee 


Sanitary 


‘ oT ae 
; S , fly 
° a % we! ‘ lly 


Barn Equi t a. 
arn Equipmen a 
” ; : . ‘ 

s fully described in the Catalog which, with , Aaeaet 48 
James Barn-Building Service, will help any m Lae yy AN yt ; 
dairy farmer. ‘This free service will help you vas yuri \s " ‘ tlt | t 
to select the right location for the barn so that t Ay ‘to ease 
drainage, light, ventilation and distance from o> ead a wt Shy 
other buildings will be right. wd, ee Wf hy 

It will show you how to build for a small : TTY PD ) a a 


herd today so that at least possible expense you 
can enlarge the barn later on. It will tell you all 
about interior arrangement—location of doors, 
windows and posts—planning of floor space— 
construction of frame—proper place for silos, etc. 

‘This service is in every way a reliable guide to 
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you want to begin cementing at once—from Fort 


















Correct Barn Construction 


It is prepared by men who know. It is backed 


by our own Architectural Department, maintained 
for our customers and others interested in better 
barns, and built upon the foundation of experience. 


JAMES experts have planned many of the most 
profitable barns in the country. They are familiar 
with barn conditions and requirements everywhere. 


Quick, Easy Installation 


The JAMes Catalog describes in detail the won- 
derful new system of equipment installation—the 
new and easy way of erecting—perfected last sea- 
son and successfully used by hundreds of barn 
owners, 

rhis new method of installing makes it unneces- 
sary for you to delay cement work or any other 
building operation a single day. When ready to 
begin, all you need do is get the required number 
of JAMEs Anchors—by express at slight expense, if 


Atkinson or some nearby distributing point. If 
your cement men are ready to go to work, have 
them come ahead. You will be ready for them, the JAMES 
way, because you need only the Anchors to begin work. 

Set these Anchors—which later are to hold stall posts 
and stanchions—in cement curb and go on finishing up the 
floor. By the time you are ready for it, your JAMES 
equipment will be on the ground. 


. - . 
Money-Making Equipment 
JAMES equipment has proved a big money-maker 

for dairymen in all parts of the country. It is 
designed and built by W. D. James and his skilled 
associates—known everywhere as “originators of 
sanitary barn equipment ideas.” 

Among the features which mean less work, easier work 
and bigger profits are the Alignment Device, Doubie Chain 
Hanger, Sure-Stop Swinging Post, Spring-Lifting, Self- 
CleMing Mangers, Triple-Curve Stall Partitions, No-Dust 
Sanitary Fittings, Manure and Feed Carriers, etc. 


JAMES MFG. COMPANY 


DC82 Cane Street, Ft. Atk nson, Wia. 


“Originators of Sanitary Barn Equipment Ideas” 


The JAMES Line 


James Equipment includes Stanchions, Stalls, 
Mangers, Pens for both cows and calves, Bull 
Pens, Feed Cars, Feed Trucks, Milk Can Carriers, 
Supporting Columns, Watering Buckets. Also the 
celebrated Big-Boy Manure Carrier for I-beam 
rigid track, a Combination Carrier for rigid track 
inside the barn and rod track outside, and the 
Chore Boy for rod track. Also the great JAMES 
Ventilators, with suction principle that draws foul 
air out of the barn, brings fresh air in, and increases ven- 
tilating efficiency 30 to 65 per cent 

This is the line for dairymen who demand greater 
profits with less expenditure of time and effort 


Fill Out Coupon 


—tell us how many cows you have or expect to 
have, and a copy of the James Catalog will be 
sent you free. If you expect to build or re- 
model, just say so and a copy of “Building the 
Dairy Barn” will be sent you. Both free. 

Write today. : 4 
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Mfg. Co. 


. 7 DC82 Cane Street, 
BY 4 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
: 4 Please send me free catalog of 

James Sanitary Barn Equipment and 
free copy of ‘Building the Dairy Bara." 
faa dairy cows. I expect to 
build a new barn about............----.-3 
temodel...................... 1 will be in the 
Market for stalls.......... ; tanchions.......... : 
Pentilators.........-.. ; watering buckets .......... ° 
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One man can install this equipment — Plank Frame of a JAMES Barn Individual Watering #7 


q No experience needed Buckets 4 : 
; ba ” an Soseee cose Seve cesseoes ? 
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Raise Your Calves 
Without Milk 


Let Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal take the 
place of milk in 
raising your calves 
Costs less than half 
as much and the 
calves are stronger, 
bigger - boned and 
heulthier. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known as the 
complete milk substitute 
since the year 1800, It 
prevents scouring and 
contains just the ingre- 
dients necessary to pro- 
mote early maturity. 
Sold by your dealer or 
direct from the maker. 


Write for Actual Figures 


Send zour name and address and get actual figures that 
possibilities for making money from your calves. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 4302 Waukegan, Ill. 

































































































ADVERTISEMENT 


CALF M EAL” 
THE PERFECT MILK SUBSTITUTE 
/ PROTE! IN 24” FAT 5 
RI ATOME AIF ME AL PACTOPY 


WAUKEGAN 
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Injured Teats Make Bad Milkers 


Sore, cracked, chapped and injured teats are the 
most prevalent of cow troubles and al- 
ways cause a fall ing off in the flow of 
milk. Sore teats are annoying to the 
milker, make the cow irritable and 
ften ruin her disposition. 

AG BALM is 
a wonderful 
healing, pene- 
trating olnt- 
ment, a sure 
uick cure for 
teat wounds,chaps, 
cracked teats; aleo for 
caked and swollen 
udder. Sold in gener 
ous 50c boxes by feed dealers and 

druggists. Send | for free booklet, 
“ran apegat 


ASSOCIATION ce. 
Lyndonville, Yt. 




















MADE BY THE 




























































j KEEP DEALER’S PROFIT J 
IN YOUR POCKET 


Why go to animplement dealer when you can get sucha 
reliable high grade grinding mill as the Quaker City at | 

wholesale prices — the same price as the 
dealer pays? Buy direct and keep the 
profit yourself! vestigate the famous 













47 years of success behind the line. 
Easiest running, most durable, finest 
improvements. 10 Days’ Free Trial— 
Send today for new catalog showing 
99 mille, hand power to 20H. P. Address 


Dept.A, THE Dept. Y 
S72) Fibet St. A. W. STRAUB 3701Se. Ashtend Ave. 
= COMPANY Chicago, Mi. 4 


YOUR WATER 


FOR NOTHING 


. t WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND iS ce 
Get 1, Li 





















ISAM 288 © = 


admitted by all perfection in 
Wind Mill Construction 
















n Avenue Freeport, iMinols 


Woe aleo bulld Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover Feed 
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BLACK MOLASSES 


DALYFOOD STOCK MOLASSES 
i Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 50-gallon 
: barrel for $6. rite at once for delivered 
price on large lots. 

THE J. J. GARVEY CO. 
Dept. R, New Orleans, La. 


























A New Horse for 50c 








Gear's Tonic Tablets for horsee—50 tablets, 50c, does 
oat it. Men and boys can — a profitable business 
LE representing this company. Write for special offer 
a -¥ 3 ‘S REMEDY COMPANY 
1220 Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa, 



















Feed What me Cow Needs 
Carrying the fe¢ 
and grain and puttin g to the man. 
ger twice a day, a m an oppor- 


tunity to learn more about the individ- 





uality of his cows than anyone else 
can possibly tell him. The most suc- 
cessful men have been those who ob- 
served every little detail closely and 
knew within a few hours if anything 
abnormal showed itself in the conduct 
of any animal, The cow most com- 
monly found in unimproved herds 


probably is the one that has a strong 
digestive system and can eat a large 
amount of feed with a strong appe- 
tite, but uses it in some other way 
than in milk production. She usually 
is not a profit maker and needs to be 
eliminated. 

On the other 
cow is found whi 
secreting system 


hand, sometimes a 
h has a strong milk 
and has every tend- 
ency toward being a high-producing 
animal, yet lacks the ability to digest 
sufficient food to supply .this heavy 
production. Such a cow can be recog- 
nized by the feeder because she will 
produce fairly well and lose somewhat 
in flesh, but every little while will go 





“off feed.” The profitable cow, of 
course, is the one with a strong appe- 
tite and a strong secreting system 
-ombined, which can eat a _ large 
amount of food and utilize to good 


advantage 
Many a cow that wou 
x00d producer is held back 


d be a fairly 
because of 


| insufficient or ippropriate feeding. 
Probably the first general improve- 
ment most needed in many herds 


ifter taking out the poorest individ- 
ials is an increase in the amount fed. 
A ration can be balanced fairly well 
for a common cow with simply corn 
ind alfalfa, clover or cowpea hay If 
these two feeds are the only ones 
available the cow should receive all 
the hay she will eat, which usually 


will be from 15 to 20 pounds a day. 
The amount of shelled corn necessary 
then would be probably from eight to 
10 pounds For two reasons it pays 
fairly well to grind the corn instead 
of feeding it in whole kernels In 
the first place it is more palatable and 


the cow will enjoy it more while eat- 
ing. This is a far more important fac- 
tor than is ordinarily considered and 
is worth paying attention to. The 
other reason is that the ground corn 
is more thoroughly digested and has 
less waste. 
Other Feeds Needed 

A ration of corn and clover alone, 
however, is only designed for the cow 
of very ordinary production For a 
cow that seems to have. possibilities 
for better work it is well worth while 
to try adding some wheat bran or oats 
or cottonseed meal as a substitute for 
part of the corn. In such a case, sup- 
posing that the, cow would eat about 
18 to 20 pounds of hay, she should re- 
ceive from four to five pounds of corn, 
preferably ground, and from two to 
four pounds of bran or oats; or if cot- 
tonseed meal is used, about two 
pounds of it may be used with five or 
six pounds of corn. It does not seem 
to be advisable to feed more than this 
amount of cottonseed under ordinary 
conditions, as it occasionally gives 
some udder troubles on account of its 
very concentrated composition. 

All of these rations have been de- 
signed without reference to the use of 
silage. Now silage has a very high 
value for dairy cows, not only on ac- 
ccunt of its food material, but be- 
cause they like it ‘and because at has 
the succulent nature which keeps 
them in perfect health and encourages 
strong secretion. For the man who 
has not yet been able to build a silo, 
the use of rutabagas, mangels or sugar 
beets offers a fairly satisfactory sub- 
stitute. A cow will eat from 18 to 25 
pounds of roots, and they ought to be 
cut up into rather small chunks be- 
fore they are fed. A large proportion 
of roots is water and they must not 
be depended upon too mueh to fur- 
nish the solid part of the ration. Some 
corn stover goes well in such a ration 
ind helps to furnish the dry roughage 
and bulk which the cow needs She 

ght to have some clover or alfalfa 
hay also to furnish part of her food 
material. Besides these, her feed of 
grain may be a mixture of corn meal 


age or hay 


and wheat bran or corn meal and 
oats, about four to six pounds a day. 

Some very good dairymen feed as 
high as 40 pounds of silage a day to 
their cows and are very successful. 
Probably this is about the outside 
limit and most cows will do better if 
they receive only about 30 pounds a 
day. Some difference should be made 
in this amount according to the qual- 
ity of the silage. If it is very sour 
they cannot handle as much as they 
can if it is sweet and palatable. Along 
with 30 pounds of silage a cow will be- 
able to use about 10 pounds of clover 
or alfalfa hay and about eight pounds 
of grain, preferably in some such mix- 
tures as mentioned above. 

It is pretty well understood by farm- 
ers now that the ration for a cow has 
to serve two important purposes, In 
the first place it has to be sufficient to 
maintain her body at its normal 
weight and supply the deficiencies due 
to the life processes which are all the 
time going on in the muscles and in 
the bones. This is a fairly fixed 
amount which is really the fuel to 
keep the machine going. Above this 
amount she must also receive an 
amount of feed sufficient for manu- 
facturing the substance secreted, as 
the curd and the butter fat in the 
milk. These are highly concentrated 
substances. and unless she receives a 
sulficient ration, a good cow will lose 
weight and grow weaker for perhaps 
a month and then will slow up on her 
production because she lacks material 
to work with. 

No matter what may be stated of 
chemical composition or figured out 
on paper of the needs of an animal, 
nothing can replace the caréful ob- 
servation of an intelligent feeder who 
learns the needs of his cows by ob- 
serving how they work under various 
conditions. An indispensable thing to 
the man who would feel corectly is 
the system of weighing the milk daily, 
known exactly what each cow pro- 
duces, and also seeing immediately 
when she begins to go up or down in 
production. 





Rounding Up the Milk 
R. D. COOPER, HERKIMER COUNTY, N Y 


At present there are 50 to 60 milk 
stations which are farmer-owned 
plants. These are dealing individually 
with milk companies There are a 
great many more branches of the 
dairymen’s league which have been 
formed, but have not built plants and 
equipped them ready for operation. In 
order for purposes to control the milk 
situation, it is necessary for these va- 
rious branches to build and equip sta- 
tions that they may be in the position 
tc control the output of their milk. It 
does not seems feasible for producers 
of milk to try to control or force a 
rise in price until they are equipped 
with stations. 

The dairymen’s league apparently 
has not had a definite plan or scheme 
worked out whereby it can start ac- 
tive operations, The plan which will 
probably be taken into consideration 
is for the independent or farmer 
owned plants to unite, and the dairy- 
men’s league, through its officers, wili 
have “the* power to sell the milk from 
these plants. These should be got 
erady by contract time, beginning Oc- 
tober 1. These would form a nucleus 
and make a start toward the control 
of this milk. If this plan could be 
worked out successfully the other 
branches could join as soon as they 
build and equip their stations. 

Within a radius of 25 miles of Utica, 
N Y, 12 or 15 farmer-owned plants 
are in operation. A large quantity of 
milk is also being made into cheese at 
the @ountry cheese factories. These 
are operated from about April 1 until 
November 1. From November I until 
April 1” the winter milk is either 
taken to condenseries or to milk ship- 
ping stations. f 

The farmer-owned milk plants are 
paying producers better prices than 
the company plants owned by milk 
companies. The prices of the milk 
companies are not satisfactory; in 
many cases, the prices of milk, based 
on chepse, are better 
of milk companies. 

The effort is being made, in some 
parts, to bind the producer by a year’s 


than the plants — 


American Agriculturist 


contract, whereas less 
ago the same companies did not wigh 
to make contracts for more than ‘six 
months, Apparently the difference in 
time in the duration of contracts jg 
for the purpose of blocking the work 
of the dairymen’s league. I belieyg 
that when a farmer-owned plant has 
endeavored to sell milk to milk com. 
panies, the latter have refused to sign 
contracts in which appeared any ref. 
erence to the dairymen’s league. 

There is no great tendency to lessen 
the supply of milk, but there ig a 
tendency to lessen the supply of win. 
ter milk. This is due to the lowering 
of the price for the winter months 
and the high.cost of feed. It is ad. 
visable that the branches of the dairy- 
men’s league hasten the building ang 
equipping of stations. The only safe 
and sure way of furthering the cauge 
and receiving benefit from the dairy- 
men’s league is to increase, as rapidly 
as possible, the number of farmer. 
owned plants. 

Producers of milk should’ not sign 
any contract for a period of more 
than six months. The particular ob. 
ject of this is that when the dairy. 
men’s league calls for the milk, it wi 
be able to lay its hands upon all the 
branches at one time. It is sincerely 
hoped that this raay be done by Octo. 
ber 1, 1915. 





Clarifying the Milk Situation 


In a recent review of conditions 
underlying the milk traffic, R. A 
Pearson, formerly commissioner of 
agriculture of New York, now of lowa, 
declared that milk producers should 
and were leading out in the produe- 
tion of pure milk products. He thinks 
consumers ought to*be willing to pay 
a fair price for a high grade product; 
farmers should plan their own inspee. 
tion so that their product will be 
above question; the experts who look 
after milk production and inspect 
the premises for its production, should 
be partially in the employ of farmers, 

If the government is to take full 
charge and-responsibility for inspee- 
tion as has been attempted many 
times, he thinks that inspectors 
should be appointed at shipping points 
who would make inspection each 
morning and evening and report to the 
head state prevent these 
persons from showing partiality and 
to enable them to deal the same with 
friends and neighbors as with strang- 
ers, a traveling inspector should visit 
them from ‘time to time and go with 
them to see several dairies selected at 
random and ascertain if conditions 
are as represented by the latest re- 
ports. Such supervision should serve 
te Keep the local inspector alert and 
honest. . The city would save money 
by paying for his services only at the 
time of day when they are of greatest 
value. 

Mr Pearson thinks that the best 
qualified person for making inspec- 
tions would be a veterinarian who has 
special training in dairying. If such 
a person is not available in the come 
munity, a well-trained dairyman 
should be selected and a veterinarian 
should be called upon when conditions 
seem to require his special attention. 
Certainly, such a system of inspection 
would be greatly superior to the ineffi- 
cient, untrained class of inspectors 
now scattered broadcast throughout 
the land, 


Making Cheese at Home 


Did you ever try making a little 
cheese? The process is not at all dif« 
ficult, but like making anything else 
a little practice is necessary to turn 
out a high-grade product. But you 
never made butter, or a pie or a cake 
that equalled the best until after @ 
few attempts, perhaps a few failures. 
Here is a simple method that can be 
followed in producing your own home 
supply. Take milk three or four hours 
old that has been kept at about 70 
degrees and which has not commenced 
to sour. 

The first step is to heat to 86 des 
grees, add commercial rennet, three- 
tenths of an ounce, or 8.5 cubic cem- 
timeters, to 100 pounds of milk. Allow 
to coagulate for 30 or 40 minutes, Now 
break the curd with a spoon or threé- 
cornered stick until the particles are 
the size of the end of your little finget- 
Now heat slowly up to 100 degrees, 
stirring more or less constantly; when 
the mass reaches 100 degrees, let stand 
at that temperature until the curd be- 
comes firm. Roughly speaking, it will 
require from two to 2% hours. A 
trial or two will show the time for 
your milk and the quantity you use. 

Now drain off the whey, stir 
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20 minutes, allowing it to cool 


3 far 
cura 10! 
gradually. Salt at the rate of four 
ounces to 100 pounds of milk. Put in 
a mold, round or square, as desired, 


and ply considerable pressure, not 
less 100 pounds to each cheese. 
The o! itensils required are a ther- 
mometer, a tin vessel of some kind 
for heating and some sort of measure 
for me iring the rennet extract and 
1a If these are not to be had at 
home they may be purchased, includ- 


ing the rennet extract, from any dairy 


supply house, 





Town Supervising Milk Trade 


J. A. SHERLOCK, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N ¥ 

Dr F. J, Loomis, milk and meat in- 
spe Watertown, N Y, gave an 
interesting address recently on his 


H declared that 2500 cattle 





work 
fror 0 farms supphed the milk 
which was delivered in Watertown. 
The 1 health department has done | 
mu t rd securing clean stables, | 
sé ‘ ndling of milk and mainte- 
nance of good cows, Various posters 
hav pasted in the barns as re- | 
mindez farmers for keeping the 
| well aired and ventilated, | 
and fo1 bserving sanitary conditions 
in handling milk. He said, farmers, | 
as ru have co-operated with him | 
in his work toward maintaining the | 
proper sté ndards. | 
rt mptness with which the de- 
partn t cut off a milk supply that | 
was contaminated was pointed out. | 
The raw milk obtained from proper 
surroundings is more desirable ean ' 
pasteurized of classified milk. Milking 
machines are good when kept clean, 


pe shoul a not be used unless boiling 

water or steam is at hand. The lack 
a efficiency in the present method of 
distribution, resulting from several! dis- 
tributers going over the same route 
was emphasized. Dr Loomis said this 
evil would be eliminated when the 
municipality conducted local distribu. 
tion. 

Although the revenue derived from 
licensing dealers is small, the city 
knows the dealers and can trace a 
contaminated supply, In speaking of 
the inspection of meats sold in the city, 
he pointed out that all carcasses were 
carefuly examined for disease, and 
that those in which disease was found 
were promptly destroyed. Even the 
meat which is sold in the peddlers’ 
earts, is inspected. ° 


Local Milk Inspection Snarl 

E, L. VINCENT, BBOOME COUNTY, N Y 

A little tangle has recently devel- 
oped between milk producers near 
Binghamton, N Y, and the city author- 
ities. For several years Binghamton 
has been drawing the lines closely on 
local milk producers. A standard of 
bacterial count has been set and cer- 
tain requirements made concerning 
methods of production and carriage. 
Inspectors have procured samples of 
milk from the wagons as they pass 
through the city, analyzed them and 
rated the dealers accordingly. Recently 
a report of analysis was published,, 
giving the names of producers, to- 
gether with the bacterial count and 
the presence or absence of sediment. 
This apparently gave the public re- 
liable information regarding the condi- 
tion of the city milk supply. 

However, a few dealers say the in- 
vestigation is not as reliable as it pur- 
ports to be. One dealer states that 
samples of his milk taken from differ- 
ent wagons on a given date varied in a 
marked degree in quality and bacterial 
count. Objection is also made to the 
publishing of the inspectors’ reports on 
the ground that such publication is 
calculated to injure business. How the 
matter will be adjusted is not now 
apparent. 











Clover Straw—Where clover seed is | 
grown there are usually from one to 
two tons of clover straw produced 
per acre. This is often fed, though it 
is not suitable for any young and 
growing animals or for milch cows. 
It contains a large amount of protein, 
but like all other crops that have been 
allowed to ripen, it contains a large 
amount of indigestible material re- 
quiring about all of the food value 
and energy for digestion. It may. be 
fed to stock that is to be roughed 
through the winter. It is valuable 
as bedding and for fertilizer, and 
every bit of straw should be saved 
and returned to the fields. Besides 
the addition of the nitrogen and 
vegetable yeseerd contained in the 
Straw, it may contain quite an amount 
of clover seed that would be of value 


in the field.—[Andrew Boss, Minne- 
Sota. 
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It’s just another example of the scien- 
tific study that Studebaker gives a car, 
Studebaker engineers decided to make 
this FOUR cost less to run than any 
other car of its size on the market. 







“fl 


With 
if i MI = 

So one of the things they did in re-designing it was A \\\ we hesese=y, i 
to use more and more drop forgings— 247 of them in i yy — ~ AA Hi 
this one car. To be sure, drop forgings cost us more Lilie! Ht i 
than malleable castings. But the BIG thing—the thing ; oe Hi Hi A i 
that Studebaker sought and was willing to pay for—is —- 
the fact that the extra drop forgings give the car extra 
safety and Jonger life and rigidity that makes it EAS- 
IER riding—and at the same time, cut down its weight 
and its upkeep cost. 




















Of course, that policy of going to any manufacturing 
expense to make the car BETTER is only what you 
might expect in a car that Studebaker built. For you 
KNOW, as your fathers before you KNEW, the sterling 
integrity and high ideals that name of Studebaker 
Stands for. 


But you'll appreciate even more what that name of 
Studebaker stands for on a car when you see this 
FOUR at your local Studebaker dealer’s—and see how 
convenience and SERVICE-giving quality have been 
built into every detail. 

It’s the ideal car for use on the country roads that 
Studebaker knows so well— EASY-riding and EASY 
to drive—handsome as any car you ever saw—and with 
POWER, lots of it, more than enough for any roads or 
any hills you'll ever face. And backed by a National 
Service organization so COMPLETE that wherever you 
drive, you are “never more than a town away from 
Studebaker Service.” 


Why not see this FOUR y — this 
— that pene built to stand the 

<a See it and drive it 
sepeeiiccan judge how much you CAN 
get for $985 















Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 





Electric Lighting and Start- 
ing — FU Floating Rear 
Axle — Timken Bearings — 
Safety Tread Rear Tires— 
One-man Type Top. 














Write for 
**The Story of Studebaker’’ 


Address Dept. F3, STUDEBAKER — DETROIT 
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KIMMING cold milk, 


from stripper cows, 


or milk 
or both, is 
the real test of a cream separator. 
If your separator is small, necessita- 
ting along run, it’s still harder to 
skim clean in cold weather. 


The De Laval is the only cream 
separator that can be depended upon to 
do good work under such conditions. 


That is largely because of the ex- 
clusive patented ‘‘split wing’’ feeding 
device in the De Laval bowl. 


This delivers the incoming milk 
into the separating bow! between the 
discs beyond the cream wall so 
that there is no remixing of the cream 





Th 
Dalal skims clean 
on a morning like this 


The real test of a 
cream separator 


The De Laval Separator Co., 25%'hiinst‘cuitsre 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





with whole milk, as in the bowls of 
a]! other separators. 


For this reason the De Laval will 
skim clean under the very hardest 
conditions, whereas other machines 
which may do fairly good skimming 
under favorable summer conditions 
are the worst kind of ** 
in winter. 


cream thieves”’ 


A De Laval catalog, to be had for 
the asking, will explain fully why the 
De Laval can be relied upon to do 
good work under any orall conditions, 
or the local De Laval agent will be 
glad to explain to you this and other 
reasons for De Laval superiority. 
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DOWN and . 
One Year 





For any Size—Direct from Factory 


You can now get one of these eplendid money-making, labor- 
y it will earn its own cost and 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at ail. 


$94 4° N BUTTERFLY = 


No.2 2 Janior—a Hight running, easy cleaning, close skimming, durable, 


saving machines on a plan where 


Hfeti Skims 95 quarts per 








hour. We also make four other 


sizes up to our big 600 Ib. capacity machine shown here—all sold at similar low prices 





how easily one of these s 


side of any separator you ‘wis 
If not you can return 
refund your 62 


no risk. 
from factory ‘offer, Ze — 
and seve half. Wri 











op our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Tivine 


You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourvelf 
_—— machines will earn 
its own cost and more tl 


y. Try it alon x 
eep it if pleased, 


it at our expense and we will 
deposit and pay the freight charges 
both ways. RI. won't be out onepenny. You take 
brings Free Catalog Folder and direct 


© manufacturers 


2218 Marshall Bivd, Chicago, Ill. 





MINERAL": 
_ HEAVE *%., 
. COMPOUND 









Bend Today “| for ordinary cases. 
Regents Raj} Postpaid on receipt of priee Ae 
ited Write fer descriptive booklet Aas 


— 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See Our Guarantee 


of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page | i Se 

















ia number of places during the 





Low Steel Wheels 


Save Work and Money 


Put them on your old qanning joes 
or ft a complete 
andy W. 











Steel Wheels and handy w 
save high lifts, prevent rotting ‘felds 
and roads, are 30 to 50% lighter draft 
not affected by heat or cold, spokes ro 
rims never loosen. frite now for il- 
lustrated free book. Address 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
2 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 
















MOLASSES 22735087 


PUTSRURGH MOLASSES CO., Dept 4 A 708 Pose Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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zi LIVE STOCK 
s@] DEPARTMENT 


a 
Slaughter and eradication has een 
resumed by state and federal authori- 
ties and it seems now only a question 
were reported last week on a dairy of a short time until the plague wil] 
farm near Little Falls, N Y. The farm be thoroughly under control. — 
was immediately quarantined by the A resolution demanding an investi- 
state agricultural department. To pre- gation of the Chicago stock yards wags 
‘ —— . , passed by the-Iowa legislature Feb- 














More Foot and Mouth Disease 


Cases of foot and mouth disease 


vent further outbreaks at meat cen- fyary 1 This investigation is to in. 
ters orders partially closing the Pitts- clude the methods of disposing of in- 


fected stock, the segregation »f 
diseased animals, prices charged for 
feed and service, and precautions to 
prevent a recurrence of the disease 
The question also was brought u; 
—< z in the legislature concerning the 
At Chicago squads of men are again prices paid for cattle on the hoof. It 
disinfecting the stock yards. There was stated that the prices, particular y 
Was a recent outbreak of the disease in the quarantined area, bore no re- 
in cattle shipped from Chicago to /JIation to the cost of production or 
Philadelphia by way of Pittsburgh. ‘he prices for meat 
The action of th’ quarantine officials 
is to nip in the bud further outbreaks 
at the very start. The disease has 
again broken out in Massachusetts, 
With three cases reported. 


burgh and Chicago stock yards have 
been issued by the federal depart- 
ment. Cattle still may be received at 
both yards for immediate slaughter, 
but outgoing traffic is stopped. 





Remedies for Worms in Pigs 


DR A. S. ALEXANDER, WISCONSIN COLLEGE 


Growing pigs are often attacked by 
intestinal worms These parasites are 


Pennsylvania Conditions Papas F : 
most likely to infest poorly fed, neg- 


Gov H. S. Brumsbaug asks _ every lected pigs, kept in dirty pens and 
9 os > “ht "’ is ri i is 
farmer in Pennsylvania to write him yards, fed from filthy troughs and 


vendre i wih ta tan bate ewill barrels, drinking stale or contain- 
treated regarding foot and mouth !ated water, and rooting and sleeping 
disease, tuberculosis or glanders. Sec in manure piles and bottoms 
Bomberger of Palmyra, Pa, asks for Such pigs fail to thrive and become 


stack 

















Pontiac Lady Josephine Now in Distinguished Company 


this cow’s milk production from October 
would have brought the Missouri agricul- 
tural college $SO00. Her highest dairy milk yield was 96 pounds. She 
was milked three times a day, and was fed corn silage, alfalfa hay, 
corn, bran, gluten feed and some cottonseed meal. She was not given 
excessive care, but cared for in the same manner as good dairy cattle 
should be handled. 


If sold at market prices 
19, 1915, to October 1, 1914, 


rickety, pot-bellied and profitless 
runts, or else succumb to the effects © 


a copy of the letter for the state 
cattlemen’s protective association. 
State number of cattle killed, ap- of the parasites or of some ailment 
praisal; true worth, whether the made deadly by their presence. 
farmers’ buildings were injured er The intestinal worms are of two 
destroyed by the inspectors, and other 

cagom. that were -muffored The assu- Kinds, the thorn headed and the round 
ciation asks that the live sani- headed. Turpentine is a popular rem- 
tary board be transferred to the state edy, being given in the slop for thre® 
department of agriculture and ap- successive mornings at the rate of one 


stock 


pointments thereto under the _ civil teaspoonful for each 80 pounds of 

service. body weight of pigs. Sulphate of iron, 

> oF J sneec ag le P : 

Mr Bomberger’s speech to the gov (copperas) is an effective remedy if 
ernor last week stated: “We believe 


Dissolve copperas in 
warm water and mix in the slop at the 
rate of one dram for each 100 pounds 
of body weight of hogs, and continue 
this for five successive mornings. Re- 


in killing cattle when proved incur- given as follows 
able, but foot and mouth disease was 
ec red in 1896, when the state had no 
live stock board. I had the disease 
in my herd, so did some of my) 


neighbors, but none died and they peat as required, Either copperas or 
were all easily cured. A great many turpentine may be given occasionally 
farmers will hide the disease just be- as a preventive in herds where worms 
cause they are compelled to lose @ have peen prevalent. These drugs 


lot of money and in some cases face 
bankruptcy. In a later letter he says: 
“The disease has been discovered in 
past 
and farmers should not for 
a minute think that we are rid of it. 
We have no fault to find with the of calomel for 
federal government as it pays in full pody weight. 

and promptly, but the state does not < 
pay its half. If state inspectors did 
not treat the farmers like a bunch of 
grafters, I am sure farmers would all 
help, especially if their stock is paid 
at its fair value. The present limit 
of SSO for grade and $140 for regis- 
tered looks very cheap, when good 
grade cows are selling at public sale 
for $150 te $235, and a regis.ered Hol- 


should not be given pregnant sows. In 
severe cases, where immediate action 
is required, affected pigs should be 
starved for 12 hours and then given 
eight grains of santonin and five grains 
every 100 pounds of 


few days, 





Hollowhorn in Cattlhe—The horn 18 
not hollow, and never is. The did 
quack method of boring a hole in the 
horn with a gimlet and squirting tur- 
pentine into the orifice is both cruel 
and ridiculous. If the temperature of 
the horn is low, it is because of the 


stein sire sold within a month in this general poverty of the blood of the 
state for $25,000. animal. The most common symptoms 


Mr Bomberger also invites contri- are general debility, scanty flesh, 
butions of $10 from farm owners, $5 scurvy coat and coarse hair. The ap- 


support the 
pro- 


from farm tenants, to 
Pennsylvania state cattlemen’s 
tective association work. 

The injunction forbidding the ; 
slaughter of foot and mouth infected tem. If lice are 
cattle in Illinois has been dissolved. destroyed by disinfec 


petite is also irregular and at times 
greedy. Treatment is in line of better 
food to improve and tone up the sys- 
found they must be 
tants or washes 
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These Machines 
Quickly Pay for 
Themselves 





The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver No. 2. On Skids 
This machine will run on 6 H.P. With 10 H.P. it 
will give you a ton an hour of finely ground lime- 
stone. Mounted either on skids or on trucks. With 
or without elevator for ground limestone or crushed 
rock. 





















The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver No. 2. On Trucks 


Here we show the No. 2 mounted on trucks so that 
it can be easily moved from place to place. Three 
point suspension. Unnecessary to shore the machine 
up. Simply turn the front w.ieels at right angles. 
To get crushed rock, merely push up the slide at 
the rear just above the axle and the crushed rock is 
delivered without going through the pulverizer. 
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This is one of the larger Lime-Pulvers—capacity 2 
to 3 tons per hour—the machine that now is in use 
in nearly every lime-stone section. For the farmer 
who wants a big outfit—for the man who wants to 
make money grinding limestone, this is the ideal 
machine—enables you to keep power busy the year 
round earning profits. 


lGrind Your Own 


Now You Can Get a Lime-Pulver for Half what Complete Outfits Cost Before 
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iets for Engines 6 H. P. to 30 H. . 


At last you can get a Lime-Pulver that can be run with a6 H. P. engine—an outfit that will enable you to 
grind up your limestone right on your farm — an outfit that costs but little more than many spend in a 
season for lime. A- farmer with lime rock on his farm simply can’t afford not to own a Lime-Pulver now. 
He can’t afford to miss securing an outfit on the special Advertising-Demonstration Plan that means he’ ll 
get a Lime-Pulver for half what a complete outfit cost before. If he doesn’t buy a Lime-Pulver he pays 
for it over and over again without ever really owning it. 

When the Lime-Pulver was first produced it sprang into instant use in practically every limestone section. It was 
the first and only crusher and pulverizer combined in one complete, compact, portable outfit. Agricultural authorities im- 
mediately recommended it. It is being used by commissioners of Agriculture and agents for farm demonstration work, It 
marked*the beginning of the day of cheaper lime. Then we set out to produce smaller outfits that could be run with the 
engines most farmers have — oufits that could be operated with as:little as 6 H. P. The result was Lime-Pulvers in sizes 
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“The Machine That’s Made Lime Cheap”’ 
Words From Men Who Own Them 


The Hershey Farm Co., Hershey, Penna., write: ‘“We 
are in receipt of Lime-Pulver and the same has been tried 
out and found satisfactory to us. 

Mr. J. J. Schlichter, of Bethlehem, Indiana, writes: ‘It’s 
a machine you might say will never wear out. Am very 
much pleased with the machine and its work.*’ 

Mr. Thomas R. Read says: ‘‘The machine is perfect. 
It does the work well. I feel that I cannot say too much 
in its favor.’’ 


Buy for Half What Outfits Cost 


The Lime-Pulver is now used in practically every lime- - 
stone State. The one thing that sells more Lime-Pulvers 
than anything else is the actual work on the farm. It sells 
more than all our salesmen—more than alb our advertising. - 

We want to put one of thtse silent salesmen into every 
community, in every limestone State in the country. So 
we are making a special offer to the first man in each com- 















These smaller Lime-Pulvers are built entirely of steel— 
practically indestructible. Built to last a lifetime. They handle 
big rocks weighing from 30 to 50 pounds—require little power 
—cost little. Simply belt them to your engine — feed the 
rocks—and out pours the limestone finely ground. 


Big Rocks to Dust—No Friction 


When the rocks are fed to the machine, a jaw crusher 
first breaks it to the size used for road work. Then it is de- 
livered into the pulverizing drum. There, the Patented Jef- 
fries Swing Hammers, running on dust-proof self aligning ball 
bearings, strike the rock in suspension, pulverizing it. 

There is no grinding—no friction. 

Crush Rock for Road and Concrete Work, 
Grind Feed, Bone, Tobacco Stems, Etc. 


If you want to crush rock for road and concrete work, you 
simply push up a slide at the rear of the machine—just above 
the axle. The rock is delivered from the crusher without go- 








ing through the pulverizer. 

The Lime-Pulver grinds corn on the cob. As a feed 
grinder you will find it very valuable. It grinds bone and to- 
bacco stems. In fact, it’s a universal grinder—workable the 


marr FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Right now is the time to get a Lime-Pulver and start grinding. Our interesting book tells al! about the Lime-Pul- 
ver aud what it is doing for farmers, Write for it today. Act now if you want to be the first man in your com- 
munity to get a Lime-Pulver and effect a big saving in the cost. Tell us the horse-power of your engine, and get 
more information and our free tria] offer that enables you to try the machine right on your farm, 


munity who buys a machine. It means that those who act 
now will get a Lime-Pulver for almost half what a complete 
crusher and pulverizer has cost before. 


With each machine goes the famous Jeffrey Guarantee. 
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The Jeffrey Mfg. Company iMEPULVER 


556 FIRST AVENUE 


52s Ey 


Crushes 30 to 50 pound Rocks to Any Size for Road and Concrete Work or Pulverizes Them to Dust. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Machine fhats 


Made | ime 
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Summer Litters Preferred 
Cc. ©, BOWSFIELD, ILLINOIS 


William Huelster, who owns a large 
farm in McHenry county, and William 
Schuette, one of the principal hog 
raisers in the western part of Cook 
county, have adopted the method of 
having their sows farrow in warm 
weather, fattening the pigs in winter. 
These men say from experience that 
better results are obtained by thus re- 
versing the order of things and finish- 
ing pork for market in the dull season 
of the year. One of the most impor- 
tant objects is to keep the growing 
pigs on pasture through summer and 
fall. They are less liable to disease 
in this way than’where they are fed 
fattening rations in hot weather. 
These men also find that they can 
market their product in the spring or 


even in early summer to just as good 
advantage as in the late fall. 
In this scheme, if sows are to pro- 


Cuce two litters a year the farrowing 
will have to be about May 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. Early litters will be out on pas- 
ture all summer and will get a growth 
of about 150 pounds, according to 


Huelster and Schuette, before they are 
put up for fattening. This growth 
will be at set minimum cost, 


as only a small quantity of 
grain will be fed. Late litters wil 
also get their start in the fields, 


and may be outside most of the time 
tc December 1. They will not be fed 
with the herd that is fattening through 
the winter, but will be kept growing 
steadily on a lighter diet till spring 
Then they can be finished for market 
after the rush of farm work is over, or 
can be carried on pasture and fattened 
the following winter,at 15 to 18 months. 
In this way bacon hogs may be raised 
to advantage if the right type of ani- 
mal is used. The growing pigs in late 
litters which must be carried through 
the winter, will be strong enough to 
avoid crushing or smothering while in 
pens with their dams. 
Less Trouble from Disease 

These farmers are working on the 
theory that hogs are safer from dis- 
ease in winter than in summer; that 
the attention they need during the fat- 
tening process can be given at less 
cust between December and April than 
at any other time; that the market in 
spring or summer is likely to be as 
favorable as in the fall, and that a 
better grade of pork is produced under 
their system than would otherwise be 
secured, besides allowing for the pro- 
duction of bacon to a much greater 
extent than is feasible under the old 
system. Mr Huelster is well pleased 
with prices and general results after 
making a fair test. The percentage of 
loss is the lowest he has ever known. 
The care of fattening comes at times 
when it is desirable to have a little 
profitable employment for the farm 
help. To get the greatest possible 
growth an pasture Mr Huelster is pro- 
viding a field of artichokes for late 
forage. 

Economical Feeding Methods 

Corn, shorts, skim milk and ruta- 
bagas are practically the entire ration 
at the Huelster’place, as in such a 
diet nearly everything is raised on the 
place. A 250-pound hog that sells for 
$18 to $20 shows a fair profit. It is 
doubtful whether any other class of 
live stock can do better for the own- 
ers. Much study is: being given to 
forage crops and many-lIllinois farm- 
ers will try both rape and artichokes 
for hogs and sheep. 

In support of his plan Mr Huelster 
tells of losing the greater part of sev- 
eral litters in recent winters, partly 
from chilling and partly from crush- 
ing. It is hard to keep the suckling 
pigs from under their dams during 
cold weather, especially after the sows 
come to a weight of 300 to 400 pounds. 
It is his intention not to use dams 
more than two years old. By purchase 
and breeding he started a considerable 
herd of pigs late last summer. He had 
them as nearly even in size as possible, 
and he placed the cost of each animal 
at $4 when they went on pasture for 
the fall and early winter. Those bred 
on the place cost considerably less 
than this amount. The first 100 pounds 
of gain was produced mainly on 
glover, the amount of millstuffs and 


grain used being very moderate. About 
the end of December, when the ani- 
mals could no longer forage, they were 
supplied with a regular ration of 
ciover hay, shorts, corn and rutabagas. 


They came to a weight of 250 pounds 
by the middle of March, when they 


were marketed at $8 per 100 pounds. 





Looking to Balanced Rations 


[From Page 5.] 
while requiring slightly more of the 
carbohydrates and fat, will also re- 
quire proportionately a little more of 


protein than a horse lightly worked. 
The calf when very young does its 
best on milk which contains one 


pound of protein to every four pounds 
of carbohydrates and fat. When that 


Same calf may finished off as a 
fatted stegr it will do very well on 
ear corn, which contains twice as 
many pounds of carbohydrates and 
fat to each pound of protein as does 
milk, the food of the young calf. 
Thus from animal babyhood to ma- 
turity there is a range of constantly 
widening demands in the food ration. 
So looking at the table one would de- 
cide that linseed meal, wheat mid- 


feeds, or 
should be 
than corn 


foods possess- 


dlings, commercial protein 
other protein carrying food, 
given young animals rather 
or corn stover or other 
ing little protein 

If a calf or pig is fed milk liberally 
then corn may be used in connection 
with it, the mil in this instance 
what alfalfa was to corn in the ra- 
tion for mature recited 
above. Feeds, you see, must be com- 
bined in their relation one to another, 
and after consideration is given to the 
work to which the animal is_ put. 
Protein is required to make protein 
in the instance, flesh, 
blood, growth, internal or- 


k being 


animals as 


body, as for 





tissue and 


gans. Carbohydrates or starch and 
the fats are fuel nutrients and they 
supply heat and energy to the body. 
Thus, work horses even at heavy work 
need only protein enough to meet the 
normal functions of the body They 
want a good deal of carbohydrates 
and fat to supply fuel in the produc- 
tion of energy or of work. 

Animals being fattened need some 


protein for the*normal functions and 
starch or fatty foods for the produc- 
tion of tissues Young animals when 
being fattened need also considerable 
protein for the production of lean 
meat distributed through the 
fat Steers might be beautifully fat- 
tened, but if their flesh were not 
marbled with lean meat, and the in- 
crease were only fat and tallow, beef 
would not ] demand. 


to be 


greatly be in 
In this discussion you will recognize 


that the great problem in farm feed. 
ing is to secure protein. The farm 
abundantly supplies all of the car- 
bohydrates and fat needed for farm 
animals. Sut the crops we are ac- 
customed to grow do lack protein; 
hence, . unless we change our’ crop 
methods and choice of crops, we shall 
either be obliged to buy costly pro- 


tein-carrying foods, or else our farm 
stock will have an insufficient supply 
of protein and continue to make small 
gains and yield small messes of milk. 
It is obvious that our duty is to intro- 
duce into our crop methods protein- 
carrying foods. That means we must 


raise more clover or cowpeas or soy 
beans or alfalfa or peas and oats, one 
or two, or many of these 

Glancing again at the table it will 


be readily that if we do modify 
our system of crop rotation so as to 
introduce these legumes, we shall have 
farm-raised feeds high in protein and 
thus these can be used to take the 
place of a part of the coarse fodders 
and hays of a carbonaceous nature 
and of some of the protein-carrying 
concentrates that we are now obliged 
to buy. 2 


seen 





National Stock Convention Called— 
A call has been issued for the annual 
convention of the American national 
live stock association at San Francisco 


March 24. The announcement calls 
attention to the fact that the live stock 
industry has never been confronted 
with more serious problems, and that 
now is the time to get together and 
plan.a campaign. Every phase of the 





industry will be discussed by experts, 
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Your cows will give more milk, your horses do more work, and 
both keep in better condition, when you cut down their high-cost, 
war-priced grain and chop feeds and substitute lower-cost 


XTRA-VIM FEED 


Pure Porto Rican cane molasses and sphagnum moss combined in a new, clean, 
my dry form. Practical stock feeders have proved the high feed values and 
good conditioning qualities of this combination for all kinds of 
live stock. Animals love it and thrive on it—make more 
weight, give more milk, do more work. It is a cheap feed, for 
it takes the place, weight for weight, of higher-cost feeds, such 
as corn, oats or chop. Dry to the touch—about like bran— 
ho waste in handling, and eats up clean without ‘‘mussing’* 
animal or manger. Try it and watch your animals improve! 


For Sale by Grain Dealers 
Xtravim Molasses Feed Company 4} Bros¢,Street 








(In 100-Ib. Bags) 
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LIVESTOCK HEALTHY ? 


80% of all the stockman’s troubles are due to worms. If the sheep 
have acute diarrhoea and the pigs look ‘‘skinny’’ despite plenty of feed; 
if the cattle lack appetite and the horses act “‘tired’’—look for worms. Right now is the time 
to ward off trouble with the greatest of all stock tonics— 


Cooper’ s Medico-- The Practical Worm Destroyer 


* Medico” is a highly concentrated stock med- “Medico” is 50% cheaper than ready prepar- 
icine, containing 8 different ingredients com- ed stock salts. Simply mix it with salt you 
bined in right proportipn for thorough work buy and let the stock dose themselves. It’s 
in quickest time. Guaranteed to kill stomach good for all stock, works as prevention or 
and intestinal eee prions fail. cure,, Send for 


FREE “WormDestruction’ = 


Let this interesting bulletin tell you more about business comes to your help through our 
“*Medico’’ and what it will do for your stock. tions which =. paowe and used the world over. 
More than 70 years’ experience in the livestock Write us TODA 


William Cooper & Nephews, Box 360 Chicago, Ill. 
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UPWARD 


AMERICAN CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 
your investigating our wonderful offer to 
furnish a brand new, well made, easy 
running, easily cleaned, perfect skimming 
separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
quart of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream, Different from 
this picture, which Sestetes our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our wonderfully low prices and 

Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You (35."92050".'os SESS 84 
generous terms of tria) will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an old 
separator of any make you wish fo exchange, ~s not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free of charge on sequest, is and sive book on Cream 
parators issued by any concern in the worid. We: ‘estern orders filled from Wi stern wints. Write to- 
day for our catalog and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N.Y. 























International Special Dairy Feed 


A dairy concentrate that produces more milk at less cost. Replaces 
all or part of your present grain feed. Contains prime mill feeds, cotton- 
seed meal, molasses, etc. Mixed just right toe improve appetite and 
digestion, keep coats sleek, and push cows to do their very best. 


More Milk Per Dollar 


Sell your Pe nage grains and replace them with “International 
Specia al.” Take an extra — and get more milk at the 

same time, This premier dairy feed is guaranteed to increase 
your milk production. ONE. TON TELLS THE TALE! 
Try it this month. Your feed dealercan supply you. And 
remember that International Special Dairy Feed has no 
substitute. Get the real thing. 


Big Free Book on Feeding 


Just prblished—**A Guide to Profitable Stock Feed 
Fuller of * tive articles by such famous guthoritiog es 


Send me acopy of y nor 
and samples of your feeds. 






ler of *““The Field; A. J. Lov veigy the, Berksh reeder;, Aaa - 
W. Savage, owner of Dan Patch; ilard Bolte, Brot, of Poultry ress ee 
Husbandry, ete. This book tells the secrete of profitable feeding CR Sake Se ees, * 


of all classes of live stock. It gives full information about Inter- 


national Special Dairy Feed, with mode! rations. ail yy 1 am interested i 

today and get your free copy of this valuable book. Out it out -Dairy Food. . Poultry Feed 

now, before you forget it. Address : g Feed --.Horse Feed 
"(dark X in front + feed 






interested i 
The name 7} my dry dealer is 


M. W. SAVAGE, 
International Sugar Feed Co., Dept. 3 










» Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Farm Home of 
Mr. Hirem Fairman 


Nerth Hadley, Mass. 





White-Lead Your 
Farm Buildings 


One of the marks of prosperity 
‘on a successful farm is good build- 
ings, well painted, " 
Guided by common sense and 
good management, Mr. Hiram 
Fairman, a successful tobacco 
grower of North Hadley, Mass., 
paints his buildings with 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


1 pure linseed oil. Sound judg- 
nt, because that is the paint 
ich anchors firmly into the 
sod, has enough elasticity to 
prevent cracking, may be tinted 
any color, wears long, keeps 
smooth and never has to be 
scraped or burned off. 

If you want to paint for beauty 
and for wear stick to Dutch Boy 
White Lead. 

Would you like to see a simple 
test which will help make you 
paint-wise? We will send you 
materials and directions for such 
a test, tegether with booklet of 











practical suggestions and color 
schemes. Address our nearest 
office. Ask for Painting Aids 
No. 191. 





National Lead Company 


Cincirinati 
Cleveland 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Uobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Phiiadeiphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 
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Lowes? priced high-grade engine on market 
A wonderful little engine for farm work. 1) H.P. 
Parts inter- 
Spark-timing lever prevents in- 
circuit-breaker 
device alters engine’s 
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GREIDER’ S Fine CATALOGUE ; 
iar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
Perfect guide to poultry 
of facts. Low prices on sock and eggs for hatch- 
me. inc sbatens and brooders. 22 years in business. You 


: Box 55 RHEEMS, PA. 
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Timely Incubator Tips 
J. H, ROBEY 


The modern incubator as offered to 
farmers today is one of the most val- 
uable as well as necessary farm im- 


plements. A well-constructed incuba- 
tor which embodies all the necessary 
elements of natural incubation, 
supplies at least three important con- 
ditions: Heat, moisture and ventila- 
tion. Without these in proper pro- 
portions the machine is not a success. 
In the earlier development of the arti- 
ficial hatcher, the only thought and 
effort was to produce and maintain a 
sufficient amount of heat, believing 
that 1038 degrees of temperature was 
all that was necessary to hatch big, 
fluffy chicks. Heat alone may hatcn 
an egg, but the incubator must also 
supply moisture and pure air in order 
that the chick may make a good start. 

Many farmers make a mistake in 
selecting for their first trial at artifi- 
cial incubation, one of those “pine- 
box and tin lamp affairs,” which is 
made to sell and not to hatch. The eggs 
placed in these affairs do not hatch 
well as a rule, even while the machine 
is new, and the chicks that do man- 
age to incubate soon dwindle away. 

A well-built machine with a small 
outlay for repairs after several years, 
should last a lifetime and pay for 
itself many times over. The size of 
the incubator to buy is governed prin- 
cipally by the size of the flock of 
breeders from which the eggs are to 
be gathered, as well as the probable 
future of the industry on the farm. It 
is not good judgment to buy a ma- 
chine too small in the beginning, then 
soon outgrow it; neither is it advis- 
able to get a large hatcher when the 
owner has only a small flock. 

For the average farm flock I would 
recommend an incubator holding 
about 240 eggs. In some instances, 
however, one holding 390 to 400 eggs 
may be used to good advantage if the 
flock is large. A good sized machine 
enables the farmer to incubate all the 
chicks at one or two hatchings. This 
is decidedly in favor of the busy farm. 
er or farmer's wife who can attend to 
the large flock in the same time that 
he or she usually consumes in looking 
after one or two “mother hens.” In 
addition the chicks hatch earlier and 
mature earlier and more uniformly. 
The machine may then be used for 
custom hatching for the less fortunate 
neighbors the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

After many experience in 
handling various makes of incubators 
and hatching thousands of eggs under 
varying weather conditions, we find it 
impossible to follow the instructions 
of the manufacturer exactly. 
with special reference to the periods 
when the door of the incubator should 
be opened and how long the chicks 
should remain in the machine, either 
in the egg trays or in the nursery 
after the hatching begins. This is a 
time when the operator must rely on 
his own judgment. General instruc- 
tions applying particularly to the set- 
ting of a machine in a cool room, 
with only a small or medium hatch in 
prospect, will not be applicable to a 
hatch on a hot May or June day. 


years’ 





Ventilated Room for Incubator 


A well ventilated room, which is not 
subject to great variations in tempera- 
ture, should be selected for the incu- 
bator. If built above ground, the wall 
should be double and the entire build- 
ing insulated. In sections that have a 
mild climate, machines may be oper- 
ated in buildings with single walls, but 
a well-insulated room is always prefer- 
able. When only-a few small machines 
are used they are generally run in a 
room or cellar of the house, 

Since good results in hatching may 
be secured in cellars as well as in 
rooms th,ey are more commonly used. 
Many of these cellars are provided 
with some system of ventilation beside 
muslin screens on the win- 
dows often providing good ventilation 
without draft. It is advisable to keep 
te sun from shining directly upon the 
incubator. Cement floors are easier to 
keep clean than dirt floors, When the 
equipment is extensive, a special cel- 
lar or house may be provided. 
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Wisconsin Wins In bio Hatching 
Contests 


Py very 
Year 
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Both $4 


FREIGHT PAID \| 
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have hot water heat, 
double walls, double glass doors, 
tanks and boilers, self-re 
copper tanks under e coe tray. M 
select. clear er CALIFS NIA REOWOOD 
— yy Fh on con ten 
until 915 } * gull Sencribk this 
White FOR IT TODAY. icant make 8 5 in 


oa INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box |26 EY Wis. 


























FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly pro pape 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not athe vy same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, 





Peoria, Illinois 











\~“ 

The wu e patented revolving ch shown at 

controls the heat perfectly. No Feulation of lamp flame 

necessary. The heater at the | Jeft is easily taken apart 

andc d, The * ” dispels all worry and 

Soule and a. an unusually high rcentage of 

4 healthy chicks, So, convinced are we o' the results yo 
will score “Automatic,” that we give you 


40 Days FREE TRIAL to Prove it! 


Hatch two batches of chicks and if it does not come up to the high standard 
he we claim for it, return it and we will refund your money. Well built for life-time 
it \{{I a) service. Guaranteed for 5 years or longer. Send a postcard TODAY for 
Fully Illustrated Catalog—It's FREE! 
Describes every important part of the “Automatic” In detail. Tells what many 
satisfied owners think of its merits. Write for it rightnow. A post card will do, 


The Automatic Incubator Co., Box 140 Delaware, Ohio 





ST 





‘Prairie State Portable Hover 


Here is a y portable that has made good 
Lie eritica! aoe ers, Constructed of gal- 
vanized steal, i light in weight, heavily insulated. | 
10n. 


Adapted t to ow brooder house. 
com ita gegen a at low a. 

foe $3.50, Write Yor Catsiog. 

Prairie State Incubator Co. ° 


116 MAIN STREET, HOMER CITY, Pa. 











99 Incubator 


< 
Ty COEF Thermometers 


always tell the truth’*. Gefentifically made and nd tested. 
Accurate and dependable, When buying —— 
or brooder, insist thatit ey fitted with *“Tycos’’ 
It means bigcer hatches--better chicks, bigger profits. Cnenitving 
lens front makee reading easy. Slightest GBerense & in temperature 





indicated. 75¢ at your dealers or from us, tpaid for 
Get the whole f the Belle Cit World’ jet, ‘Incubator Thermometer Facts Wkccoving. 
story © @ Belle City's : 109 Ames Street 
Champi teh y great Free Book ‘‘Hatching Zaylor /nstrument Compares 
ore a ers of the 21 World’ s Championship Rochester, N.Y. 





n 
i eo story of their money-making, prize- 
Hatch tall the io their own words, with their 


21 Times Belle City 


World’s Champion 
heniies ws giving yoo fol full information, "3 doin ond 
Write for 


Seaversitin Illustrates the Belle City Incubator 
ont B in. actual colors—shows what makes the 


L B k ; ‘Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 
atest BOOK iicned; ‘i4i paces; iro teautitua 
‘ 4 describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, egG0, 
ine ye Pow grain sprouters, ete. This book 5 ‘cents. 


Poultry Farm, Box 93, 















ay bigger and better than you have 
fore. Book gives my Gold Offers. 
pda Mote. ae way for ~~ to gre v=} increase 
Ly -F his season. Book gives full particu- 
bank pm y 1-2 eaehe Home Test Plan, my 10year. year poney 
hh and my low prices—F" reight 
back gu ise you. ‘Write today to Jim Rohan, F = 
BELLEC ITY INCUBATOR CO., Box 147, Racine, Wis, 


Hatches Every Chick - 


Poultry raisers ought to follow the simple and easy 
Buckeye system which positively hatches every 
hatehable egg. How to make $200 a season with one 
incubator that costs $7.50 is fully explained in a most 
interesting book which will be sent absolutely free 


idle men at work who 
to any reader who mentions this paper. Every one are suffering this Winter. 
should write today for this valuable free book to 


BUCKEYE COMPANY, 610 Eecld Ave. Sprineficld, O, | (A/a anes 


Buy it now 


Don’t buy what you 
dost aod tat ten 
what you do need, now. 
It will put thousands of 






































































Planet Jr 


Wheel Hoe:Cultivators 


do the work of three to six 
men—do it better, give bigger re- 
sults, and last a lifetime. 
Fully guaranteed. 







No. 16 Planet Jr Single 
l Hoe, Culti- 


5599 Y. 


an 
The’ highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. ight, but strong, and can be 
used by man, wom- 
an or boy. Inde- 
strictible steel 

ame, 






























Stronger, better made. and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cub 
tivator made. Non 
clogging 
steel 





No. 76 
Planet Jr Pivot-wheel 
Riding Cultivator 

Gives bigger better results than any 

her one-row cultivator ever invented. 

trongly constructed; easily handled. No 
wood used except for break pins. 

72-page Catalog (163 illustrations) free 

Describes in detail over 55 tools, including Seeders, 
Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orcnard- aad 
Beet-Cultivators. postal for it now. 

S L. ALLEN & CO 
1107E PHILADELPHIA PA 




















Special strong construction to 
stand the wear and tear of 
constant usage and changing 
atmos pheric conditions. The 
ideal sash for farmers and 
gardeners, and for sky- 
light construction in 
poultry houses. Shipped 


Direct from Mills $1.84 

Made of clear Cypress wi'h five 
rows of best qua muah glasa and 
Hardwood cross bars. Painted with 
white lead and oi!. White lead putty 
used joints. Size 3 ft. by 6 ft. 







save from to 60 per cent on every order. 
WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
106 Thompson St. Fitchburg, Mass. 





















: Send for 
Catalog— 
FREE 


Potato Planter 


Profitable for the large or small grower. Plants 
a, asoyer: possible cost. One — operates 


ips the y distance 
or depth h required~ puts on nfertilizer it t'wanted)— 
covers enext row. Accurate, auto- 
matic dependable. Id with or without Fer- 
tilizer Attachment. 
*s why you should select the Eureka Potato 
iter:— Ww © Cocate ae * Plow ts directly under 


axle—that m depth at all times. 
The in sigh sight of ie 
Steel and bles construction 
makes long life and few repairs, 
Made in three sizes—for one 
ortwo rows. 
We also make the Eureka Muicher and 
Seeder. Shipped from branch near you, 
EUREKA MOWER CO. 


TIMOTHY $2... 


rower. 
~ ay ye ae bg. oe — weed 
oosa eee 4 Satiatacto or money refunded. Write 


/ 
H rarer, a se ow Tag 
lj 
























inliveeaiiiaick 























Writ 
Box 32 


REY SEED Co., 













: We are trying with all cur it to furnish ab- 
j Timowts pure, Red, Alsik uM "A 


mes Alfalfa, 
lover, and all other ficid seeds. 
ins temoved. 
Sa puesta 






ch all Blasted and 
today for 
















PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Clover. big sam, Alfalfa and ant kinds of 
direct from ‘9 Consumer; 


et See. noxious weeds. Ask for #4 : 
“A.C. HOYT & CO.. DEPT. “A,” FOSTORIA, 0. 








Experience with Tomatoes 





H. C, LARSON 

Yes, I grow lots of tomatoes. I have 
best results from the Earliana. I do 
} not grow my plants in a hotbed as I 
have a hothouse, but as most people 
use the hotbed I will explain how 
that is done. Put about 18 inches of 
fresh manure under the frame, then 
put about 4 inches of sandy loam soil 
well worked and rich on top of the 
manure, After this is well heated, 
take a rake and work the soil until 
it is well pulverized and level. Then 
sow the seed and rake again to cover 
the seed. Then water well with a 
sprinkling can. Use either a window 
sash or cloth for cover. If sash is 
use be careful of ventilation. 

When plants have attained their 
permanent leaves then transplant into 
cold frames. The cold frame is con- 
structed the same as the hotbed, only 
use 6 inches of manure instead of 18 

|jinches. Set the plants 4 inches apart 
| each way in the frame. When all 
| danger of frost is past, set about 3 
| feet apart each way in the field, This 
|is for the Earliana, which does not 
| grow a large vine. As my tomatoes 
|come off in the early part of July I 
receive good prices for them. I get as 


high as 10 cents per pound. I sell direct 


to the consumer as much as possible 
as I patronize the middleman only 
when I have to. The middlemen are 


but I notice that they get 
of the purse. 


fine fellows, 
the long end 





Profitable Asparagus Half Acre 





E, 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, N Y 

It is a delight to see any garden 
| vegetable growing at its best. Last 
spring the asparagus grown on our 
| half acre could not be exceeded for 
quality and it is almost a safe state- 
ment to add for quantity as well. 
The patch was planted in the spring 
of 1909, so it is five years old. Hav- 
ing proved itself a paying investment 
another half acre was planted last 
spring. If treated right a bed of as- 
paragus should last at least 25 years. 

These roots were planted in rows 
4 feet apart, 2 feet deep and 15 inches 
apart in the row. This last is con- 
sidered a mistake, however. It should 
| have been placed 2 feet apart in the 
| row. 
| The roots were covered with 2 
linches of soil and after the sprouts 
| began to appear the earth was grad- 
ually worked up around it until the 


bed was level. Conover’s Colossal, an 
old standard, is the most reliable and 
best. The ground used is bottom land 
inclined to be sandy. From the crops 
gathered it would seem the soil is 
splendidly suited to the needs of the 
| tcothsome vegetable. 

In the spring as soon as the ground 
is fit to work, the harrow is run over 
the bed and again just before it be- 
gins to come up. A top-dressing of 
kainit also is given at this time. After 
the last cutting the cultivator is run 
over the tops of the rows to kill out 
all weeds and is also run between the 

This is done .once or twice 
more after the tops grow up Such 
treatment smothers out most the 
weeds. 
Immediately 


rows 
of 


after frost comes the 
tops are cut and a little later the bed 
is top-dressed with stable manure, 
throwing up two furrows on each side 
with the plow 

Strawberries ripening early 
manding immediate attention, 
was cut short, 
$192 worth was 
In the home about $18 worth was 
used, bringing the total of $210. Ex- 
penses, including labor, manure, ete, 
amounted to 20% of the yield, leaving 
a balance of $147 profit The highest 
price obtatned was $3.25 a dozen 
bunches and the lowest $2.60. 


and de- 
the as- 
but off 

sold. 


siuragzus season 


I 
the half acre 





vs Potash—America 
monopolizes the world’s natural phos- 
phates, quite as much Germany 
monopolizes potash deposits. Whereas 
the United States had imported 16 to 
| 25 millions of dollars’ worth of potash 
annually; our exports of raw phos- 
phates are from six to niné millions. 
Including acid phosphate, the United 
States exports about 1,500,000 tons of 
phosphates, usually to a value of over 


Phosphates 


as 





$10,000,000. Upward of 
this stuff goes to Germany 
war has limited the movement 
merchandise into and out of G 


Since the 
of 
rmany, 


one reason for her prohibition of pot- 
ash export may be that her farmers 
are using more potash to offset their 
shortage of phosphates, whereas in 


this country the war obliges us to use 
more phosphate and less potash. The 
two substances perform two different 





functions in plant growth, however, 
and one cannot take the place of the 
other any more than dried beef can 
take the place of water 
He Proved ‘His Case 

A very interesting conversation oc- 
curred last season between a prom- 
inent fruit grower and a village grocer. 


“Good morning, Grocer, what are you 
paying for fresh picked berries 
“Eight cents,” replied the grocer. 
“TI cannot raise berries for less than 
10 cents a quart,” resumed 
farmer. “Is that all you are willing 
to give me for perfectly fresh ber- 
ries?” “Well,” the grocer answered, 
“IT can buy all the berries I want in 
Buffalo for 8 cents, 
no more.’ 

“Oh” the farmer ejaculated. “You 
will pay 8 cents for berries in Buffalo, 
and pay 1% cents to get them here. 


»r 


The berries are a day or two old, and | 


must be handled quickly. There is a 
possibility of resorting 
cay in every one of those boxes. If 
you would rather pay Buffalo dealers 
9% cents a quart for such 
than to give me 10 cents for perfectly 


fresh, all right. How much is sugar 
today?” 

“Six cents,” replied the grocer. 
“Six cents” questioned the farmer. 
“But I can buy it in Buffalo for 5} 
cents. Now, Grocer, you sell me my | 


sugar for 5 cents a pound and you can 
have these berries for 9% cents a 
quart. Don’t you think it is about 
time we farmers had a little of the 
change which goes to middle dealers? 
We have paid your price for sugar. 
Now isn’t it about time you paid our 
price for our produce?” 

“Bring your berries in here, Johr,” 
the grocer exclaimed. “You have got 
it about right. The farmers and the 
grocer must get nearer together. We 
will figure them up at 10 cents a 
quart.” 





Farmers’ Week at Morrisville 


A most successful farmers’ meeting 
was held last week at the state school 
of agriculture at Morrisville, N Y. All 
previous efforts in this direction were 
eclipsed, both in attendance and in 
excellence .of program. Dr a 
Moore of the state veterinary college 
urged co-operation with federal and 
state governments in their efforts to 
stamp out the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. He declared that if this disease 
were allowed to spread, it would in 
the end cause the country billions of 
dollars in loss. 

The value of well-bred cows was 
discussed by W. A. Matteson of Utica, 
who said not only a good cow, but 
also a good caretaker was necessary. 
He pointed out that a poor caretaker 
could do better with a good cow than 
with a poor cow, but that a good 
caretaker with a good cow could ac- 


complish great results. He urged the 
rank and file of farmers who are 
practical breeders, to join the breed 


associations. In an address to the stu- 
dents, Senator S. A. Jones of Nor- 
wich, stated that our schools must 
train boys and girls to see the practi- 
eal things of life, 








Strawberries and 
Watcrmelons 


A combination of attractive- 
ness that also spells profit 
when rightly handled. One 
Pennsylvania grower has 
solved the problems involved 
and will tell of his experi- 
ences in American Agricul- 
turist of February 20. 


Watch for it 








one-third of 


and some de- | 


berries | 





the | 


so can give you 


American Agriculturist 


help to make SPRAYING a paying 
proposition everywhere. They do thor- 
ough work quickly and economically. Built to 
render lasting service. Ask all good dealers, 


Spraying Guide and Catalog Free 


How to spray and when is fully explained in 
this unique book which answers all spray- 


ing questions. Describes our complete line 
Deming Nozzles. °f spray pumps for 

all purposes. 
fit all spray Gladly mailed 
free. Write a 











Don’t > Sprayin 
itis easier to keep up than catch up 
takes two years for trees to bear after the 
foliage 1s destroyed Remember, too, that! 


dormant spraying io ts ceaosteoer 
& ome states spraying 
ed fruit fe good fruit, and fruit] 


ray 
} = vays brings a good price in any ®eagen. 



























Here’s the New HILLSIDE Sprayer. Likeall Domestic 
Sprayers, the pump, engine and all other 1 = 
made in our factory under the supervision of ¢ 


DOMESTIC 


Sprayers 

The Hiliside Sprayer P pits Ao foreay purpose, but 
indispensable for the man with a hillside orchard. 
Tank holds 100 gallons; pump capacity, 600 gallons 
per hour—150 pounds pressure Our new free 
‘Important Information About Spraying. ¥ ~~ 
spray calendars, formulas and other v: 

mation. Send for your copy today. 

DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


ae <4 ’ 
Shippensburg, 
Pa. 




















Kill the Bugs and Blights J 


riment Stations, use Brown’s Auto 
~ mt oe to save their crops, trees, 
shrutbery, from insects, eee 








increase the quantity and quali 


ae 


# styles—hand and power. No. 1 
—shown here—right size for 6 acres 
gore lacretrees. See your dealer. 

write us for low prices and Free 
a ing Guide, 
E.C. BROWN CS., B49 Maple St., Rechester,¥.¥. 


Get the FREE Guide , 


(a 











The xing that ““Make Good.” 
Name-—Free from Disease. dople, Pe Pear. 


Peach, Plum, Cherry and Quine 


small Fruits and Ornamentals, shi 
hard at Growers’ Prices. 
growing trees enables us to produce 
Sou We ship splendid trees at a low figure. Write for catalog. 


Ketty Ores.) Whelesale Narseries, 282 Main St. Dansville, a. 
never regret planting Kelly Trees. 














Not o_o ** but every page has a helpful 
hint for ae i wet ou plant one Apple tree, 
or a big orcha Rolls whes seule gave w best in 
covteln sections; Fh. . ones produce the profitable 
crops; how you can find out what Kinde, of Apples. 
valued) Pears or Cherries you should plant. 
re ——' 5 gem is given away free—write for it now; 
fth reading and keeping. 
conmeae FRASER, 35 Main St., Geneseo, N.Y. 














peal Cope © 
ps TREES UE $x: 75 F 
| “> 1 tea i Fall Pippia, 
Apple, | Burbank, | Abundance Plum, | Early Richmond, 
sour, | Yellow Spanish Cherry, | Yeliow St. a, i Care 
mon Peach, | Rea'’s Mammoth Quince, 1} Clapp's Peat. 
All first class 2 year trees, 4tog feethigh. Buy bettertrees 
for less. Write today for our big free wholesale cataingue- 
MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO., Box 108, Dansville, &.¥- 














_ Trees—Roses Vines , 





89 Wail S., Rockastes. | 


=, - KANT-KLOG =e 


® sizes of sprays from one nozzle. 
or stops Tae 2 eclation 
























ry 13, 1915 


Finds Eaily Apples Profitable 


0. JEAN, MARYLAND 

M sperous German neighbor 
was me of some of his early 
far! riences, when his new, lit- 
tle fi was the home of great rocks, 
little ks and discouragement. 
Final); talk led to fruit trees, 
where n I asked him if his fruit 
pe pnd tere “ . 

I t pay? he exclaimed, “‘why, 
if it ere not for the fruit we would 
sti This must not be taken lit- 
era the wolf will never reach 
this ent man’s door. However, 
his rsation anent the Yellow 
Trans nt apple seems worth tell- 
ne. 

A f years ago the last week in 
March ! got buds from Yellow 
Transparent trees and budded about 

doze yung trees, putting 10 to 20 

1ds on each according to size and 

ter three years they bore 


‘HORTICULTURER 





pers around them, covering the wounds 
with grafting wax and heaping up 
dirt. These hard, dry wrappers 
guarded against further depredation, 
and they did protect most of the trees, 
as the tarred ends of the wrappers 
were well pushed down into the soil. 

But in spite of all the precautions 
I took some of these little pests bored 
under the wrappers right down to the 
roots of the trees, and attacked thé 
juicy bark and even ate the smaller 
roots. I have now come to the con- 
clusion that mulching in a dry season 
is not always advisable, even though 
such mulches do protect the trees by 
holding the water. I have got to find 
a way now to get rid of the mice if 
the trees are to be mulched. 





Selection of an Orchard Site—The 
success of a commercial orchard de- 
pends very largely on the site, so be 
very careful in making selection, 
First of all, be sure the soil is suitable 

















Enhancing Yield of Jersey Potatoes 


rsev 


potato 
ids. 


growers lay great 
Almost as soon as the crop is planted the work begins. 


stress upon cultivation to secure 


No cessation is allowed until the plants cover the ground and prevent 


he use of 


20 to 25 bushels of apples. The fifth 
year he thered 150 bushels. Out of 
the 150 ere selected 110 bushels of 
prime fruit, all knotty-fruit being re- 
jected the small apples boxed 
separate The selected apples were 
wholesaled to hucksters at $1.10 a 
®ushel, thus bringing in $121, a few 
bushels the small fruit being 
sold. 

The rdding was done by the 
farmer mself,. He also cared for 
the trees. The fruit was picked by 
his. boys, uled to Baltimore, six 
miles away, and disposed of in a 
juffy. When I asked the cost of the 


was a family 
that the bud- 


ld me it 
cost nothing, 


labor he t 
affair and 








ding of these trees had given him 
splendid interest as fine early apples 
are always in demand, 

Following the Yellow Transparent, 
maturins two weeks later, there 
are 12 or 14 trees of an unknown 
Variety that bear abundantly every 
year. The apple is shaped similar to 
the Ben Davis, has a yellow skin, 
Pink flesh and very white meat; it is 
net Maiden Blush as its shape will 
quickly tell. The man states that 
this unknown variety is in great de- 
Mand during its season by his regu- 
lar buyer The trees are young, 
though eight to 10 boxes have been 
Picked oft tree. 

Mice in Young Orchard 

H. W. OPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Mice are bad enough in winter in 
young orchards, but they do damage 
also in summer. I have about 40 
young trees. I thought to help these 
out, and with cut grass mulched 
them in J thinking the «mulch 
Would preserve the moisture and thus 
benefit the trees. The trees were 
thrifty and healthy, and showed deep 
€reen foliage even during the very 
S€vere drouth. But right here is 
where I got into trouble. Mice went to 
these mulch beds for shelter and a 
home. Last August in looking over 
the trees I discovered a number of 
them girdled some almest ruined. 


put elm veneer wrap- 
134 


tools without danger of injury. 
mmediately after a strawberry 


In this picture the crop was 
crop had been harvested. 


and the exposure all that could be 
desired. Be sure the situation has 
good air drainage. Do not select low 
grounds, where stream, lake or 
water is lying. In these localities late 
frosts are probable. This may mean 
the loss of crops. The most favorable 
site for an orchard is a northwestern 
exposure. The drawback to south or 
southeastern exposures is that’ the 
trees may suffer from _ sun-scald. 
Another point is that the blossoms 
come out earlier in the spring, and are 
more likely to be caught by late frosts. 


Hot Water or Steam for Greenhouse 
—M. L. G., New York: As between 
heating with steam or hot water, that 
depends somewhat ‘upon the size of 
the greenhouse. With less than 5000 
square feet of glass hot water will be 
more satisfactory than steam, because 
the temperature can be more evenly 
regulated. With steam one has to be 
on the job more or less all the time. 


. While hot water costs more to install, 


it is more economical in: fuel, and 
requires less attention in looking after 
the boiler. The hot water plant can 
be run right through the cold nights 
without a night fireman being § at 
hand. In very large plants where the 
cost of installation is a factor, and 
where a fireman is employed day and 
night, the steam plant may be more 
desirable, 


ble, non-corrodin: 
anteed. Back 


“Sprayed Nine Years Without a Mishap” 


80 writes E. C. Bowers, State Horticultural Inspector, Harrisburg, Pa., 
regarding his Goulds Sprayer used for heavy demonstration work. The” 
thousands of Goulds Sprayers in use are giving the best of resulte— 
and there's one for every purpose. The Goulds “Monarch” outfit 
shown below is specially adapted for high pressure work not 
Needing a power outfit. Operates 4 leads of hose—8 nozzles; 
— packed plungere — no leather; only one of th 
etyles of 


the 25 


GSowuLwpos 
RELIABLE 
| SS." RAY EES 


hand, barrel and power, $3 to $300. Dura. 
ee =x 4 cleaned. Guar- 


65 years’ pump- 


making capeuenee. Send today for 
free book “How to Spray” and 
ask for expert advice on your 
fequirements. Both free. 





‘SR SCALECIDEEY? - 


apply. 


also ous booklet —‘‘Spraying Simplified’’. 


“Scalecide’’ has 
greater invigorating effect 
On your orchard—-kills more scale, eggs 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to 
We can back up this statement with facts 
concerning the Good Resulis from Using 


“SCALECIDE” 


Send for our illustrated booklet—*’Proof of The Puddin 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., wi 
Learn the dollars and cents value of * 
Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs, 


B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept.O 





One Barrel of “Scalecide” 
Will eee as many Trees as Three Barrels a 2 a 
ny e Lime Sulfur ” eos ye 


a 














LIME 
SULFUR 


LIME 
SULFUR) 

















LIME 
SULFUR 





"*, Tells how “*Scalecide” 
out injury to the trees. 


will positively destroy Sap 


SO Church St.. New York 


San Jose and 
Write today for this FREE book and 
*Scalecide, The Tree Saver’’. 












Sample 
the facts—buy our tested seed 


PEDIGREE POTATOES 


Seed Corn, Oats, Cabbage and 
Vegetable Seeds of All Kinds 


Choice varieties grown on our farm and sold 
direct at wholesale prices—We can furnish a few 
igree, 
ect hills 
A yield of 500 bushels per acre on five 
acres from our pedigree seed was reported a 


varieties of potatoes that have perfect 
grown from seed which came from pe 
only, 


few days ago— 


And our Gold Nugget Corn has yielded over 
200 bushels of ears per acre several times in New Y ork State 


free. Writefor our catalog—get 











Save money—taise better a 7 wre HARRIS 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO.,Box 103, Coldwater, N.Y. [ot of 9G 





APPLE TREES—300,000— PEACH 


TREES 








an 


free orchards. 
commence bearing. Low 


Guaranteed true-to-name, hardy 


with the latest cultural meth 





Trees that will grow and bear those large, tasty, attractive 

for your table and for which the market bids “ high. From splendid parent stock. 
dard or dwarf. Many varieties. Remarkably low pri 
trees that represent 25 years of untizing selection from productive trees in disease- 
Buy direct from us— save money to start with, saving worry when 


our 1915 Fruit Book showin — ons full line of large and small fruits 


"THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO, 


apples, that you want 
ices. —We offer 300, 000 peach 
Any quantity. Prompt shipment. 
hardy and well rooted. Full description in 
Free. Write today. 


Box 10 Yalesville, Cons, 








Protect your trees, vines and plants 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When “ and Why of of Spraying” illustrates 









and descri It’s 
Write at once for FREE 10-DAY “FRaL *< * OFFER 
and Special 


bes outfits for every n 
Introductory Offer. 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 524 ron mea tiHtinols 


SPRAYERS 









SEEDS 


Rtas ven fects. and why we cos 
Just drop a ee 
a BF, 





save 





at ONE-HALF 
City Seedsmen Prices! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds — it's Gitcrcns, 
ou » meaner, 





give you « meena SQU 


e difference in your ein 


SEED COMPANY. Box 36. "Coriiand. N. .. 










WELLS TREES , reces 


f Beckel a 
1 Bartlett Pear 





t. Regis E 


| All trees, 2 yr. 4ft. high, and plants first class, worth $2.00, for $5c. 


| ist of your wants for svecial prices. Freight paid. 


: Fiagara Gra; 1 Eng. Morello Che: 4 = 
ng. Mo: 
1 Concord Grape 1 Mentmesvaes Ss Cherry 1 Burbank Plum 


Wan First Prize at New York State Fair. 

1 Abundance Plum 1 McIntosh Apple 
1 Delicious Apple 
err 


1 Niagara Peach 
y 
rite today for free illustrated catalog and send 


WHOLESALE WURSEMIES, 51 Wei.sier Ave., Dansynie, N.Y. 














Let us send 


PR ms at egy nge he o 


RTL HURST MFE."CO. 1120 "igs Now Soe CAT 








vo one mreneeraty ie 













wil move then pag bor fe." 


ere after it has 


SP kw nner us cash or we'll wait until wiry bee 
Sprayers are weed at 
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paid for itself. We fat Freight. 


for our money. 


Tt States Saperynent Stations. 
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weesncce . : 


SERIE, 00 is chocaseqneghsenoncatnibnnesseiaateta 


ADDRESS,» 400001 ses seereseesernesevresesooerng 
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WARRANT Y—Castings replaced 
FREE any time—one year or 
twenty years if shown to be de- 
fective. Disc Bearings replaced 
FREE if they ever wear out. Every 
Drill guaranteed to be and do 
ALL we claim. 

SUPERIOR Drills have more time 
and labor saving devices than any 
ether drill on earth. 

Every farmer knows his own seed- 
ing conditions better than anyone. 
It matters not what these conditions 
are or how he wishes to do the 
work, he can get a Superior Drill 
that will do the work right. 

The Superior Feed Sows Every 
Seed. None too large; none too 
small. 

Send for the Superior Drill Catalogue, 
Read it and go to your local dealer and 
insist on seeing the Superior Drill—"The 
Name Tells a True Story.” 








EEDS 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and 
Pianter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 


we will send postpaid our 


pAMous ‘eres 


1 pkg. 60 Da . 

A pkg. Betenes te Radish . . + 106 

1 pkg. Self-Growing Celer “Tentege . 200 

i pkg. Early Arrow-head ° + Ibe 

1 Fallerton Market toca . . . 100 

Also 8 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds . + 850 
$1.00 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage and 
pack mes ay receive the above ‘‘Famous Collection,” to- 
ith our New and Instructive Garden —_ 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED 
201 Rose St. Rockford, Iilinots 


oH 





































































Make better gardens. All 
are for purity and 
vitality. Produce tasty 
vegetables and charm- 
ing flowers. Have 

been giving satisfac- 
9 tion for over 50 years. 

Be sure and try our 


oe 65 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 
One large packet each of 


a8 Beet, Lettuce, Radish 
paid. All are 


d To 
hea Idi d exceptionally fine 
in m7 ie Try them. 
Our Superb Large CATALOG FREE 
Seip eltra daresay and Secs ontcl y nies hig! nooo on 
prices. Write for your free copy to-day. 


The Livingston Seed Co.,201 High St.,Columbus, Ohio 

























Pieases even the most eritical 
planters. Produces heavy crops 
and is guaranteed to be 99.5 ure. 
All Buckeye Brands of Oats 
Corn, Timothy and other field 
seeds are carefully tested for 


purity and Afar 
ertt FREE 


instructive 
Tells all about Sh i t 
a! epard’s pedigreed farm 












and Samples 
’ 2 Also which varieties will ~_ 
aaa” be best for different soils ond Pa ~*~ 
a 













I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
no aN seme refunded, 


ip Gate FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and jae hbors’ addresses, 


‘ord, Illinois 


SEED. White and targe 


SWEET. PR =. aE cencconed 
CLOVER E. sanTou, a $2 na FALMOUTH, KY. 








Preparing for Cabbage 

*r. N, 
The seed bed should be located on 
a fertile, well-drained piece of ground 
where there will be no washing or ac- 
cumulation of water. Choose ground 


REED, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


as free from weeds and vermin as 
possible In or near an old barnyard 
is a very poor place. The soil should 
certainly be free from club root or 
any of the cabbage rots 


The ground should! be 

fitted If it is so fine that 
no lumps larger than a pea, it is all 
the better Give the ground a good 
dressing of lime or wood ashes, also 


thoroughly 
there are 


apply about 100 pounds of complete 
fertilizer to every 600 square feet of 
ground. This is about the size we use 
for sowing a pound of seed when the 


bed is not screened Cover the seed 
with a peg-toothed drag as shallow as 
possible Then firm the ground with 
a roller. 

We always seed before 
sowing with the following solution. 
For one pound of seed dissolve one 
corrosive sublimate tablet in one pint 
of water in an earthen dish These 
tablets can be obtained from any drug 
store for about 1 cent each. Now put 
in the d soak 15 minutes, after 
which take out and spread to dry, but 
not in the sun or near artificial heat. 
The seed can be sown wet just as well, 


treat our 





seed ar 


but it is not quite as handy This 
treatment will kill any cabbage dis- 
ease that might be clinging to their 


oily seed coat, 

Where seed is sown in the open we 
usually allow half a pound of seed for 
one acre of cabbage. Of course, this 
would be four times too much if it 
were not for insects and so forth. It 
is always best to have plants enough. 
A dollar invested in seed goes a great 


deal farther than it does in plants, 
even if one was sure he could get 
good, healthy plants. We usually sow 


our seed about May 1. 

We prefer to have as great a period 
between two crops of the cabbage 
family as possible. The cabbage crop 
will adapt itself to a great variety of 
soils if it has enough to feed on A 
soil too much on the gravel order is 
as bad as one too wet. We usually 
put our cabbage on sod ground which 
has been plowed 8 or 10 inches deep. 
We prefer to plow either in fall or 
early spring. Then this ground can 
be kept thoroughly worked until set- 
ting time, By dragging at least once 
a week, most of the weed seeds will 


be germinated and killed, also the 
early moisture will be maintained, 
which is of great importance. A 25- 


ton crop of cabbage probably removes 


more tons of moisture and green mat. 


ter than any other crop the average 
farmer raises. 
After the heads are removed, prob- 


ably there are left 15 tons of rough- 
age. Most of us place too little value 
on this. The Maryland experiment 
station analyzes the cabbage plant for 
digestible protein as follows: Heads 
0.41%, roughage’ 1.41% Silage only 
analyzes 1.20. If a man has no stock 
his roughage ought to bring ao good 
price from some neighbor who has. 

Cabbage needs plenty to eat as well 
as drink, As much fertility is taken 
out of the soil by five tons of cabbage 
an acre as by 20 bushels of wheat. 
Very few crops will repay for the use 
of fertilizerlike cabbage. Manure and 
commercial fertilizer make the best 
potash. We usually apply 10 tons of 
manure an acre and 400 to 700 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer. If no manure 
ia at hand, about 1000 pounds of 4-8- 
10 will answer. We also apply about 
one ton of lump lime an acre Ferti- 
lizer and lime are applied broadcast. 

It does not pay to put the fertilizer 
in hills because late cabbage is a gross 
feeder, and the more the root system 
can be spread the better. Spreading 
the fertilizer has a strong tendency to 
spread the root system. It takes about 
1000 spaonfuls of water to make one 
spoonfuls of commercial fertilizer 
available for a plant. Here comes that 
important factor, moisture, again. 
Often if-a field of cabbage is a little 
slow in the latter part of the season, 


*Excerpts from address before 
New York state vegetable growers’ as- 
sociation. 


200 to 300 pounds of 
nitrate of soda will start the plants 
along. A satisfactory way to supply 
the nitrate is by turning small handfuls 
through a tube taken from a grain drill. 
The hight the tube is carried from the 
ground will govern the spread of the 
nitrate. In this way, none of it falls 
upon the leaves. 


a dressing of 





Favors Uniform Grain Grades 

The grain grading bill as it passed 
the house at Washington has yet to 
come before the senate for. action. 
‘riends of the measure, however, feel 
progress has been made. “This is the 
first time legislation of this character 
has reached this stage,” writes Repre- 
sentative A. F. Lever to this magazine, 
“although, as you Know, it has been 
knocking at the door of congress for 
2D years or more. 

The president of the 
of trade, C. H. 
to give our r 
the Chicago g 
is his interesting 
reply: 

“The Moss bill in effect provides for 
uniform grades of grain sold and trans- 


Chicago board 
Canby, has been asked 
ders the viewpoint of 
ain trade Following 
and informing 





e 
¢ 





ported in interstate commerce, Under 
its terms cereal grades are fixed by 
the department of agriculture, The 


bill does not contemplate the abolition 
of the state grain inspection depart- 
ments. These departments will con- 
tinue to perform the physical function 
of grading grain, but the state inspect- 
ors will receive a federal license when 
properly qualified, and will certify to 
the fact that the grain is graded in 
conformity with the official grain 
standards required by the department 
of agriculture. This situation simply 
means that in order to prevent confu- 
sion the federal grade requirements 
are substituted for the present widely 
different state grades, 

“This pian has been in effect as ap- 
plied to corn since July 1, 1914. I 
think it has given quite general satis- 
faction, but it has not yet been estab- 
lished as to other cereals. 

Standard Grades Considered Desirable 

“In my opinion standard or uniform 
grades are highly desirable. No 2 soft 
red winter wheat, for example, should 
be as nearly as possible the same in 
Chicago, in St Louis, in Toledo and in 
New York. No 1 and No 2 northern 
spring wheat should be practically the 
same in Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago 
and New York. At present there are 
different grade requirements covering 


the same description by number, in 
each of the above markets, except, 
perhaps, Minneapolis and Duluth, 


which are supposed to be the same, 
No 1 northern spring wheat in Chicago 
is considerably higher than No 
northern spring in Minnesota, which, 
in my opinion, is not desirable or ad- 
vantageous in commerce. 

“The grades of No 38 white oats are 
at times quite different in many of 
the western markets, While I realize 
that it is not, perhaps, possible to have 
precisely the same grade in widely dif- 
ferent sections of the country, I believe 
that it is possible to have the grades of 
grain much more nearly uniform than 
they have been in the past. Th‘'s would 
result in No 3 white oats, for instance, 
being about the same in lilinois, in 
Ohio, or in Pennsylvania, 

“Receivers, shippers and 
handlers of grain generally would 
then, in my opinion, be in a position 
to make their purchases and sales by 
grade very much better than they can 
at present. In fact, the advantage of 
uniformity of grades in interstate 
commerce would appear to be obvious. 
Py the terms of the Moss bill, the in- 
spector still remains the employee of 
the state in which he performs his 
duties, although by the federal license 
the government exercises supervision 
of the work 

“In so far as the federal licensing of 
warehouses is concerned, I hesitate to 
express an opinion, for the reason that 
in Illinois our state laws, although 
quite strict, are very satisfactory. The 
Moss bill leaves it entirely optional 
with the owners of the warehouses 
whether or not they shall secure a fed- 
eral license Tt remains to be seen 
how many will avail themselves of this 
privilege.” 


merchant 





Your Garden Annual is bringing us 
nearer the glad, good time when there 
shall be a garden in connection with 
every school. In the country the chil- 
dren will be brought into sympathetic 
touch with his environment, and love 
ot the open country will be developed, 
so that later in life he will have no 
Gesire to leave it—[{Mrs Fred L 
Hatch, Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 





















American Agricuitupist 


Better 
OS ae) os tre) el 
Perfect 
Seed Beds 
Prepared With the 


ACME 


Pulverizing Harrow 


A FTER plowing sod or stubble it 











must be worked down thoroughly 
and pulverized. Sods, clods and 
lumps must be broken up; air spaces 
and voids worked out and filled to in- 
sure a seed bed that willgive BETTER 
CROPS. Make availabie the plant food 
in plowed-in manure by thoroughly 
mixing with pulverized soil. BET- 
TER CROPS will result. 
‘The ‘ACME Pulverizing Harrow 
ies possible the ‘perfect seed bed. Sizes 
tro to 174 ft. wide for one to four horses, 
Light Draft—All Steel—Low Price 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
DUANE H. NASH, enantio 
321 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 
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More important 
The U.S. will export potatoes this 
year. Every bushel raised will be 
needed. Potash is scarce. See 
will be high, This planter 
puts one piece only inevery 
space, saves at least one 
bushel of seed every acto 























distribution of 
fertilizer. 
Ask your 
dealer 

to 








Grenloch, 
Bi. J. 





SEED 


SAM PLES 
And Alfalfa Guide 


We supply you absolutely free ee 
of our hardy, northern grown seeds, 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY and ALFALFA 


ds are the best that money cat ean buy; Hizh in 
Purity. Strong in Germination Also on request we 
will send you our Alfalfa Guide full of informa- 
tion regarding ref valuable p 2 
ure for free . 
rite be day pure are for samples and literature fa re. 
nN WERTHEIMER & SONS, 
Dept t, Ligonier, tnd. 


\Waansravlant 
ALFAL FA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 
Our Fall Book telis how to succeed growing 
any soil or climate east of the Missouri River; ts to sow; 
how to harvest; what to do to sarels a perfect mi meadow. 
We refuse to handle Turkestan i Alfalfa,” 
seed is all American grown, gu arenteed dodder free and 
oe 1% pure. We coo furnish Nebraska, Montana or Dakots 
m seed at very moderate prices, 


GRIMM ALFALFA os cci'ts ‘Hansen's creat new 


Siberian varieties. Also “Dakota 30” and Nebraska seed. 


ALFALFA PLANTS ¢.2 A sure pre sad cccnenies eee 
CLOVER and GRASSES 


Northern grown and of strongest vitality. Wecan furnls 
grass mixture suitable for any soils. 


WING'S GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS 


Are of highest quality that can be produced—fully de 
Scribed in our free catalog. Write tor it today. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popelar 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Goldes 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
G ladiolus Childsi America) 


Ss year we add to the trie 
another novelty equally 
unique, equally ju 

and of surpassi: ng brilliaa- 
cy. It will find its way 
ov er the world as quickly 

5 the others did and take 
f its place every ywhere as the 

foremost garden annual. 
Tpe Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
easy growth, two feet bigh with a score of 
a each crowned with a great crimson ball = 
wooly substance which holds its color and beau 
through the season making it the most 1 re oestinge 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annuals. 

Price ae. ote. per pkt. of 40 seeds ; oF 
for 50 cts,. torches with New BLUE PETUNIA 
GIANT SUMMET COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower‘and Veg: Seeds, Butts, 

ts and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. We are the 
largest growers in thc world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dabliat 
Lilies, Iris, etc,, and our stocks are best and cheapest 


, Floral Pack, N. ¥- 
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“as H ground; 24 inches in thin ground. 
Raising . Big Corn Crop Now cultivate not more than 2 inches 

Cc. A POWELL, GALLIA COUNTY, OHIO dee p with narrow shovels so you will 

\er | 1, the veteran corn grower not break roots. Cultivate from four 
who the article below, | av Vien. to six times, according to the sea- 
ae Ae Soa A «4 cane in’ the son. After the corn has tasseled we 
field, narked and when husked is go through the field and cut or pull 
put and preserved for seed. No oyt ail barren or smutty stalks. That 
seed — “i pr th Bg = is all the. attention corn will need 
pad : this way an extra grade of I cut my corn 12 hills square, strip- 
vel ielding corn has been se- ping it six rows at a time. Be care- 
eure » Editor. ful not*to cut corn when it is wet 

Our land is tiled and drained so as with rain or dew. This is the way I 
to |! t dry, warm and porous. All raise corn. 
land « which clover fails to make a 
00d 1 or grow in is limed. Our Fertilizer in Corn Hills 
ma put on wheat or grass one : wombetae CONT’. W tA 
year it is planted to corn. We A. J, LEGG, NIC - stntete wed 
plow r a good sod 6 or 7 inches One spring I put commercial ferti- 
deer I like to plow early, and leave lizer in the hill in several small plats 
rough so the frost can reach all of corn. In two plats I put a high 
through the furrow. If it is clay or grade complete fertilizer. In one I put 
elay loa (I believe it is better for a 16% acid phosphate. In all of these 
all winds of ground to be plowed a pretty heavy application was used. 
early) not plow too wet at any The fertilizer was dropped first, then 
time. From April 1 to 15 we use a_ the seed corn dropped on top of it 
disk harrow and cut the ground 4 to and covered with a hoe. In all of 
5 in eep. We cut it again just these I got a very poor stand; the 
pefore planting and level with a drag seed did not germinate well though 
or smoothing harrow. Corn is all around where no _ fertilizer was 
planted om April 25 on clay to May used and the same kind of seed was 
10 on old ground. A two-horse used hardly a grain failed to grow. I 
planter is used with rows 44 inches replanted the fertilizer plats and the 
apart, 10 inches in a row. A ferti- second planting came all right. 
lizer attachment.is also used. We I noticed this corn all through the 
drill 100 pounds of good fertilizer to season and observed that where the 
the acre in the rows with the corn. fertilizer was used the worms did not 
We then drill with a grain drill 200 bother the corn, but where there was 
pounds the acre of steamed bone no fertilizer the worms were pretty 
or plete fertilizer. bad on the young corn. 

You n lime before or after plant- After the stalks had reached full 
ng corn. We plant corn 3 to 4 inches size the lower leaves died on all ot the 
deep If the ground packs or weeds fertilized plats, while the unfertilized 
start to crow, we harrow with a_ Part of the cornfield had their leaves 
slant-toothed harrow enough to break &reen down close to the ground. This 
the crust and kill weeds. If ground Was due, I think, to an imperfect root 
is weedy cultivate as soon as corn is development in the fertilized corn and 
through the ground; but do not run & consequent lack of*moisture. The 
tne orn. I do not uncover Unfertilized corn distributed its roots 
at this plowing. When corn is 2 over a larger area and had more 
inches his the harrow is run across sround from which to draw moisture. 
the rows with a slant-toothed harrow Two of the fertilizer plats made a 
er weeder, so that it will break-al] Considerably better yield of corn than 
the ground between stalks. The har- the unfertilized plats and the other 
row will uncover all corn that was Was not compared though it did not 
evered by cultivator. make a satisfactory yield. 

Cultivate again once a week but. The acid phosphate alone made the 
break the crust after each rain as e¢St yield, Taking it all into consid- 
soon as ground is dry. Our second ¢€ration my exprience indicates that 


cultivation is the deepest if ground is 


packed; we then harrow across the 
rows where there is a good stand; 
break all the ground between the 


stalks and kill the weeds. Some will 
be broken down, but I pay no atten- 
tion to that. When the corn is 8 to 
12 inches high, we thin so that stalks 


will stand 18 inches apart in good 
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Concrete Indestructible 


In the foreground of this little 
picture is all that was left of a build- 
img of structural steel, stone and 
brick. In the rear is a building of 
reinforced concrete which stands rela- 
tively uninjured after the fire This 
Was the Edison works. It was a tre- 
mendous test for reinforced concrete. 
The concrete buildings were full of 
inflammable material which burned 
almost like gun powder, but only the 
wooden window sashes were destroyed, 


the concrete floors, beams and posts 
remaining uninjured. It is for this 
reason that eight years ago we em- 
ployed reinforced concrete in the 
building of our big publishing house 
y,ene of the largest structures of this 
kind in the world. 


it does not pay to use fertilizer in the 
corn hills only. A much better plant 
is to apply it all over the soil, then 
the plants will develop a ‘better root 
system and will thus much better 
prepared to withstand drouth. 


be 





Fertilizers for Sugar Beets—Whevre 
commercial fertilizers are used for 
sugar beets they should be applied 
in the spring and thoroughly worked 


into the soil before the beets are 
planted. Potash and phosphoric acid 
are the most essential commercial 


fertilizers. Potash may be applied in 
the form of the sulphate or the muri- 


ate, wood ashes, kainit, etc, Phos- 
phoric acid is best applied in the 
form of ground bone, superphos- 
phate or basic slag. The use of 


phosphatic fertilizers has a tendency 
to increase the sugar content of the 
juice. Nitregenous fertilizers, except 
in connection with phosphoric acid 
and potash, should be_ sparingly 
applied. In large quantities they tend 
to produce abnormally large beets, 
which are very low in sugar content. 
The Garden Annual I looked over 
in 1914 with much interest and only 
wished I had a small farm and the 
time to give it personal attention, that 
I might carry out in a measure the 
suggestions contained in the various 
articles.—[J. C. Clair, Industrial Com- 
missioner, Illinois Central Railroad. 


Birds 


Provide’ the with clean, 
roomy, well-ventilated summer col- 
ony houses where they will not be 


unduly crowded, and where they will 
have fresh air to breathe at all times. 
Stunted puilets are too often produced 
by lack of proper sleeping and roost- 
ing quarters during the summer grow- 
ing period. The feeder should always 
endeavor to keep the pullets growing 
constantly without. any check, thus 
doing away with any danger of re- 
tarding the time of maturity or of 
reducing the ultimate size and vigor 
of the mature birds. 













“Corn is Dear” 








Read what a Great Farm Newspaper 
says about the 1915 outlook 


The Breeder’s Gazette of Jan. 21,1915, W 
says editorially: ‘‘If there ever was a time 
in our agricultural history when bumper 
yields should be assiduously sought, itis 
in this year of 1915. Wheatishigh,and &§ 
at the present rate of export our surplus 
will soon be exhausted. Corn is dear, and 
its comparative scarcity is one of the un- 
derlying causes of our present business 
depression. Oats are moving at strong 
values. - . The place of good commercial 
fertilizers as an efficient aid to increased 
production under certain conditions is too 
firmly established to admit of discussion.”’ 


Use Bradley’s Fertilizers 





Plant food and grain crops this year and 
by making every acre produce its utmost 
reduce the unit cost. This country must do 
her share toward furnishing food for the 
world in 1915 and it will pay the Amer- 
ican farmer to do so. You can produce 
your, crops most cheaply with Bradley’s 








rn Fertilizers. They not only increase the 
ae yield, but they produce crops that ripen 
Ab earlier and that are of better quality. 


Send for free booklet.. 






The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


92 State Street, Boston 2 Rector Street, New York 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Etc. 














ORTHERN GROWN from selected stock seed are the highest grade ob- 
tainable. We have over 15,000 bushels of Dibble’s Heavy-weight Oats in 
store weighing 45-46 pounds per measured bushel,12,000 bushels Twentieth 

Century Oats, average weight 35-38 pounds choice, bright, thoroughly recleaned. 
Our stock of Seed Corn exceeds 40,000 bushels, comprising five kinds, both flint and 
dent, average germination tests above % per cent. 
Our specially constructed srogt-proet potate cellars, 400 feet in length, are well 
filled with as choice a lot of Seed Potatoes as we ever owned— varieties, 
newest and best early, intermediate and late. 


r cent 


D. B. Brand, Alfalfa, Timothy and Clover Seed, 99.50 
pure or better, are the cream of the crop; also full stocks of Canada 
Field Peas, Bariey, Vetch, etc. 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catal and 10 packages of Dibbie’s high 
grade Farm Seeds Free. Fadress . 





EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A. 


The quality of our seeds is the best money wil! buy, while 
our prices are extremely low as we ship direct. 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 


Are You Alive 


to the fact that Reading Bone Fertilizers 
have been approved the dest by every test, 
and the farmer who has used them fAmows their value? 
Endorsed by the Pennsylvania State Grange for the past four 
years, which speaks for itself. 
sJs , 2 that’s what you get when buy a 
Fertilizer Satisfaction —— fertilizer heceutie made. 1 must not 
only contain all the elements of plant food, but these elements should be in avail- 
able form for the plants. That’s what you get when you buy 


Reading Bone Fertilizer 


Our fertilizers are made up from Animal Tankage, Nitrate of Soda, Blood, Bone, 
Clear Acid Phosphate, Muriate and Sulphate of Potash. These are the elements 
in a fertilizer that produce big crops, Don’t buy fertilizers by the pound or even 

analysis unless you know from what elements the analysis is derived. Write 
us for full information and prices on our bone base fertilizers before you place 
your order for the coming season. We want responsible agents to represent us. 


READING BONE FERTILIZER CO., Reading, Pa. 
F. C. TANGER, General Agent, State of New York, 443 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sows Fertilizers *.: 


Sows broadcast or in rows all kinds of 
eom mercial fertilizers—nitrate, phosphate, 
guano, lime, ashes, etc. Distributes it fast 
and evenly in amountsfrom one hundred to 
several thousand pounds per acre. Simple 
and strong. Gauge is easily and quickly set. 


GCricopecfine 
STEVENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


Has only force feed which will sow suc- 
cessfully all kinds of c ommercial fertilizers 
in large or smal! quantities. No springs or 
gearsin box. Order one this se ason. We'll 
refer you to a dealer if ~the line of 
mone near you. Send 
today for 86-page Cata- 
log of Chicopee Line 


Beicher & Taylor 
Agricultural 
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Riding Cultivators 


havethat accuracy and ease 
of control that fits every con- 
dition of soil and growth of 
ants. Everythingis at your 
ger tins—easily shifted, ad- 
justable for ail kinds of work. 
Lever controlling width of cul- 
tivation does not change angle of 
teeth—very important. Steel frame. 
Guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels, excellent for hill-side work. 
Parallel gang shift, high and low 
wheels, dust-proof ings, etc. 
ie or two row. 
Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for free booklet, “‘ Two 


Horse Riding and Walking Culti- 
vators." 


Sarewan m’'F’Ga Co. 
Grentoech, 


nN. 4. 





Poultry Manure 


Use our Dried, Disintegrated, Odorleas 


Prepared Poultry Manure 


In fine, drillable condition, suitable for all soils and general 
crops; particularly recommended for greenhouses, flowers, 
lawns and gardens. Orders taken for Fertilizer Chem. 
lewis and complete mixtures made up unger any special 
formula, with any grade of Potash de » at reasonable 
prices. 

*“OCROXTON FISH MEAL’? for feeding 
poultry and hogs, 55 to 60 per cent. protein. Booklet, Sample 
and Prices upon application to 


N. J. Fertilizer & Chemical Co. "¢.2*!2:2* 


We also offer a variety of slightly used, almost new, second- 

hand LUMBER. SLATS of various sizes suitable for bat- 

tening, crates, coops, etc. 2x4 SCANTLING, LATH and 
in 8 foot lengths and less. 








Send for fres book anyhow. 


Try-a-bag of 


fertilizer. Our brands increase 
yield, improve quality and hasten 
maturity. $2 to $4 an acre will 
show you. Also ask for carload 
inducement and terms to agents. 


The Am. Agr. Chem. Co. 
Cimcinnati, Cleveland, Detroit. 








The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


— 


TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Aecurste 5 snBesten for 100 to 3,500 Ibs. per acre whether 
material . dry, sticky, lumpy, vy or light. 
write for booklet A to 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO.. Lawrence, Mass. 














te Buy, 
prices’ decidedl diy 
aa Buy be- 
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Tr” Also Sitatta Aisike, 


lover, ‘alt free, 


Kinds grass see ceaeh, §2-page ca’ 
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HORSE ft EAD 





TN 
IME AND PHOSPHATE CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 





Extra selec: 


Seed Corn tse: x8 


Ste. Mghet yilters, Best show corn. Goceeike, 





In 1912 I began a four-year rotation 
experiment to determine the best fer- 
tilizers to use on land in this vicinity. 
The rotation is corn, on sod, oats, 
wheat and grass. Three adjoining 
plots of one acre each were measured 
and staked,’ and were designated 1 2 
and 3. The soil is dark clay loam with 
some silt, and was originally strewn 
with large boulders indicating glacial 
deposit. When the experiment began 
the land had been in grass two years, 


and two cuttings of hay had been 
taken oft 

The fertilizing arrangement was: On 
plot No 1, no fertilizer; on plot No 2, 
to be applied annually, a_ fertilizer 
made up of 150 pounds 16% dried blood, 
worth $3.50 a hundred; 428 pounds 
14% acid phosphate at 60 cents a hun- 
dred; 156 pounds, 48% sulphate of pot- 
ash, worth $2.50 a hundred, or a total 
of $12.72, On plot No 3, to be applied 
annually, the same except that the 
potash was omitted and its equivalent 
in weight of sand substituted, Its cost 
is placed at $8.82. 

The results tabulated are as fol- 
lows: Corn in 1912 on plot No 1, mar- 
ketable corn, 41 bushels; 1.8 bushels 
of soft nubbins and 123 bundles stalks, 
making a total product from an acre 
$34.51. Plot No 2, yielded 74 bushels 
of marketable corn, 5.8 bushels of soft 
nubbins and 176 bushels of _ stalks, 


making a total product from one acre 
of $62.54 Plot No 3, yielded 69% 
bushels of marketable corn, 69 
bushels of soft corn and nubbins and 
165 bundles stalks, making a _ total 
product from the acre of $59.29. The 
above values taken are Seventy-two 
pounds corn in ear counted a bushel. 
Price of marketable corn, 70 cents a 
bushel; soft and nubbins, 35 cents a 
bushel, and stover 5 cents a bundle. 
The percentage of soft and nubbins to 
marketable corn on plot No 1 is less 
than on 2 and 3 

Corn on Nol matured earlier, while 
on No 2 and 3 it grew larger and more 
luxuriant, with higher percentage of 
soft corn and more nubbins. The year 


1912, in this locality, was a fairly good 
corn year The corn was planted in 
check rows 3 feet apart.east and west, 
and 8 feet 4 inches apart north and 
south. Corn planters were used, ad- 
justed to drop three or four kernels to 
a hill, and the fertilizer was dropped 
on the hill, A smoothing harrow was 
run over the field after planting. 

The field from which the experi- 
mental three acres were taken con- 
tained 8% acres. The remaining 6% 
acres also were planted to corn, and 
handled in exactly the same manner 
except that I used 750 pounds an acre 
of a fertilizer composed of 1600 pounds 
of hen manure, valued at 35 cents a 
hundred, 2450 pounds of 16% acid 
phosphate and 825 pounds of ground 
limestone valued at 25 cents a hun- 
dred. The total cost being $24.56. This 
would make the cost an acre §&3.78. 
These 6% acres produced 55.6 bushels 
marketable corn and 3.8 bushels of 
soft nubbins an acre. Calculated on 
the same basis as for the experimental 
plots the total product an acre 
was $47.57 

Oats and Wheat in 1913 and 1914 


Plot.No 1 yielded 30 bushels of grain 
and 2900 pounds of straw. At 35 cents 
a bushel for grain and $5 a ton for 
straw the crop value was $24.65. Pilot 
No 2 yielded 46 bushels of grain and 


3500 pounds of straw, giving an acre 
value of $29.72. Plot No 8 yielded 4:5 


bushels of grain and 3200 pounds 
straw, or a crop value of $28.19 to the 
acre. In 1913 occurred a severe drouth, 
which curtailed the yield, especially in 
size and plumpness of grain. The re- 
maining 6% acres of this field were 
also sown to oats, using 400 pounds to 
the acre of 288-2 fertilizer, The yield 
was 42 bushels an acre. On same 
basis as above, estimating the straw at 
3000 pounds 4n acre, the gross product 
was $26.40. In 1914 wheat was the 
harvested crop. Plot No 1 yielded 22 
bushels of grain and 2920 pounds of 
straw, giving an acre value of $29.50 
Plot No 2 yielded 34.5 bushels of grain 
and 4130 pounds of straw, or an acre 
value of $45.15. Plot No 3 yielded 32.6 
bushels of grain and 3950 pounds of 
straw, yielding a crop value of $42.47. 
In 1914 the spring and early summer 
were unusually wet, but as the land 
was well drained not much damage 
was done. 


The balance of the field, 6% acres, 





1209 Sample on request. Write today 
py. N. SOARFE, Now Onrlisie, Ohis 


Making Fertilizer Tests 


General plan where cereals and grass form the rotation--Returning 
crops and net after fertilizer was deducted—Personal account 
by D. H. Ayers of Tompkins county, New York 


was also sown with wheat, using again 
400 pounds to acre of 2-8-2 
But instead of all acid phosphate for 
the phosphoric acid, one-half acid and 
one-half basic slag were used. Basic 
slag is slower in its action 
out its phosphoric acid the following 
year when wheat kernels are forming 
The substitution of 500 pounds of basic 
slag for the same amount of acid phos- 
phate would increase the cost of a ton 
of 2-8-2 about 75 cents. 

The balance of the wheat crop was 
31.2 bushels an acre, which, with es- 
timated value of straw added, would 
show gross product of $41.20. The fer- 
tilizer for the oats and wheat was 
sown by a fertilizer distributer before 
the last harrowing and was harrowed 
in. This is safer and I believe better 
than to sow the fertilizer by drill with 
the seed, 





SUMMING UP CROP YIELD AND CASH 
RETUBNS 
Plot Nol - Product Fertilizer Net 
1912—Corn and stalks .. $34.51 None $34.51 
1913—Oats and straw 24.65 None 24.65 
1914—Wheat and straw |... 29.50 None 29.50 





Total for three years.. $88.66 $88.66 





Plot No 2 
1912-—-Corn and stalks .... $62.5 $49.82 
1913—Oats and straw .... 29.72 17.00 
1914--Wheat and straw .... 45.15 32.43 
Totals for three years.. $137.41 $38.16 $99.25 


Plot No 3 





1912-——-Corn and stalks .... $59.3: $8.82 $50.57 
1913—Oats and straw 28.19 8.82 19.57 
1914—-Wheat and straw 42.47 8.82 33.65 
Totals for three years.. $130.05 $25.46 $103.59 
Balance of field 
1912—-Corn and stalks $47.57 $3.78 $43.75 
1913—-Oats and straw 26.40 4.06 22.34 
1914—Wheat and straw .... 41.26 4.21 36.99 
Totals for three years.. $115.17 $12.05 $103.12 


From the data given, 
farmer can deduce the 
most applicable to his particular case. 
The whole story will not be told until 
the hay is cut in 1915. We have an 
excellent stand of clover and timothy 
this fall. The results from plot No 1, 


which has been cropped for three suc- | 


years without fertilizing indi- 
eate the natural fertility of the land 
and its reserve potentialities. By mak- 
ing similar tests every farmer can get 
his land to tell him how best to han- 
dle it. be 

Comparison of the results on plot 
No 3 and the balance of the field dem- 
onstrates the benefit of intelligent fer- 
tilization, It also points to the con- 
clusion that there is a limit beyond 
which excessive and expensive ferti- 
lization will not pay, even though 
larger crops are secured. 


cessive 





Best Fertilizer for Truck Crops 


The man who expects to succeed in 
truck growing will find to produce 
crops early enough or of high enough 
quality to find a ready sale and be 
profitable he must use more or less 
commercial fertilizers, even though he 
may have already used an abundance 
of barnyard manures, said R. T. De 
Berry at a recent Tennessee farmers’ 
institute. This being true he naturally 
wishes to understand how to use them 
to enable him to get the best results. 
While there are several different sys- 
tems of using fertilizers, I prefer, in 
growing crops of high market value 
and relatively low fertility value, un- 
der which class most truck crops 
come, to. supply all of the elements 
needed to produce a maximum crop. 

Under this system I am sure of hav- 
ing enough plant food’ to develop my 
plants and bring them to complete 
fruition and maturing whether they 
are able to take up any of that in the 
soil or not. For instance, in growing 
tomatoes, for each ton of fruit which 
[ thought that my soil would be able 
te produce I would apply 3.2 pounds 
of nitrogen, one pound of phosphoric 
acid and 5.4 pounds of potash in some 
readily available form. I should not, 
of course, expect the plants to utilize 
every ounce of this plant food, but 
they would be able to use so much of 
it that with the available elements al- 
ready in the soil they would get 
enough to produce the ton of fruit 
under normal conditions, 

Where practicing this system, I do 
not hesitate to supply phosphoric acid 
and potash in amounts considerably 
in excess of the needs of the truck 
crop. There is very little risk to be 
run of these two elements leaching or 
washing out of the soil, and they are 
just what the leguminous crop, with 

[To Page 23.] 


fertilizer. | 


and gives | 


every thinking 
conclusions | 
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immense Power! Longest Service! 


Engines biilt for honest, econom- 
ical service. Sizes suitable for all 
purposes, 


GEISER 


Peerless Engines 


especially designed for heavy draft. Use either 
wood or coal as fuel very part extra strong. 
Equipped with antifriction ba bearings. Easily does 
work on = many engines of larger ya 
ratings fai Learn the many reasons a 
Geiser x. 3 Engine will prove x. FE 
Write for Free Book 
implement Ce. (Inc.) 
59 Ww. iron St., Rockford, 11. 42554 
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investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene S1ai iver; Engin: 
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eee bask Ol a TY ay =a! an 
antes |, 1 2-8 to 18 borssporer. 
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tells bow tener witl be useful to you. 

















Big, Luscious Strawberries 


—the kind that win great admiration for 
their beauty and flavor —can begrown 
right in your own garden. Allen’s True- 
Jo-Name plants assure you of large 
crops of big delicious berries. They are 
hardy and true-to-type—the result of 
over 30 years’ careful study and selection. They 
comprise ali the early and late strains ofthe standasd 
varieties. Prompt sh ipment of any quantity. Fresh 
Stock, careful selection. 41) plants guaranteed 
true-to-name, Write for 


Allen’s 1915 Berry Book 
Gives latest cultural methods, 

ribes fully Allen's many 
varieties of strawberries and 
other small fruits. It’s tree, 
Write for copy today. 
The W.F. AllenCo. 

13 Market St. 
Md. 








Our nameé 
costesiee ot 
R DY Foster 








Mother Root Apple Grates meke 








S trees. To prove their 

offer 6 Grafts (rooted) for testing, i) 
you will send 10c to help cover cos 
and mailing eupense. They will bear 
barrels upon barrels of apples in @ 
time. Catalogue telling about other Blizzard 
ts, EVERBEARING STRAWBER- 






Galloways Porterhouse 
a . Tomato FREE 




























Veeoconoorre == 
GEO. W. P. JERRARD CO. 

I Aroostook 

‘| Seed Potatoes 

| lt Government Inspected. Catalugue Free. 

i CARIBOU MAINE 














SEED and ig Four Seed Oats, Timothy, 
ol con, St ue Grass. All kinds 0' 
eed, Common, 
Alsike, Alfalfa, Boy. oeee and Cow Peas. Will 
samples absolutely free. Don’t buy until you get my 
prices on these seeds bo are guaranteed, and choice 
Cue grown. U. J. COVER, Mt. Gilead, @. 





Raw Ground Lime—Atlas Farm Powder 
for Agricuitural Use 
_ Try our Munn’s Poultry & Chick Grit 
F. E. CONLEY LIME & FERT. CO., Dept. E, uTica at 





OATS, BARLEY,WHEAT, POTATOES 

New varieties. Largest yielders knows. 

Bese ety: Ba low. New Catalog FREE. 
ad's Exp. Farms, Charlotte, 


ALFALFA HAY taitinsihenle cared. Inauiee 


E. 1. WHITE SY KACUSE, N. ¥- 
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School Agriculture 


We Learn to Do by Doing 


Lesson 6—Plants Need Moisture 


F it were not for food, no plant 

| or animal would be able to live; 
neither would it grow. We are 

all miliar with the method by 
which animals secure their food, but 
with plants it is different. They have 
no t mouths in which to take in 
their food, no fingers or lips or ton- 
gues to bring the food to their mouths, 
soil food is carried into the 

plant through the roots; and every 
bit of that soil 

food must be in 


solution. You see 
the water that 
plants drink in 
hrough their 
roots contains 
soluble plant 
food, and when 
the water is 
taken into the 
roots the plant 
food or soil food 
follows along in 
it or with it. 
This is done by a 
process called 
osmosis. 

An experiment 
to show this may 
be performed as 
follows: Remove 
the shell from 
the large end of 
a hen’s egg. 
Break hole in the small end, rinse 
it out with water, and fill with 
colored water Now set the egg, con- 
taining the colored water in a dish 
or a bottle containing clear water, 
placing it big end down, The colored 
water will pass through the mem- 
brane and color the clear water. 

Osmosis may be illustrated in still 
another way. Soak a bladder to soften 
it. This done, cut a piece large enough 
to cover the end of a glass tube, as 
Fasten securely with waxed 
thread Now partly fill the tube with 
molass¢ and put it in a bottle of 
water placed so that the molasses in- 
side and the water outside will be on 
the same level The tube should now 
be fastened, in order that it may re- 
main in this position. After a few 
hours it will be observed that the 
molasses is rising in the tube above 
the liquid outside, This is because 
water from the outside is passing 
through the membrane and occupies 
space in the tube. In a similar way 
water and soluble plant food are Car- 
ried into plants and circulate from 
cell to cell in the plant, The function of 
roots is to steady plants in the soil and 
to transport water absorbed by root 
hairs to other parts of the plants. The 
root hairs, containing protoplasm, or 
vital substance, have a greater density 
than the water in the soil. This causes 
water to pass into the root cells, car- 
rying plant food with it, This is done 
Just as in the case of water passing 
through the membrane over the glass 
tube, raising the molasses in the tube, 

When water is evaporated through 
the leaves, the fluids within the plant 
cells become more dense which tends 
to pump up from the roots below. In 
this way water and soluble plant food 
are caused to flow to the top of very 
high trees. From this we see why 
moisture in the soil is very important 
and how the tiny root hairs become 
agents of great power and usefulness 
in the world’s work, 
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Books About Country Life 


A great many books have appeared 
in recent years on building country 
houses, Most of these have been of a 
superficial nature, of little practical 
value, and more likely have served to 
lead people astray in country building 
than to have helped them. A book 
altogether different has been written 
by J. D. Sawyer on How to Make a 
Country Place. Mr Sawyer is a practi- 
cal builder, who has built a number of 
country houses, and developed several 
country places. In all he has spent 
more than a million dollars in this 
kind of work. His book, therefore, !s 
extremely practical and devoid of any- 
thing of a theoretical or superficial na- 
ture. He knows exactly what he 
Writes about, and wha’ he writes about 
he speaks with authority. The thou- 
Sand and one little things that enter 
Into a country piace are included in 
one way or another in this book so 
that any one contemplating building 


,other book on 


up a country place can turn right to 
the point in question and find his an- 
swer, This book is bcuntifully illus- 
trated, printed on superfine paper and 
sells for $3. 7 

A few years back we heard a goud 
deal about nature study in schools. 
This work served a purpose, but grad- 
ually was replaced by the teaching of 
agriculture in the schools. Connecting 
these two branches is a new book on 
the Natural History of the Farm bv 
James G. Needham of Cornell univer- 
sity, which deals with the sources cf 
agriculture, It is primarily for teach- 
ers, but gives much information of a 
practical nature that will interest farm 
children. An acquaintance with the 
“why” and “how” of things is certain 
to contribute to agriculture content- 
ment in an enlargement of the farin 
surroundings, and to a better rural life. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Breeding Farm Animals 


Another notable book just from the 
press is Prof M. W. Harper’s new 
book on Breeding Farm Animals. 
There has long been need for a popu- 
lar book written for the layman and 
stockman which brings the subject of 
breeding up to date. Other than Dav- 
enport’s Principles of Breeding, no 
this subject has ap- 
peared except along very superficial 
lines. Prof Harper’s book is imme- 
diately up-to-date, is very practical 
and discusses the subject in a way 
that any student or reader can readily 
understand. It is a book for every 
stockman’s library as well as for many 
college courses. It contains 336 pages, 
and the price is net $1.50. 

Volume II of the Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture, by L. H. Bailey, 
has just been received from the press. 
As previously announced, this set, 
when finished, will contain six volumes 
and will be a discussion for the ama- 
teur and the professional and com- 
mercial grower of the kinds, covering 
the characteristics and methods of 
cultivation of plants grown for orn:- 
ment, fancy fruit and vegetables. In- 
cluded also is a botanical key to the 
natural families and genera. This voi- 
ume contains ages 60838to 1200 0f the 
set. The price of each volume is $1. 

The Business of Farming has been 
written by William C. Smith, author 
of How to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn 
an Acre on Worn Soil. The author 
discusses the various by-products of 
the farm, bookkeeping on the farm, 
care of farm machinery, real cost of 
operation, shipping and marketing 
products, utilizing farm products in 
feeding cattle, hogs and sheep and 
valuable advice about staying on the 


farm, It is a book dealing with 
many phases of farm life. Price $2 
net. 


Any or all of these books may be 
obtained from Orange Judd company, 
New York City, at the prices named. 


Among the Books 


THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING, By 
B. Lane. 300 pages. Price $1.25. 
A book for all people interested in 

any way in dairying as a business. Va- 
rious business methods and systems 
which will help dairymen to reap 
greater profits are clearly outlined 
and clearly discussed. 

CEREALS IN AMERICA. By Dr Thomas 
F. Hunt. Cloth bound. 449 pages 
and fully illustrated. Price $1.75 
An ideal treatise for home ‘study 

and reference, on wheat, corn, oats, 

barley, rye, sorghum, rice and buck- 
wheat, The text discusses varieties, 
soils, fertilization, culture methods, 
harvesting and preservative uses and 
how to prepare for use, and best ways 
of marketing. 

These books may be obtained of 

Orange Judd company, New York city, 

at*the price mentioned. 








Referring to some test pots carried on 
by Dr Cushman several years since, I 
have to advise that while there experi- 
ments showed that ground orthoclase 
containing potassium might sometimes 
be used on the soil with an increased 
production of crop, we have no evi- 
dence that the material can be thus 
employed economically. It appears 
that, unit for unit of potassium, the 
soluble salts imported from Germany 
can be purchased as cheap or more 
cheaply than the properly ground spar, 
and under such circumstances there 
seems to be no question but that the 
preference will He with the more sol- 
uble material—{Wiliam ‘Whitney, 
Chief of Bureau of Soils. 





E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


1857 FoR°OViR rirty-rive Years 1915 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


The editor of one of our leading agricultural papers writes us under 
date of January | 2th, 1915, as. follows :- 

“I am doing all | can to induce farmers to plant grain crops this year. 

“Grain is very high and it is going higher. Wheat is going to $2.00 
per bushel and other grains will share in the advance. Wheat costs $2.50 
per 100 pounds now, and pound for pound oats cost as much. 

“It seems to me that the eastern farmer's salvation is to buy plant 
food and grow Com, Wheat, Oats, Barley and Buckwheat. 

“Last fall 1 doubled my acreage of winter wheat and this spring I 
shall triple the acreage of oats. 1 managed to produce 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and sold the straw at $17.00 per ton in the bam.” 














The Evening Su n 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 30, 1915 


SEES $2 WHEAT 
IN TEN DAYS 


Chicagoan Says That Is Senti- 
ment on Market There. 

















The developments in the wheat situa- 
tion to-day were: The prediction that ‘ 
the commodity would soon touch $2 a , 
bushel ; the introduction to a House 
committee of the Manahan resolution 
for a Congressional investigation into 
the fluctuation of price, and the virtual 
decision of Chicago bakers to raise the 
price of bread to 6 cents a loaf. Wheat 
went to $1.505§ to-day shortly after the 
opening on the Chicago Exchange. 

The price of wheat will go to $2 a 
bushel soon, according to S. M. Hast- 
ings, vice-president of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturing Association. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—May wheat sold 
on the local Board of ‘Trade to-day for 
$1.52 per bushel. At one time July 
wheat sold at $1.85 per bushel. 

May corn closed at 82 cents and 
July corn at 884 cents per bushel, both 
new records for the crop. Oats, also, 
set new high season records by closing 
at 6034 cents per bushel for May and 
5834 cents for July options. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO TOP DRESS YOUR WHEAT 


Be sure that you buy 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


They are Available Plant Foods that more than meet the most 
exacting requirements, giving plump, sound, full heads of grain and vigorous, 
healthy straw. 

Eastern users of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers are raising 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The average for the United States for three years is 
1426 bushels to the acre. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS! WILL YOU MAKE THE MOST OF IT? 


Write us and mention The American Agriculturist. 

























THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St.,N. Y. 

















| Have You a Tractor? 


If you have a tractor, or if you are going to buy one, remem- 


ber that the success and econOmy with which it is operated 


depends very largely upon the machines to which it is hitched. 


The D. A. 
Has-made-good Cutan Engine Harrow 


was the first harrow built especially for engine power. It is heavy and oor 

throughout. The ri 
main frame is made of 
heavy angles and isstout- 
ly braced with angles. 
The disks are extra heavy cut- 
lery steel, rolled to our own 
analysis and forged sharp. The 
bearings are dust- proof oil- 
soaked hardwood, perfectly lu- 
bricated.The hitch is adjustable 
to any tractor. The rigid main 
frame and axle draft rods dis- 
tribute the pull uniformly over 
the entire machine, 























Ca Ask your, denles about pee 

CuTAWAY RK) Double Ac- 
Just Press tion Engi ine Harrow. If he 
Valuable to you doesn’t sell CurawaYy (CLARK) 


tools, write us at once, We ship 


for the informa- direct where we have noagents. 


tion it contains. 


Fully illustrated. THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
Sent postpaid Moker of the original CLARK diak harrows and plows 
upon request. 851 MAIN STREET HIGGANUM, CONN. 


























































































































AKLAND’s five outstanding points of 

superiority make it the ideal car for country 
and city service. A car for those who demand unusual 
strength with economical service, plus rare beauty and speed. 


OAKLAND ECONOMY is a lasting economy; not a bait in 
the form of low first cost—but extending through the life of the car. 


OA ND STRENGTH is achieved by a plan of con- 
struction Which makes unwieldy and expensive bulk unnecessary. 
The result is reduced weight which insures saving in fuel, in 


tires, in general upkeep. 


OAKLAND SAFETY is assured by its low suspension of 
weight; its low center of gravity; preventing the dangers of travel 
on rough or slippery roads. Yet this is accomplished 

without taking from Oakland’s 

road clearance, 





ver AlL 


| Light Weight. 
lmGravity with 


ities 
| + 

.. a OAKLAND SPEED comes from its combina- 
Cndlwer. Fivion of high-speed motor with great power, and its 
‘allies Lines Wedge Body Lines which lessen wind resist- 
ihe Wind pe. The Oakland Northway Motor sweeps up the 


hills with an uninterrupted burst of speed. 


uy with The Oakland is a mechanical triumph in every way, but its 
‘9 right to be called a great car, rests primarily upon its strength, its 
safety, its speed, and its lasting economy. 


When you get into an Oakland and feel its thrill, 
you know you are ina car of extraordinary yet easily 
controlled power. We invite you to enjoy such a 


demonstration. 
Fours and Sixes—Speedsters, Roadsters and Touring Cars—$1100 to $1685 f£.0.b. factory. 


Let Us Send You the Name and Address of 
Nearest Oakland Dealer. Write for Catalog. 


Oakland Motor Company 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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JOTTINGS FROM 
THE, FARMERS 


Milk Sells for Too Little 


I sell milk to a New Y 
At the price paid milk costs more t» 
produce than we get. A neighbor sold 
his herd last month, Said it didn’t pay 
to keep cows. He is going to rais2 
more hogs and sheep, and use up his 
rough feed on He calculates 
to buy a few discarded young calves of 
his dairy neighbors and raise these. 
He will get out of doing a lot of hard 
work. I have two strong, hard-sensed 
boys and we do ali our work. I have 
been using a pure-bred bull for sev- 
eral years. I increased the heard aver- 
age over 1400 pounds during the last 
eight years, Better breeding did it. 
Apples here in little demand. Thou- 
sands of barrels rotted on the ground. 
If our large cities would provide stor- 
age facilities, their people would get 
better food and at a low cost.—[I. LI. 
Keller, New York. 


* 





ork dealer. 


steers, 


It is my sincere belief that if house- 
wives could be induced to plant a flow- 


er bed or pot plants just once they 
would never afterward be without 
them. In the hurry and bustle of 


early springtime on the farm too many 
of the good women think they cannot 


take the time to plant the seeds and 
care for them. However, there are 
many kinds that require but little at- 


tention, and that once started will care 
for themselves year after year. No 
home is complete without flowers. 
There is a companionship, a refining 
and elevating influence about them 
that makes better people of us. Lit- 
tle children love them and delight in 
picking, preserving and caring for 
them. I have lived on a farm 20 years 
and have never been without flowers. 
They have cheered and brightened the 
home, amply repaying for the time 
and labor given. I have raised the or- 
dinary annuals, but delight most in 
raising the choicer varieties from seeds, 
my favorites having been carnations, 
primroses, dahlias, geraniums, cosmos 
and cannas.—[Mrs George Gray, Ot- 
sego County, N Y. 


Farmers in southern New York hope 
the new administration at Albany will 
bring a new impulse in highway con- 
struction. In Broome and adjacent 
eounties there are bits of road that are 
needed to complete already construct- 
ed lines. Sometimes it is not more than 
two or three miles that is wanted. 
Most of these lines have been on the 
approved list for a long time, while 
other longer lines which were deter- 
mined upon a good while ago never 
have been touched at all. The work 
of repair has not been done in a very 
satisfactory manner in many instances, 
net perhaps on account of incom- 
petence on the part of the patrolmen 
in charge, but through complications 
higher up. We are greatly handi- 
capped by the existing state of affairs. 
{B. L, Vincent, Broome County, WY. 

The leading wrong in my community 
is a lack of interest in public schools, 
education and the church, The public 
interest in both school and church is 
far below what it should be. This is 
true of most all rural communities and 
as a consequence they are merely ex- 
isting and not living such a life as a 
civilized, christianized community of 
people should live. Three or four in- 
different, disinterested families can 
keep down a community more than six 
or eight live, industrious, energetic 
famliies can lift it up. Too many on 
the wagon and not enough pulling. The 
school and church are the foundation 
upon which to build everything neces- 
sary and essential for the best, bright- 
est and happiest life of every commu- 
nity. Boost the school; build up the 
yural chuch; get education and then 
good well-kept farms, and clean, com-~ 
fortable and happy homes will follow. 
[W. E, Roberts, Ohio. 


Farmers have been advised to feed 
birds during the cold months. How- 
ever, there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. Birds are a great friend to the 
farmer, especially the quail and par- 
tridge, and most growers feed quail 
during the cold weather. In return the 
birds will eat many insects that are 
harmful tocrops, but at the same time 
another, proposition confronts the 
farmer. The hunter raids the farm- 
er’s premises, tears down his fences 
and feels offended if the farmer orders 
him off. The same birds that the 





farmer has been feeding during the 
winter are shot and taken away. A 
few winters ago I fed a flock of quail 
that was near by. When the spring 
came a friend shot the birds I had 
been saving to eat harmful insect pests 
on my crops So I had no reward for 
my care. There should be law to 
keep hunters from shooting quail for 


a number of years. The law should 
be the same as against song birds, $10 
fine and costs.—[John H. Cantwell, 
Tioga County, Pa. 

Apple trees are like little children. 


If you get them started right the first 
few years, then you do not need to be 


quite so particular. I leave three or 
four branches, 2 or 3 feet high. It is 
owing to the variety, and the method 
of culture I expect to follow. After I 
get them started right I do as little 
pruning as I can until they have the 
bearing habit established. You can 
ruin the fruitfulness of an apple tree 
very easily, by too much _ pruning. 
Some young trees are very thick and 
bushy; and we should get the nour- 
ishment of the tree diverted to fruit 
bearing rather than wood growth. 
We do most of the pruning in the win- 


ter.—[W. W. Farnsworth, Lucas Coun- 


ty, O. 


I am a working man on the farm 





and I simply want to say a few words 
for the rural mail carrier For one 
thing, we ought not to ask carriers 
to haul irticles without postage, 
neither to stamp our own mail in cold 
weather We ought not to ex- 
pect the mail carrier to have a lot of 
loose change in his pocket Having 
the right change is our job, not his. It 
is very easy als. to ask him to do 
something as a friendly act that is not 
permitted by the postoffice department. 
Being a 1d, he often dislikes to 
speak about it, but we can save him 
annoyance and trouble if we won't ask 


him to carry messages for us to other 
neighbors or to haul things toand from 
other places, or to do other things that 


are against the rules of the postoffice 
department Above all, let’s have a 
smile and a kind word for this man 
who brings so much cheer to us.— 
[James Lawrence, Pennsylvania. 

Tt usually buy lime-sulphur, or did 
last year, by the barrel; but there are 
places where people cannot put it in 

have known 


the original package, I 
places in Columbus where it is sold by 
the gallon to people who want just a 
little for home use. It is much cheaper 
when the storekeeper can open the 
barrel and measure it than it would be 
to buy it in the original package. —(N. 
D. Bristol, Franklin County, O. 


Concerning the attendance of young 
men at agricultural meetings, I think 
the institutes should be amusing as 
well as instructive. The young men 
and boys are not so interested in the 
solid facts as are the older farmers. 
Distance, perhaps, keeps many from 
these meetings. Doing the ‘winter 
morning chores before driving six or 
eight miles to these meetings, and re- 
turning the same day in time for the 
evening feeding, is certainly one dis- 
couraging feature to the young farm- 
er. I believe these meetings should 
be brought nearer the farmer by hold- 
ing one day and evening institutes in 
as many townships as possibile instead 


ot expecting the farmer to drive 80 
far to the regular two day meetings, 
as are held in Ohio, often too far 


away for the busy farmer to attend.— 
{G. H. Harter, Delaware County, O. 


I often find it necessary during cold 
weather to watch my brood sows very 
carefully. Not infrequently I take 
care of the pigs as fast as they arrive, 
by placing in a box or basket, and 
then later on see that they get their 
breakfast. For a day or two after far- 
rowing I feed the sows sparingly. In 
a few days full rations are provided. 
Nothing is better than grass for the 
recently farrowed sow. This succu- 
lence has an added value, besides nu- 
trition. I aim to have skim milk for 
the sows and of course for the pigs 
both before. and after weaning time. 
At weaning time the two or three 
smallest pigs are left with the sow for 
a few days more, the stronger and 
sturdier ones being placed off by them- 
selves. If the sleeping quarters and 
feeding troughs are kept sanitary and 
clean there will be seldom, if any, dis- 
aster arising from indigestion or 
scours.—[H. W. Swope, Pennsylvania, 


I think young men ought to come to 
sgricultural meetings, but it is a big 
problem to get them out. The responsi- 
bility of the financial success of the 





farm rests upon the older men and not 
on the younger ones, For this reason it 
is the older men that are keen for all 
suggestions that will bring in an extra 
dollar or make a dollar go farther. At 
these agricultural meetings the suc- 
cessful men are surrounded and al- 
most overwhelmed with questions by 
the successful men in the same 
line of work. The boys do not have 
management and financial responsi- 
bility of the farm and their interest 
more general because it is their 
father that growing apples’ or 
something else. At several of the 
meetings that I have been to the 
young men there were in many cases 
farming for themselves and were keen 
to get pointers. I cannot see the young 
men coming to the conventions keen 
with interest and enthusiasm until] the 
responsibility of the managing and 
financial success of the farm is placed 
upon them. This most fathers will 
not do while they are able to tend to 
it themselves.—[George H. Pound, 
Middlesex County, N J. 


less 


is 


is 





In our section we grow only the 
common varieties of wheat. Poole 
and Red Wave are both popular, I 
have got better results generally from 
the Poole, although it shells badly 
during harvest. Some of my neigh- 
bors prefer the Klondyke. This is a 


white variety. Wheat is an exhaus- 
tive crop, and therefore requires 
constant feeding of the soil. I use barn- 
yard manure and commercial ferti< 
lizer. There is little land in Pennsyl- 
vania that contains too much nitrogen 
or the mineral fertilizers for wheat. 
During the dry weather last fall 
wheat was sown in the dust. It has 
come forward and is looking well at 
the present. Wheat will quickly de- 
teriorate or run out if carelessly 


grown, or seed is improperly selected, 
or the land injudiciously fertilized. I 


have found it of great advantage to 
select good seed with all foul seeds 
eliminated.—[C, s. Dean, Beaver 


County, Pa. 





Making Maple Sugar and Syrup 
{From Page 3.] 

evaporation, which is the prin- 
of modern syrup niaking. The 
is past when purchasers think 
pure maple sugar must be dark in 
color and strong of flavor. Such was 
the product in the old days when the 
Sap was boiled down. in a caldron 
kettle with leaves ahd ashes blowing 
about and adding their color to the 
product, which was necessarily dark 
because of the long boiling. 

Careful Supervision Gives Results 

Mr Wilkins gives his personal at- 
tention to the making of the syrup 
and its final straining through the felt 
filters into 40-quart milk cans, in 
which it stands until the next day to 
cool. It would shrink if put in when 
hot. Gallons, half gallons and quart 
cans are used, all of which are self- 
sealing, and have a buiging top, ne- 
cessitating a second filling. Each can 
is tilted to exclude the air in the top, 
and then filled to the cap with a smali 
hand pitcher. This products a gallon 
can that will overrun in weight. The 
law requires each can to weigh 11 
pounds net, while Maple farm cans 
weigh 11% to -11% pounds. 

The method of packing and ship- 
Ping has been carefully and aatis- 
factorily worked out. The cans are 
labeled in the woods, and drawn con 
sleds to the house for packing. Fur 
large shipments he uses barrels which 
hold 22 to 25 one-gallon cans each 
when packed with hay. Sugar is 
packed in boxes. Some shipments are 
sent to California, arriving in the best 
of condition when packed this way. 
Most .of the- product is sold directly 
to the consumer and at practically no 
advertising cost. Previous to 1913 
he averaged $1.10 a gallon for the 
best grade syrup. Last year he asked 
$1.25 a gallon and had as many or- 
ders, Half gallon cans sell at about 
‘0 cents apiece on the farm and the 
quart cans at 40 cents. Mr Wilkins 
has customers in Maryland, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. 


rapid 
ciple 
time 





Sweet Thoughts now begin to 
trickle through the maple syrup mak- 
er’s mind. Be sure to catch them. 





An European nation has ordered of 
ene American manufacturer 40,000 





HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, — & 
Oca» 
tenons white P 

in joints. GLASS.$1.60 


Baltimore, mg, 
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Galloways New 
Masterpiece 
‘The Galloway Masterpiece 6 h. p. 
} is the power sensation of the 

vely the most engine for the money ever offered 
by ey + any place, anywhere, at anytime. It’s 


ely Alin high quality of material, finis 
workmanship. Absolutely supreme ~ 









at 
yoar. 





















simplicity’ and design, not over-rated, nor 

speeded, but large bore and stroke, and a 

weight, low speed, built for long, hard, continaoug 

service. Al) other sizes from 1 3-4 h. p. up to 16 h. 

oersenney low in price. Our engines are ma 
our own great modern factories by the thousands, 

ea Light pars Maest materials, on automatic 

c ry, parts standardized and alike 

you direct from the factory. =o 


Don’t Get Fooled 


by the light high-speeded, short-lived, cheap 
engine, nor by the high-priced ordinary engine, 


Check our engine point for point all, 
measure the bore and stroke, put them on the scales 
for weight, size them all up for simplicity, 
ours out side by side with every make and k 
gardiess of who makes it or what price they ask, and 
we will leave it entirely to you to be the judge. "Sold 
on thirty P B Every sale backed bya 


$25,000 by ind. 

Valuable Engine Book FREE 
Also my 1016 sliding scale or 
sharing price reducin schedule. 
Send a postal today for Full particu- 
lars, valuable engine book that is full 
of information, pictures and letters 
from satisfied customers that tell the 
? absolute truth about Galloway en- 
/ gines. It’s free for the asking. Address 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway C pan 
345 Galloway Sta. Waterine tn. 
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it’s casy 
to gar- 
den with 
tron Age 
tools. 


WHEEL HOES 
AND DRILLS 


mean a big variety of 
fine vegetables, with 
drudgery - stooping, 
hoeing and hand-weed- 
ing cut out. 
In one operation the tool shown below will open its ows 
furrow. sow in continuous rows or drop in hilla, cover Oe 
.. pack it with roller, and 
boy can do it. A 


te $12.00. ‘Sirsight planting? 

2.00. an 

clese, safe cultivation. "Ask you 
te show them 


@s today for free book! 
RB Mecing Wits Moses Tooet 











YOU CAN MAKE 


MOST MONEY 


ORILLING WELLS 
WITH THE GREAT 





Drill 


It is the world’ 
es world’s 





est ‘ 
me and Blast H 
ns SO = 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 











Traction 


Stella's" SapSnouts 


FREE SAMPLE | See Thom! Try Them! 


prevented |" 
leak or 













» More Days 


and make 
for you than 


More Money for you, than 


there is a scientific reason for it, 
explained in our Free Catalog. Write tedey, 


ELLE, 79 Fifth Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











~ 
MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS! 
With The GRIMM Evaporator 


ou will inake bet- 
eyfup with less 
fuel than with any 
other system. Will 
last lifetime. Made 
in 23 different sizes. 
Write for catalogue 
and state number 
of trees you tap. 


Grimm Manufacturing Co. 














automobiles for immediate shipment. 


617-621 Champlain Ave., N. W., Cleveland, @ 



















Pulverizing the Furrow Bottom 
R. W. PARRAMORE, NEW JERSEY 

I have had in use a new method of 
! iking that has produced very 


+] 
eratifS ng results during the past sea- 
son I believe in reasonably deep 
til 7: it where a furrow slice is 
turned down to the full depth at one 
ope! yn, the freshly plowed portion 
is never well compacted, thus prevent- 
ing good flow and movement of 
water in the root-feeding portions of 
the so Therefore, when I want to 
preak the soil 6 inches deep, instead 


ot turning over that 6 inches at once, 
8 or 4 inches are turned by the regu- 
lar furrows slice, and the remaining 2 
or 3 inches below are subsequently 
pulverized by another plow and left 
right in the bottom of the furrow. 
This means that following the first 
plowing must come a second operation 
with a subsoil plow to stir and pulver- 
ize the earth in the bottom of the 
furrow 

In a season’s experience in working 
out this proposition, I find that the 
increased yield runs al along from 10 
te 100%. Oats responded in the great- 
est degree to this method. In my case 
eats follow corn, and when the land 
was prepared for corn 3 inches were 
first turned over, then the bottom of 
the furrow was tilled and pulverized 
sc that instead of turning it all down 
the full depth of the breaking as is 
the custom in general farming oper- 
ations, but half was so turned and the 
other half pulverized in the furrow. 

You could cross the oats field or 
the cornfield and tell at the very line 
where the old method was succeeded 
by the new method. There is no need 
of weighing the two portions to learn 
which is best. The eye tells the story 
itself I believe that these good re- 
sults came from a better distribution 
ot water in the soil and the better 
connection of the turned furrow and 
the pulverized earth at the bottom of 
the furrow 





Best Fertilizer for Truck Crops 


[From Page 18.] 

which every wise trucker will foHow 
his market crop, will need to bring 
about its best development. It will 
aid not only in maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil, but also keep up or 
even improve the mechanical condi- 
tion of the land, this being a factor 
that determines in a véry large degree 
the rate of availability of the plant 
food contained therein. 

The practice of this system necessi- 
tates a knowledge of the varying 
amounts of plant food removed from 
the soil by the different crops. Also 
of supplying the amount which obser. 
vation teaches us to estimate as need- 
ed for any crop we may wish to grow 
under conditions which we may us- 
uaily expect. 

When to Apply Fertilizer 

In following this system due consid- 
eration should also be given to season 
of year in which the plants will be re- 
quired to make their growth. Those 
that make their growth early in the 
season when the process of nitrifica- 
tion in the soil is necessarily slow on 
account of low temperature, must be 
supplied with greater quantities of 
readily available plant food. 

A modification of this system, as 
used in growing cabbage and lettuce 
©r similar crops, which has proven 
very satisfactory to me is to apply a 
sufficient amount of the mineral ele- 
ments, phosphoric acid and potash 
and some nitrogen in the organic form 
to meet the needs of the crop in this 
respect. Then apply small quantities 
of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing at 
intervals of 10 days or two weeks, to 
furnish the balance of the nitrogen 
required. 

The advantage of this modification 
is that the available nitrogen is sup- 
plied just as the plant needs it and 
lessens danger of loss from leaching 
out of the soil, which might be the 
Case were all the nitrogen given at 
one application. 

In supplying nitrogen in the form 
of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing, 
Care should be taken to make the ap- 
Dlication immediately after a rain as 
f00on as conditions indicate clear 
Weather for two or three days. A 


rain just after the application and be. 
fore the soda has had time to dissolve 
and sink into the soil will wash it off 
over the surface without benefiting 
the plants. Care should also be taken 
in using nitrate of soda to see that 
none of it comes into direct contact 
with either the stem or leaves of the 
plant. Otherwise its caustic effect will 
result in actual damage rather than a 
benefit. Where it is properly used, 
that is, placed in a small circle slight- 
ly larger than the outer circle of the 
leaves, nothing will so stimulate plants 
irto rapid growth while the weather 
is still cool. 
Forms of Nitrogen to Use 

Where a grower does not care to go 
to the trouble of using a top-dressing, 
but prefers to depend upon ready 
mixed fertilizers to supply the entire 
amount of plant food needed and all 
to be applied at one time, he should 
see that a part of his nitrogen is in 
the nitrate form, part in the ammonia 
form and part in the organic form. 
The plants can begin using the nitrate 
form at once, and while they are ex- 
hausting this form the ammoniate is 
being converted into nitrate and by 
the time this form is used up the or- 
ganic form will have gone through the 
different processes necessary to its 
conversion into nitrate and be in read- 
iness to supply the plants with nitro- 
gen enough to enable them to com- 
plete their growth. 

This kind of mixture insures avail- 
able plant food for the crop from start 
to finish, when if only the nitrate 
form of nitrogen were used quite a 
percentage would leach out of the 
soil and be lost before the plant was 
ready for it. On the other hand, if 
the nitrogen were all supplied in the 
organic form, it would be so slow in 
becoming available that the maturity 
of the crop would be seriously retard- 
ed as to make the crop unprofitable. 

Some attention should be paid 
to the potash carrying material 
used in the manufacture of the 
complete fertilizer, ag the excess of 
salt in the crude forms, such as kainit 
or sylvinit or even in the muriate of 
potash, may prove detrimental to 
some crops. Where investigations are 
known to have shown this, the potash 
in sulphate form should be used. This 
form is especially recommended for 
use on plants showing a large starch 
content like Irish potatoes as it pro- 
duces potatoes of higher quality than 
the other forms. 

Whatever the quantity or whatever 
the kind of fertilizer used on any 
crop, pains should be taken to see 
that the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared and the fertilizer well mixed 
with the soil if best results are to be 
obtained from its use. 


Manuring Lands—Profitable Crops 


[From Page 4.] 

thing. The quantity of manure re- 
mains the same as before, but instead 
of having laid in the barnyard, it has 
been taken directly from the stable or 
manure shed. The phosphorus used 
for treating the manure has cost 
about $3 an acre; the lime about $5, 
as after the first application the lime- 
stone was reduced to one ton an acre. 
The fertilizer has cost about $6 an 
acre, making a total cost of about $14 
for the fertilizers and lime. It will not 
take much figuring to show that the 
change in treatment has been a pay- 
ing proposition. 








Wood Ashes are a most excellent 
fertilizer. If unleached and contain- 
ing only about 10% water, 100 pounds 
of ash will contain 4 to 8% of actual 
potash, averaging about 6%. Leached 
wood ashes usually contain only about 
1% of potash, spent hemlock bark 
ashes 3%, cottonseed hull ashes 23%. 
The latter are very rich in phosphoric 
acid, about 9%, but ordinary ashes 
contain only 1 or 2% of phosphoric 
acid. Formerly great quantities of 
ashes were imported into the middle 
and New England states from Can- 
ada, and this paper is now making’an 
effort to have that trade reopened 
right away. The supply of ashes in 
eastern Canada is much less than in 
former years, while the farmers there 








3498 Letters 
In Six Days 


They came from every state in the 





25c 5 Bees ° 
woe Union—not a state missing—in re- 
Months sponse to one single article in THE 





















































The Country COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
Gentleman 

Within a month nearly 10,000 of our 

readers wrote the Department of Agri- 
aSe culture at Washington, asking for the bul- 
Three letin referred to in our article. 

Months 
Root 

The official in charge of this governmental 

department says: “‘What the people want 

nowadays, especially those who read the 

agricultural journals, are facts told in the 

25c least possible space. I thought you would 

al be interested in this one illustration of 

Months how your feature articles are received by 

TheCountry the public. Every state in the Union has 
been heard from.” 

Ten thousand letters in one month about 
25c one article gives some idea of the value 
a. of a wide-awake farm weekly to wide- 
Months awake farm people. 

easy 

You need this up-to-date fact paper in 

your farm business! 
25e 
these Incidentally—Is there any farm problem 
Menthe that is bothering youP THe CouNTRY 

The Country GENTLEMAN will solve it. 
Gentleman 








Any problem about management, crops, 
feeding, markets, orchards, chickens— 




















25e any farm question at all—will be an- 
= swered for any reader of THE COUNTRY 
Months GENTLEMAN personally and promptly 
TheCountry| by mail. We have more than 100 experts 
Gentleman ° ° 
to perform this service for you absolutely 
without charge. 
8Se Ordinarily THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Three : sells for five cents the copy or $1.50 the 
Weathe year. But— 
TheCountry 
Gentleman 




















are now awake to the value of this 
fertilizing material. 


To put this big national farm weekly at 
once into half a million farm homes, the 
next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN(will be mailed to your address for 
25 cents—less than two cents a copy! 
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Box S71, Philadelphia 
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Mail to us now and start at once. 
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State Departments of Agriculture 


It is a significant fact that in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and 
Ohio, legislation is under way regard- 
ing the reorganization of the state de- 
partments of agriculture. Just why is 
this unrest manifest? Is it because of 
any inetliciency or autocratic manage- 
ment or poor service, or is it because 
these state departments do not articu- 


jate freely and sympathetically with 
the plain people back home? Very 
likely in some respects all of these 
conditions obtain. One thing is cer- 


tain, farmers are not altogether satis- 
fied with the administration and man. 
agement of the state departments. 
Farmers are slow to act; they even hes- 
itate about expressing their grievances 
by objecting even to an established 
erder of things. Possibly more than 
anything, there has grown up an idea 
that these state departments have got 
away from the people and are not al- 


tegether working in harmony with 
rural ideas. 

In too many cases people only 
slightly or not at ali identified with 


agriculture are occupying positions of 
responsibility and direction. Too often 


these head men are unacquainted 
with agricultural problems. Farm 
people think that the best service to 


agriculture will result in farm-minded 
people handling the agricultural en- 
terprises. Ohio, for instance, used to 
have a board of agriculture composed 


of practical farmers. Through legis- 
lation the state departed from that 


principle, Though less than two years 
have passed, rural voters have decid- 
ed that that plan is not satisfactory 
and not advisabie. The state grange 
gave expression to the dissatisfaction 
and has asked the legislature to re- 
turn to the old custom of a farm 
board, with a paid secretary to ad- 
minister the agricultural activities. 
Pennsylvania, where a secretary has 
been in office for years, the secretary 
being appointed by the governor, is 
now planning to have an agricultural 
board with power to elect a secretary 
and to appoint heads for these several 
departments. This action comes up 
out of the various agricultural asso- 
ciations in the state, and is the result 
even though a very efficient secretary 
has been in charge. The sponsers of 
the movement claim that better re- 
sults will follow in Pennsylvania if 
agricultural representatives have a 
voice in directing the state forces in 
charge of the agricultural laws. For 
years the great Empire state has had 
its agricultural enterprises directed by 
a commissioner of agriculture. -Some 
of these commissioners have been men 


of broad vision and warm sympathy 
for agriculture, yet the feeling pre- 
vails that better results would follow 


if representative farm people repre- 
senting the various sections of the 
state were admitted to the councils 
and really had the direction of the 
agricultural activities. What has been 
said of these other states applies 


Even the 


present board of agri- 


equally true to New Jersey. 


president of the 


culture feels that a change of plan is 
desirable and that if hanges are 
made they will result in progress and 
greater etticiens y. 

Agriculture after all, is the most 
important industry in any state The 
greatest elfliciency should contro! in 


the management of the state agricul. 
tural forces If dissatisfaction is in 
the air, it is not the result of 
tion or of oltice-seeking persons. 
that have been made 
reorganization are concrete 


agita- 
The 
suggestions along 


lines of 


efforts to improve public service in 
agriculture, to bring farm people into 
closer relationship with these admin- 
istrative agencies, and to make them 
truly responsible to form public opin- 
ion. This is a matter worthy of the 
closest study by not cnly the individ- 
ual farmer, but of every group in any 
wise organized It is not a bad idea 
at all to bring farm people into con- 














trol of the state forces in eharge of 
agricultural laws and institutions. 
Pennsylvania Berkshire reeders 
have inaugurated a new plan for in- 
creasing interest 
Berkshire Futurity in the hog and in 
he breed Fol- 
lowing the plan of harness horse 
breeders, they have irranged the 
Berkshire futur during the coming 
year. Any registered Berkshire can 
be nominated in the 1915 futurity by 
registering it with the secretary of 
the Pennsylvania association Twv 
dollars must accompany each nomina- 
tion, which, in the aggregate, provides 
the prize money for the futurity 
awards, The breeder s entitled to 
nominate one boar and two sOWS, 
which represent the parentage of the 
animals competing in the futurity. 
This style of contest should create 
keen competition and undoubtedly 
will be watched with interest by asso- 
ciations in other states 
What success will follow the farm- 
ers’ attempts to get i farm finance 
law from their state 
What Will Be legislatures now in ses- 
the Result? sion? This question is 
uppermost in many 
states Where the agricultural organi- 
zations are pushing the matter there 
are fair chances of success, in spite 
of considerable opposition Where 
this subject is fully understood by ex- 
isting banks and bankers, as in con- 
servative New York and Massachu- 
setts, they do not oppose the standard 
bill for farm finance The Kentucky 
rural credit association has already 
been formed to pool the farm mort- 
gage business throughout that state 
along the lines we have so earnestly 
advocated. In Massachusetts, a state 
commission has reported a well nigh 
ideal bill to the legislature authoriz- 
ing farmers’ little local co-operative 
banks, also one or more farmland 
mortgage banks 
How often is the home garden 
frayed out, run down at the heel, and 
utterly worthless by 
Plan Now the middle of July! 
August Garden No good excuse for 
this, either With 
careful forethought and planning, and 
the proper rotation in point of seed- 
ing, even the home garden may be 
made a thing of beauty and enjoy- 
ment. In making plans, and in laying 


out your garden on paper, even at this 
early stage of the game, keep in mind 
all these possibilities. Prof Maurice G. 


Kains of Pennsylvania state college, 


who has had the widest kind of ex- 
perience, will tell our readers in our 
forthcoming Garden Annual, under 


date of March 6, just how to lay out 
this home garden, with planting dates 
for a season’s succession of crops. It 
is worth waiting for. 





A sad feature is already evident in 
the city or state marketing depart- 
ments. Their tendency 


seems to be inevitably 
toward lowering prices 
to consumers. These 
officials seem driven to make every 
effort to provide cheaper food for 
consumers, regardless of the welfare 
of producers. In simplifying and 
cheapening the cost of collecting from 
producers, transporting produce and 
distributing it to consumers by cheap- 


Producers vs 
Consumers 


er and more efficient methods, farme- 
ers must watch out closely for their 
own welfare, No city or state market- 
ing officials will be able to do this so 
well as the farmers themselves. In 
trying to serve both consumers and 
producers, such officials will find it as 
diticult as to try to ride two horses 
going in opposite directions! Expe- 
rience for many years emphasizes the 
importance of producers organizing 
and co-operating in their own inter- 
est, instead of depending upon assist- 
ance from consumers whose interests 
are too often diametrically opposed to 
those of farmers. Producers want a 
good fair return for their labor in the 
form of decent prices for their prod- 
ucts. Consumers want the best possi- 
ble quality at lowest possible prices. 





Few realize the magnitude of farm- 
purchases ina singie seasen. The 
farm population, count- 


ers’ 


Greasing the ing men women and 
Wheels children, is estimated 


at some 40 millions for 


the United States, If only $10 were 
spent for each person on the farm 


now, for the season’s supplies, instead 
of waiting until spring, it is readily 
seen this would put some 400 millions 
into circulation, and give employment 
to untold numbers of families where 
earning capacity has been interfered 





with. Incidentally it is always a good 
plan for farmers to get in their orders 
early. Buy it now. 
Spring demand for farms is 
much more active than usual. The 
railroads say they are re- 
Keen Call ceiving more inguiries 
for Farms than ever at this season 
regarding jiands for sale. 
Advertisers who offer farm lands or 
farms for sale in Our Real Estate 
Market or our Farmers’ Exchange 


page report more:inquiries than ever, 
with a large proportion of sales. 


There never was a more favorable op- 





portunity to advertise any farm prop- 
erty that you wish to buy, sell or 
exchange. 
Utter absence of seed grain now 
confronts the farmers of Serbia and 
Albania. The 
Wholesome Chance least our read- 
to Aid Farmers ers can do is to 
each give a lit- 


tle of his corn, rye, oats, wheat, beans, 
ete. Each local organization of 
farmers, country churches, etc, should 
collect the seed donations from its vi- 


peas, 


cinity, meanwhile writing to Serbian 
seed relief commission, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city, for shipping di- 


rections. If farmers will give, collect 





and ship the seed, railroads will carry 
ic free and the commission will see 
that it is conveyed to and distributed 
among those suffering farmers. 
England now claims that all food 
products destined for Germany are 
contraband, since 
Promise Despite the German gov- 
Drawbacks ernment, on its 
part, has taken 
over all the food supplies in that 
country Another kind of increasing 


tension is the complete embargo upon 
exports of potash salts, A few days 
ago all exports from Germany of salts 
containing over 20% of potash were 
prohibited, but latest advices are to 


the effect that the embargo is now 
complete, even to the extent of pro- 
hibiting cargoes that are now load- 
ing, If this proves true, no more 


potash can be imported into the Unit- 


ed States from Germany until the em- 
bargo is lifted, Whether this is due 
t< Germany’s inability to spare the 


labor for mining more salts, or 
whether it is a diplomatic move to se- 
cure some advantage from the United 
States, time only will reveal. Thus 
are the currents and cross-currents 
developing in world trade as a result 
of the great war. - We ail need to rec- 
ognize that we are living in an era of 
war hazard, which may affect values 
from day to day far beyond the pos- 
sibilities of human foresight, but 
whatever happens, the prospects point 
to good markets at fair prices for 
everything that American farmers can 
produce in 1915. We are all safe in 
making our plans for a great agricul- 





tural year, 
How Difficult the Position of him 
who gives advice! Some years ago a 


business man asked me what varieties 
of pears I would set on 10 acres, and 
how far apart. After listening very 
attentively to what I had to say, 
he said: “I think that Kieffer is the 
kind to set and 20 feet is the right 
distance apart!” Now, what good dil 
my talk do him?—[{M. L. Hakes, Or- 
leans County, N Y. 
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THE EDITOR. 


Ins and Outs of Poultry Business 


I seem to find the poultry businegg 
very interesting. I have a good posi- 
tion, but am somewhat doubtful as te 


whether I should take up poultry or not, 
Several of my friends seem to favor it, 
while others do not. I would not like te 


give up my position, What would you 
advise? In case I go into poultry rais. 
ing ought I to buy one-day-old chickg 


or breed for myself? Would I need an 
incubator, and what kind of chickens arg 
the best egg producers? 
My correspondent is 
Bronx in Ney York city. 


from the 
I agree with 


him that the poultry business is‘a 
very interesting one. It is partice 
ularly interesting to the beginner, 


Indeed it is so interesting that it ig 
easily possible to spend a lot of money 
and that money can disappear as rape 
idly as playing the game on the stock 
exchange. 


Unquestionably, a great many peo. 
ple have made a nice little side line 
out of raising eggs and poultry. If 
good stock is secured at the start, if 
you have the patience and perse- 
verance to iook after all of the little 
details that stand for sanitation ang@ 
cleanliness, and if you are willing to 
give a lot of time looking after the 
young chicks, day and night, seven 
days in the week, you likely will win 
in the struggle. For these beginners 
I feel, as a general rule, they ought 


to start in business in a very small 


way. Why not get an incubator and 
raise your Own chicks, thus learning 


by experience at the very start what 
everybody sooner or later must learn 
who is to remain in poultry 
raising? 

As for 
varieties 
egg production. 
specialize in eggs 
Siastic over the 
Wyandottes, the Rhode 
the Orpingtons In these columns 
are discussed from time to time the 
very that must be followed in 
feeding and housing fowls for either 
eggs-or meat. Scarcely a week passeg 
that suggestiéns are not made as to 
rations, One thing that must not be 
forgotten is in to the egg 
laying qualities in family of 
fowls. Hens like Some 
cows yield messes of milk, 
others not enough to pay 
the cost of Some do not 
even do that is with fowls, 


£oing 


any of the Leghorn 
greatly esteemed for 

But many people who 
just as enthue 
*lymouth Rocks, the 
Island Reds or 


breeds, 


are 


are 


steps 


respect 
every 
are COWS. 
large 
more than 
their feed. 
well. So it 
Orchards 


Promoted Peach 


letter from @ 
peaches. A group 
of promoters planning peach 
farms in New Jersey. They sell land 
for $300 an acre, and are eager to set 


Then I have another 
man interested in 
are 


out the trees and take care of them 
for 2% years, or until the trees come 
in bearing. At that time, if agreeable 
to all parties concerned, the promot- 
ing company -will look after the trees 
and the crop for 20% of the returns, 
The promoters figure that by that 
time there should be a profit of $37 
to $50 an acre. 

My correspondent asks if I would 


recommend that he invest in this come 


pany. He does not tell me anything 
about the company, who is back of it, 
or just where it is located. I would 
not, however, invest in it. I assure 
my readers that I have not written te 
this man to find out what company 
is promoting these orchards, in order 
that I also might get into a good 


thing, and also pay $300 an acre for 
land and get a peach orchard started, 
I would just as soon take the money 
for this peach orchard and make &@ 
trip to Wall street and start in specue 
lating in stocks. 


Now, I assure you I know nothing 
whatever about Wall street and its 
ways. I do think I know something 


about peaches and their growing, yet 
I feel that both my correspondent and 
myself would have a better chance Of 
having a run for our money in Wall 
street than with these promoters im 
this peach orchard game. They say 
that after 2% years, if agreeable to 
both parties, they will look after the 
orchards, but where will they be im 
2% years? They do not sign that 
contract now. They want to get the 
money before the orchard is starteds 
I fancy the victims would be so dis¢ 
gusted in 2% years that not one of 
these promoters would have the nervé 
to show up in the orchards. I do not 
hesitate to say.to this correspondent 
to hold on to your money.and do not 





invest in promote@ peach orchardse 


(Cc. WwW. B. 
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Don’t Pay in Advance 


We have previously exposed Secu- 
rity loan association of 312 
Boyce building, No 30 North Dearborn 
street. Chicago. It is not incorporated 
and promoters are Edward H 
Mathe! d Herbert A. Suttle. It has 
widely advé rtised in obscure country 
papers as né gotiators of farm loans. 
It requires $10 in advance and $2 for 
each thousand applied for 

To judg om the number of letters 
we have received, a good many farm- 
ers have parted with $10 per to this 
outfit we have not heard from 
any of se parties who have re- 
ceived their loan. Now the same men 
appeal have formed the Farm 
mortgag* aring company of Chi- 
cago. The former is represented to 
be acting as agent for the latter and 


to operate mostly as a broker. but the 


two concerns appear to be controlled 
by the two gentlemen named. 

The Security farm loan association 
has a write-up in a western trade 
journal which it sends us, under the 
heading heap money for farmers.” 
This rep: its previous references to 
mortgage money at 6% on five or 10 
years’ time, and then goes on to say 
how attractive to Investors and wage- 
earners are the securities of the 
Farm mortgage clearing company, 
which “provide 8% or 9% for any 


$10 upward.” 
the ability to 


amount of money from 
If these two men have 


joan money to farmers at 5% or 6%, 
and at the same time pay investors 
8% or 9%, they are certainly going 
some! We are unable to learn that 
they have any large funds of their 
own. Nor are we aware that any other 
paper except “the old reliable Orange 
Judd” has shown up their methods. 


ibers will do well not to pat- 
concerns that advertise 


Our subscr 
ronize distant 


in local papers, at least without first 
submitting the matter to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau. 


Before we apply to Mather and Suttle 


for a loan, we'll wait until they have 
gotten some of the millions they talk 
about. Then we won’t pay them any 


$10 pilus $2 in advance, but when they 
are ready to make us a loan, they can 
deduct the $10 and other legitimate 
charges in an amount satisfactory to 
us, and remit us the balance through 
our bank, which will deliver the mort- 
gave to them in exchange for the 
money. 

See how much more convenient this 
is for all parties! It saves us sending 
money to M: er and Suttle, and saves 





them the trouble of returning it to us! 
Yet they will be paid the full regular 
price for their services in making our 
loan, by deducting same from. the 
principal thereof AFTER they have 
gotten it, NOT before! 

Why isn’t this a pretty safe way of 
doing business with all these gentry 
who want a fee in advance for selling 
your farm, obtaining you a loan, selling 


your patent, etc, etc, ad infinitum? 
Pay ’em only AFTER they have per- 
formed their service and earned their 


money When the gentry in this kind 
of business can get no pay until 
they’ve actually earned it through 
service performed, some will fade 


away like dew before the sun! 
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The Stillings Enterprises 

We are in receipt of numerous docu- 
Ments pertaining to the National mer- 
Ccantile company of Vancouver, B C, 
and its president, George E. Stillings, 
and others. It seems that after the 
Canadian postal authorities refused to 
deliver mail to that concern, Stillings 
sent out a letter to its members say- 
ing that he was trying to frame up a 
new company to take over the assets. 
Exception is taken to the statements 
therein by Andrew Stewart, who has 
been appointed provisional liquidator 
(receiver ) by the supreme court of 
British Columbia. The court has or- 
dered the concern to be wound up 
‘for the reason that the solicitors of 
the’ Canadian postoffice department 
have given their opinion that the con- 
tract of th: 


‘ompany constitutes a 
lottery and ynsequently is illegal.” 
Mr Stewart’s notice sent to all the 


Contract holders goes on to say: “Such 
being the case you will kindly make 
RO further payments to agents, whose 


ORANGE JUDD 


ERVICE 
BUREAU 


authority is terminated, nor should 
you remit any further payments on 
your contract to the company or to 
myself.” 

In a later circular Mr Stewart states 
that Stillings has “absolutely no con- 
nection with the company at the pres- 
ent time, nor has he anything to do 
with the liquidation thereof, nor any 
authority from me to communicate 








with the contract holders. No transfer | 


of the assets can be 
company without 
approval 
court of British Columbia.” 

The official documents quoted speak 
for themselves. Contract holders 
should keep in touch with the pro- 
visional liquidator referred to, ad- 
dressing him at Vancouver, Canada 
He should be trusted to realize on the 
assets as far as possible and divide 
the net proceeds ratably among the 
creditors, Cases are pending against 
Stillings and his co-workers in the fed- 
eral court at Seattle. He was put out 
ot business in Massachusetts years ago 
and did jail for fraud and lottery. See 
“How” leaflet No 4 for particulars of 
the instailment deposit loan proposi- 
tion, and Hoar bill for model state 
law to regulate any of such schemes 
as are not lotteries. 

Stillings has later sent out circulars 
asking people to put their money into 
Canadian co-operative bond corpora- 
tion, limited. His circulars of January 
14-16, fail to inclose a copy of the 
contract people are asked to subscribe 
to. Of course wise persons will not 
obligate themselves under an agree- 
ment or contract which they have 
never even seen. Stillings claims that 
8000 people put $8,000,000 into the 
concern which has been closed up, and 
that it had 700 agents! 


Send All the Evidence 


Thank you very much for your efforts 
and success in adjusting my claim against 
the express company, for which I hereby 
acknowledge receipt of voycher in full. 
(J. A. Kohler, Port Royal, Pa. 

This case was pretty stale when it 
came to us, but after an_ infinite 
amount of work in chasing up its de- 
tails, we were able to prove its justice 
and to collect the full amount for our 
subscriber. No charge whatever was 
made to our subscriber for the efforts 
of Orange Judd Service Bureau in his 
behalf. This case illustrates the im- 
portance of sending all the papers in 
a case, every particle of evidence per- 
taining to it, together with stamps 
fer the return of the papers and the 
correspondence. 


made to any new 


first obtaining 








G. C., New York: If farmers keep 
right after the land bank of the state 
of New York, they may be able to 
get some loans throug their local 
savings and loan association if it joins 
the bank. One of the gravest weak- 
nesses of this law is that said associa- 
tions are for loaning on “vacant,” 
“improved” or “unimproved” real es- 
tate “suitable for residence, business, 
manufacturing or agricultural pur- 
poses.’”” Experience has shown the 
wisdom of having a mortgage bank 
limited to farm business in order to 
afford loans to farmers at lowest rates 


consistent with maximum safety to 
investors. Farmers must insist, there- 
fore, that the New York land bank 
does not permit its benefits to 


be monopolized by residential, com- 
mercial and manufacturing property 
to the exclusion or suffering of agri- 
culture. Too bad the law was twisted 
this way, instead of being confined to 
farmland banking as its friends advo- 
cated. The credit union law of New 
York is almost a copy of the Massa- 
chusetts act of 1909, Wisconsin, Texas 
and Indiana also enacted our farm 
finance biil, in whole or in part, prior 
to New York. Kentucky has a strong 
rural credit association strictly con- 
fined to farmland. Many of the prin- 
ciples advocated in our book, Co- 
operative Finance, were enacted in the 
federal reserve system. Others are 
embodied in the farm finance bills 
now before congress, but since it may 
adjourn without action, we have urged 
each legislature to provide a suitable 
law for its own state as did Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin before New 
York. 


the | 
of a judge of the supreme | 








International Harvester 
Oil Engines — Mogul — Titan 


HE man who buys an engine without knowing 
engines, takes a chance. He cannot know 
whether he has the best engine for his work or not, un- 
less he knows engines and can make comparisons. _ 
Our suggestion would be to take the I H C oil engine—recognized 
as standard in its construction; study its every feature closely, and 
use it as a basis of comparison when looking at other engines. That 
is the only way to choose correctly the best engine for the particular 


work you want your engine to do. 
I 


C oil engines— Mogul and Titan—are made in all sizes from 
1 to 50-horse power and in every approved style—stationary, skid- 
ded, portable, tank and hopper-cooled, vertical and horizontal, 
They operate on gasoline, kerosene and even lower grade oils, and 


on gas or alcoho 


When you buy an I H C engine, the engine is not all you get for 
your money. Our service is worth knowing about. Get acquainted 


with an I 
where they are sold. 
or write to us for one, 


C engine at the place of bcsiness of the nearest dealer 
Ask him for one ox otr interesting catalogues 





SPECIAL DARGA 
er 150 styles f. 


ORNAMENTAL 
Write today for new 
& 





Don't buy a rod of fence t 

you know Brown's high 

quality and money-saving 
direct-from-factory prices, freight pai 
Basic hearth wire, dou ble gal: . 

IN PRICES—13 cents per Rod up 
cheep. horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
1 
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i) 
? 


{ , may og Laem. oe 

“t+ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
AP! Tunderstand that you have made 5 § 
record-breaking contract for many % 
ape phere 

t 

(ith prices starting at I lc, instead 
of 13c per rod.) 
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= New Holland ~ 
Stone Crusher 


The finest machine made for crushing all 
kinds of rock for road making or conerete 
work. Easiest running and most durable. 
Equipped with Puiverizer to grind rock fine for 
building and land purposes. A money maker 
for contractors or farmers having 4 to 12 
h. p, A chance to increase value of your 
own farm and establish a big money making 
business. Write today 
for catalog, facts as to 
value of raw lime- 
stone on land, and 
free trial offer. 









NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE Co. 
Box 40, New Holland, Pa, 
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AND 


FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
wheels, We have a free 
+Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 











POULTRY FENC 


224 Fonte @ rod for 48-inch fence. 
&& 72 Fewer posts and no base board 
or top rail required. Buy from the 
factory direct. Other 

Poultry, Farm and Lawn Fencing. 
Large Catalog Free. Write today 


Box 203 Kitselman Bros, Muncie, Ind. 








1400 
Too 





























"Why Pay TwoPrices forFences? 


~ <T> Peer 

















direct f ft . Hundreds of exclust 
styles. fice bm | Wantioutal” Iron took 


Fenoes for every purpose; Gates,etc. Sa”-Write for 
Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 
WARD MFG. CO. 131 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


COILED SPRING FENCE 
for ony Foes tenes of tee ren ry end Lawn 





L 
Poultry 

i Fence. Many big values areoffered, Sold 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP, 
wn Fi 








Buy it now 


If the farmers will buy 
their Spring needs now, 
it will start up factories 
during the Winter when 
work is most needed, 










































































































NEW YORK 
Taxation and Wicked Waste 


The government of the state of New 
York is in trouble. It is running out 
of money, Wasteful and wicked ex- 
travagance in state departments, with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually spent on automobiles for de- 
partment heads and petty officials, 
and swarms of useless clerks and offi- 
cials, the taxation force has decided 
that a direct tax is necessary to raise 


$20,000,000 to meet the bills. The 
direct tax, mind you, is to raise 
money, Not one word has been said 


about saving money. But we mean to 
gay it. The extravagance and waste 
and incompetence of previous admin- 
istrations have been scandalous. Sal- 
aries were everywhere boosted to 
hitherto unheard-of hights, thousands 


of useless jobs had been created, 
money was squandered without rule 
or reason, With the result that the 


state is forced now to make the taxa- 
tion burden still harder to bear. 

Gov Whitman, who promised taxa- 
tion relief, we hope will not forget his 
campaign pledges. Instead of seeking 
other directions to secure taxes, we 
hope he will have the courage to start 
in to clean up and cut down expenses 
by weeding out unnecessary  office- 
holders, joy riding automobiles and 
extravagant use of supplies. Business 
houses everywhere are meeting the 
depressed condition of the country by 
cutting salaries, lowering dividends 
and practices heroic measures of 
every kind to tide over in this time of 
depression. Even housewives are 
economizing in clothing, food and 
help. 

Just take a look at the state capi- 
tal, at any county courthouse, any city 
hall! Note the doorkeepers, the nu- 
merous clerks sitting around—many 
oi them at work on half time, the ex- 
travagant and wasteful use of sup- 
plies, the department automobiles in 
use primarily to save carfare for offi- 
cials, the thousands of high-priced 
chauffeurs on the public pay rolls—all 
unnecessary, and in the aggregate add. 
ing not thousands, but millions of dol- 
Jars to the bills that taxpayers must 
pay. Oh, the shame of it! Every cent 
of that money is total waste, 

The present administration is now 
at work reorganizing the various pub- 
lic service bodies, the various state de- 
partments, the various utility commis- 
sions. This is all very wise and com- 
mendatory, but the werk should not be 
half done. Whenthe statutes covering 
the reorganization of these enterprises 
are rewritten, there should be abol- 
ished at least half of the jobs; salaries 
should be restricted to sums no high- 
er than similar responsibilites’ in 
commercial work pay, and expendi- 
tures for automobiles and supplies 
should be limited to actual needs, 
Make it a reason for immediate dis- 
missal if such are used for personal 
or private uses. Were these things 


done, there would be no need for a 
direct tax, 
These suggestions do not involve 


any abatement in the construction of 
public works. In these days of dis- 
tress, with hundreds of thousands of 
people out of emplyoment, it is well for 
the government to give every assist- 
ance in way of labor and help. Were 
extravaganece cut off and waste cut out 
the state could still meet its bills, and 
at the same time could give honest 
work to two honest workers where it 
now employs but one. When the 
people are already taxed to the limit 
of endurance, both directly and by 
subterfuge, and at the same time 
their business enterprises showing lit- 
tle or no profit, it is no time to raise 
taxes. Stop waste, make extravagance 
impossible. That should be the job 
of the new state managers. 





Plan New Potato Association 

8. T. LANF,.OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

An Otsego county potatg associa- 
tion is proposed as a medium to ad- 
vance the interests of potato growers 
of Otsego county by favoring uniform 
standards and improving market 
facilities. Potatoes are the practical 
money crop of a large number of 
local, general and dairy farmers. No 
attempt to organize a self-protecting 
body has ever been made. The sug- 
gested association will endeavor to 
devise plans to helpfully unite senti- 
ments for a common purpose. 

Defective methods were emphasized 
last year by over-abundant production. 
Ideal tubers were conspicuously lack- 
ing in ordinary fields. One strong 
design of organized effort would be 
to encourage cultivation of a single 
popular variety of _ crop potatoes, 


evil 


holding market types of such variety 
as a standard. This accomplished, a 
quality precedent would stamp the 
produce of the association and secure 
a readier recognition in the market 
than would the name of any indi- 
vidual dealer or grower without such 
standard backing. 

Another proposition to prevent Waiv- 





ing of responsibility or loss through 
averaging unequal qualities of crops 
from different farms in the same car 
is worthy of consideration If each 
grower of a ar or more of potatoes 
were expected to market his product, 
not only as an association member, 
but in his own name as well, he 
would be personally responsible for 
quality and would be assured of the 
benefit of particularly marketatile 
stock if he has it. The plans are 
tentative as _ yet, but are being 
brought forward with reasonable cer- 
tainty of adoption. 
. 

News from the State Capitol 

Any county of New York state will 
have authority to establish a county 
farm school as a corrective and edu- 


cational institution, if a bill introduced 
into the legislature by Assemblyman 
Law is passed. The school is to be 
open to all children between eight and 
18 years. 

The midwinter convention of the 
association of county superintendents 
of the poor and poor law officers of 
the state will be held in Albany, 
February 17 and 18. County superin- 


tendents of the poor, commissioners 
of charities, overseers of the poor and 
supervisors of the state will attend. 

Under an emergency message, @ 
bill reducing from 444% to 44% the 
interest on state bonds to be issued 
in the future, was passed and be- 
came a law. The bill was passed 


a coming sale of $27,000,- 
including $10,000,- 
$4,000,000 Cayuga and 
Seneca canal $5,000,000 barge canal 
terminals and $8,000,000 barge canal 
The last named the bal- 
the $101,000,000 bond issue. 
the bonds run for 50 years ex- 
cept the terminal bonds which run 
for 30 years. It is estimated that 
about $3,000,000 will be saved by this 
reduction of interest on the state 
bonds. 

The New 
sion at_its 


anticipating 
(M) of state b 
OOO highway 


nds, 
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York state fair commis- 
last meeting went upon 
record as favoring improved condi- 
tions for the exhibit of fruit, farm 
produce and flowers at the state fair. 
This anticipates either the erection of 
a new horticultural building or the 
remodeling of the manufacturing and 
liberal arts building. The dates of the 
fair this year were set for the week 
beginning September 13. A resolution 
was adopted in memory of the late A. 
KE. Perren, a former state fair com- 
missioner. 


Grange Alive to State Needs 
NEW YORK 
grange which 
in Oswego 





DARROW, 

The New York state 
held its annual meeting 
had a most prosperous year. The 
increase in membership has been 
nearly 5000, making a total member- 


J. We 


ship on October 1, 1914, of 113,943. 
The number of granges in the state 
on January 1 of this year was 50e, 


During the year ending September 30, 
1914, there were 36 granges organized, 
organized during the 


while 12 were i 
last quarter of 1914. The banner 
granges of the state are: Chautau- 


qua with 8030 members, and Jefferson 
with 8007. 

State Master Vary in his annual ad- 
dress touched upon various important 
questions with which the grange has 
been dealing and with which it will 
have to deal during the coming year. 
Several suggestions were taken up by 
formu- 


the various committees and 

lated into policies for the coming 
year. There was more than the usual 
amount of business transacted, and 
the resolutions were more numerous 


than those of any recent year. 

The only officers elected this year 
were: A member of the executive 
committee for a term of three years, 
and an assistant steward for the un- 
expired term of Stanley Todd, resigned 
on account of iJl health. Fred Hecker 
of Monroe county was elected to fill 
the fatter vacancy, and Edwin Knick- 
erbocker of Dutchess county was re- 
elected to the executive committee. 

The standing committee on co-oper- 


ations, of which Ezra Tuttle of East- 
pert, L I, was chairman, commended 
the establishment of the New York 
foods and market department and 
asked that the grange give its active 


support as well as every other agency 
working co-operatively to improve the 
farmer’s conditions. 

Senator James W. Wadsworth of 
Washington was a delegate from Liv- 
ingston county and chairman of the 
committee on agriculture. He ad- 
dressed the grange briefly, expressing 
the desire to familiarize himself with 
the workings of the grange. He re- 
marked that a widespread interest 
seems to have overtaken the public in 
American agriculture, and there seems 
tc be an increasing belief in the fact 
that all prosperity is dependent upon 








that of the farmer. He believes the 
farmer should retain his individual 
rights to control his products and 
regulate prices, and is strenuously op- 
posed to the idea which is being ad- 
vanced by some that the government 
should forbid farmers from exporting 
wheat to foreign countries. 

The report of the committee on 
public health stated that it would add 
greatly to the efficiency of rural health 
work if the departments of health 
and education and the legislative and 
health committees of the grange 
would co-operate. It spoke with com- 
mendation of the work of rural] nurses 
and of the establishment of tubercu- 
losis hospitals in different counties of 
the state. 

The committee on trusts showed 
that it is the belief of the committee 
that freak trust legislation-had passed 
and that the trust and the people are 
gradually coming together on a com- 
mon ground. We believe, said the 
speaker, that big business should not 
be prosecuted simply because it is big. 
We believe a trust, so-called, may be 
a good one provided it is the means 
of lowering prices of goods to the con- 
sumer without unnecessarily lowering 
wages to its workers. The committee 


thought it a good idea to halt trust 
legislation for a little while. 
Among the resolutions considered 


and approved by the grange may be 
mentioned those: Asking a better en- 
forcement of the law regulating the 
sale of farm produce on commission 
and extending the protection of the 
law to live stock as well as to farm 
products; requiring that hunters ob- 
tain permission of the owner of land 
before entering upon his premises; 
demanding a better system of super- 
vision over gangs of men sent to re- 
pair state roads and recommending 
that highway superintendents. use 
more care in the use of crude oil on 
highways. A uniform tax on all motor 
vehicles*was favored. A more strict 
enforcement of the game laws was 
recommended. 


Good Supply of Milk and Calves 
C. F. MYER, N ¥ 
Milk deliveries in Otsego county 
jumped rapidly from a low December 
supply to an amount taken in Janu- 
ary that threatened to exceed the de- 
mand of the weakened retail market. 
Large milk stations have without 
complaint accepted regular offerings 
even in excess of contracts, but have 
had as much as they cared to handle. 
One Delaware county company, un- 
able to profitably dispose of its out- 





OTSEGO COUNTY, 


put, frankly refused to accept. milk 
from its patrons. Another company 
was able to save the situation for 
the disappointed patross by taking 


their rejected product. Breaking the 
contract was a more honorable pro- 
ceeding than the policy of one com- 
pany which continued to accept milk 
last year, but failed to make pay- 
ment. 

Strong, healthy calves are in urgent 
demand to be fattened for veal. Con- 
siderable milk is thus diverted from 
the market. Dairy butter prices re- 
main steady with a supply insufficient 
for local consumption. The milk from 
small dairies finds its best disposal 
in the sale of home-made butter or 
after being converted into veal. 

Springers, both cows and heifers, 
are in fair supply, but are held at 
moderately good prices. Heifers to 


freshen in March or April, are sold 
in January and early February for 
$30 or more. Ordinary cows are 


valued at $50 to $75. 





Clinton Co—A rather mild winter 
so far in this section, with a very 
light amount of snow on the ground. 
At times hardly enough for sleighing 
through the month of Jan. Potatoes 
are going to market during the mild 
weather and the price remains the 
same as last reported, 30c p bu. Not 
much real estate seems to be chang- 
ing hands. Farmers are getting up 
their supply of wood for next season 
and hauling home their fertilizer. 
Successful School—Have just closed 
a very successful farmers’ extension 
school at Gasport. The one for the 
men was held in Odd Fellows’ hall 
with some 43 members and an aver- 
age attendance of 96%. The one for 
‘tthe women was held in the church 
parlors with some 34 enrolled mem- 
bers, and good attendance. The sub- 
ject for the women was Home 
economics, and for the men Fruit 
growing and general farming. Con- 
sidering the bad weather and all 
other drawbacks it was a very suc- 
cessful school. : 
Canning Restrictions—Much inter- 
est is manifested among canners of 
Wayne Co over the proposed legisla- 
tion regulating the employment of fe- 
male labor in N Y plants. One Dill 
exempts from the eight-hour provi- 
sion women and female minors over 
18 years of age. Such persons by. the 
bill may be employed not to exceed 
eight hours a day and shall not be 
permitted to work before 6 a m, or 
after 12 midnight. This exemption ‘is 
for the period of June 15-Qct 15 each 
year. A second bill amends the law 
by making it possible to employ wom- 


American Agricultur:st 


en in canning factories until 12 mig. ~ 


night instead of 10 p m, from June 
5-Oct 15. Another bill exempts the 
application of “one day of rest in 
seven” provision to canning establish. 
ments from June 15-Oct. 15. 

Tioga Co—The quarantine against 
fceot and mouth disease was raise on 
three towns of this county: Candor, 
Spencer and Barton, on Feb 1. It stil] 


holds against towns bordering Broome 
’ 


Co. Eggs took a sudden drop to 27> 
p doz, Flour is*high. Potatoes re. 


main inactive, and small farmers whe 
have depended on the potato crop for 
support, are troubled by the low price 
and small demand. 


Shearing Sheep — Fine winter 
weather with. good sleighing for the 
past two months in Wyoming (Co, 


February has begun with very stormy 





weather. Buyers are paying $1.45 p 
bu for wheat Nearly all the wheat 
in this section has been sold at from 
SOc to $1.10 Few are holding for 
better prices. Some logs are being 
gotten out for lumber. Quite a few 
have sheared their sheep. Wool is 
Selling at 25 to 2c p lb. There will 
be about the usual number of 
changes on farms this spring. One or 
two farms have been sold at a good 
price. Eggs are 34c p doz. 

Ice 16 Inches Thick—Now have 
enough snow for good sleighing in 
Chautauqua Co. Some are drawing 
hay and logs A few grade Holstein 
cows have been bought at $60 to S7A 
p head. The ice men have com- 
menced their harvest on Chautauqua 
lake. Ice is about 16 inches thick 
Western draft horses have been 
shipped into several towns in this 
county. The price is about $600 a 
pair. 

Builds Milk Cooler—-S. T. Burt has 
built a milk cooler in South Glens 
Falls and will bring his milk from 
his farm in Marion, formerly the 
Pruyn farm, ard will retail it out at 
7c p qt. He keeps about 40 cows, 
Butter 35c p lb, eggs 35@40c, hay 
$20 p ton, straw $13 p ton. Apples 
are not keeping very well. Spys and 
Greenings are $2 p bbl, chickens 25c 
p lb, fowls 20c p lb, porks from $10 
to $12 p 100 lbs. The January thaw 


filled wells. Wells at Fennimore that 


had not been dry in 40 years were 
dry and farmers driving cattle a 
mile to drink 

Dairies Reduced—Good _ sleighing 
has been the rule in Washington Co 


for over two months. An occasional 


thaw occurs but is of short duration. 
No heavy snowrfalls. An abundant 
ice crop of excellent quality was 
stored in December. Cold weather 
has prevailed, during holiday week 
the mercury reached 30 below zero. 


Owing to the small amount of winter 


forage stored, many farmers reduced 
their dairies in the fall, expecting to 
replace thei herds in the _ spring. 


Good dairy cows sell from $50 to $75 
ea. Potato market is low, 32c p bu, 
price paid in Salem. Cheese makers 
for the several cheese factories in 
town have been engaged. Corn is 
worth S80c p bu and rye $1 p bu, hay 
$15 to $20 p ton, according to quality. 
Several farms in Hebron have 
changed ownership; prices are low. 
Attended Institute—Many farmers 
in Madison Co are filling their ice 
houses with ice of good quality about 
14 inches thick. Eggs are selling for 
38e p doz, butter 38 to 40¢ p Ib, pota- 
toes and apples for 50c p bu. Hay 
is selling for $10 p ton, baled for $14. 
Many attended farmers’ week held at 
Morrisville, N Y, Jan 25-29. 





At Albany, N Y, 25ce p doz, 
fowls 18%c p 1b, chickens 15c, tur- 
keys 18c, dressed fowls 19c, potatoes 
69¢c p bu, onions $1, cabbage 1.25 p 
bbl, turnips 1, beets and~-carrots 1], 
parsnips 1.25. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $4 
p bu, 
doz, fowls 18c p 1b, ducks 19c, pota- 
toes 40@42c p bu, beets We p doz 
behs, cabbage 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs, celery 
50@60c p doz bghs, squash 1.25 @ 1.5 
p 100 lbs, spinach 1.75 p bbl, turnips 
85c, yellow onions 1.25@1.40 p 100 
lbs, apples 2@3.25 p bbl, maple syrup 
1@1.15 p gal, timothy hay 14@1S8 D 
ton, wheat and oat straw 9@9.50. 


At Syracuse, N Y, beets 35c p bu 
beans $3, cabbage 55c p doz, carrots 
35c p bu, celery 50c p doz, parsnips 
60c p bu, onions 60@70c, potatoes_ 
@50c, pumpkins 5e ea, squash 1.13 P 
100 lbs, turnips 35c p bu, apples 40@ 
veal 


eggs 


6O0c, dressed beef 11@12c p Ib, 
14@15dc, pork 9@10%c, hay 16@1T 
p ton, alfalfa 14@16, oat straw 12. ryé 
18, fowls 14@16c p 1b, chickens 20@ 
22c, ducks 14@1l6c, eggs 30@30¢ 
p doz. 


At Rochester, N Y, corn 90c p bu, 











medium 3.40@3.50, eggs 38c p> 


oats 64c, wheat $1.50, rye 1.25, bran » 
30 p ton, middlings 32, beets We D 


bu, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, carrots 
p bu, celery 40@50c p doz, onions 
p bu, parsnips 50c, potatoes 
ishes 25c p doz bchs, turnips 


> = 
bu, rutabagas 40c, apples 1.50@2.75 PB - 


p Ib, 


. 40c Joz,- fowls ic 
bbl, ezgs p « P Re 


ducks 16c, dressed hogs 9c, 
8@ l4c. 






40c, rad- ; 


. 
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Q little attention in recent 
wears has been directed toward the 
use - miscible oils as a dormant 
spray San Jose scale Although 
the us such oils for spraying pur- 
poses i ot essentially a new develop- 
ment the dissatisfaction of some 
growers who have been using lime- 
sulp! various strengths for scale, 
has yught its use into the fore- 
or i Practices in commercial or- 
ch i various parts of the country 
have shown marked success from the 
use ¢ miscible oils and other oils. 
When orrectly prepared and of 
propé strength, it is death to scale 
with ch it comes in contact. 

It is established fact that lime- 
sulphur will not take care of the eggs 
ot the af roller, the larve of the 
case-beau and bud moth, or the spores 
of the apple canker, while miscible oil 
will do so effectively A recent pub- 
lication from the Connecticut station 
states large and old apple trees 
with rough bark and badly infested 
with scale may be rid of the pest 
more quickly by spraying with scale- 
cide, one of the soluble or miscible 
oils, than with lime-sulphur This is 
due to the fact that the oils have a 
greater penetrating power and will go 


into the cracks and crevices. It will 
also moisten the pubescent twigs and 
“crawl around them 


Several brands of miscible oils are 


now on the market, and for dormant 
spraying*each should be diluted at the 
rate of part in 15 parts water. It 
is necessary to shake or mix the con- 
tents of each original package before 
diluting to the proper strength. The 
mixing of these oils with other spray 


materials is generally inadvisable. 
Analysis of correctly prepared miscible 
oils s found on the market shows 
some 7% moisture, 70% mineral oil, 
20 to 25 soap and saponifiable oils 
and a smal! per cent of alkaline con- 
stituents 

Comparative spraying costs of lime- 


miscible 


as 


sulphur and oils under 
age condi have 
isted in the orchard 


in favor of the oils 


aver- 
actually ex- 
show a balance 
The original cost 


ions 


of the oil is greater, even though one 
barrel wi do the work of 3 1-3 bar- 
rels of lime-sulphur, considering of 
ecurse the best commercial prepara- 
tions of each spray. When diluted to 
proper strength, there is but slightly 
over half the number of gallons mis- 
cible oil to apply, The difference ir 
labor costs for application more than 
make for the initial outlay for 


materials. 





Top-Dressing Increases Hay 


A. H, PULVER 
Last winter several local meetings 
were held in the hay growing sec- 


tions of Jefferson county, N Y, to dis- 
cuss methods of growing larger crops 


of hay. The meetings were held be- 
fore the granges under the auspices 
of the county farm bureau and the 
State coilege of agriculture. Prof 
Myers of the state college and F. E. 
Robertson of the farm bureau con- 
ducted the discussions. The question 
of using chemical fertilizers in a 
profitable way was discussed. 

The average farm does not produce 
nearly enough manure to stimulate 
Production and prolong meadow life. 
It usually lacks much of having 


enough to cover the corn ground and 
top-dress the meadows. The question 
then can chemical fertilizers 
be purchased cheaply enough to justi- 
fy making use of them to supplement 


arises, 


the farm manures, particularly in 
growing hay for market and in pro- 
longing the life of the meadow. The 
use of chemical fertilizers is hardly 
justifiable unless it can be purchased 
at reasonable cost and the labor of 


applying it matter of small moment. 
If the use of fertilizers results in good 
profit and prolongs the productive life 
ef the meadows, it is simply good 
business to make use of them 


What the Experiments Accomplished 


_The results of the field demonstra- 
tions carried on by the farm bureau 
to detern the value of this prac- 
tice seems to indicate that chemical 
fertilizers can be used with good re- 
sults and profit. Last spring several 
prominent farmers undertook to de- 
termine the value of this practice, 

e fertilizers were applied directly 
to _the old meadows early in the 
Spring. mostly during April. The 
following mixture was most commonly 
recommended and used: 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 100 pounds of acid 


rock phosphate, 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash an acre. Such a mixture of 
chemicals if purchased in the or- 
dinary way will cost approximately 
$6.50. If purchased in carlots by the 
farmers, as it should be, the cost 
would be materially less. The follow- 
ing were the results attained: 


Results in Fertilizing Hay Meadows 


Cost of —Yields in pounds— 





ferti- Ferti- Unfer- 

Co-operator and place lizers lized tilized Gain 
M. W. Casse, Philadelphia, $6.00 4,880 1,920 2.960 
Rolla Van Doren, Chaumont, 7.42 7 
Rolla Van Doren, Chaumont, 17.42 
Rolla Van Doren, Chaumout, 1.42 
Rolla Van Doren, Chaumont, 7.42 
«<. L. Lee, Pierrepont Manor, 4.66 2 

Average .....- -«+- $6.72 6,091 3,521 2,570 
The above weights are for field 


cured hay, which will shrink fully 10%. 
The above figures show that for an 


expenditure of $6.72 these men, on 
the average, gained 2570 pounds of 


field cured hay. Estimating this hay 
at $12 a ton it will readily be seen 
that the value of the increased crop 
is $15.42. Deducting the cost of the 
fertilizer leaves a balance of $8.70 an 
acre to cover the cost of applying the 
fertilizers, harvesting the extra ton of 


hay, pressing the extra ton of hay, 
interest, etc. Even then there will 
remain a profit, not to mention the 


residual effect of the fertilizers on the 
succeeding crops of hay. 


Residual Effects Yet to Determine 


The crops from these plots will be 
rewé@ighed next year in order to de- 
termine the residual effect of thw 
fertilizers on the succeeding crop. In 
each case the crops in this instance 
were from meadows that had been 
seeded three years. This was’. the 
third crop of hay. This class of work 
will doubtless be expanded next year 
by the bureau. 

It will be seen from the 
given that Mr Casse more 
doubled the yield through the em- 
ployment of the chemical fertilizer. 
He applied about 300 pounds of the 
mixture on one acre of three-year-old 
meadow land, so insufficiently nour- 
ished that the grass seemed about 
ready to succumb. tesults were no- 
ticeable within a few days after the 
application. The difference in yields 
of fertilized and unfertilized areas 
was determined about the middle or 
July. One-fortieth acre plots were 
arranged under both conditions, the 
weights of sun-cured hay averaging 
122 pounds from the fertilized ana 
48 pounds from the unfertilized plots. 
With these results in hand Mr Casse 
is firm in the belief that the yield of 
hay can be doubled in many instances 
by the use of chemical fertilizers. He 
will test his yields again next season. 


figures 
than 





Notes from Keystone State 


CYRUS T. FOX 
There is a good representative of 
faymers in the new legislature of 


Pennsylvania who are Well distributed 
among the committees, according to 
assignments made by Speaker Ambler. 
They should be able to accomplish 
much in behalf of agriculture and 
horticulture. The committee on agri- 
culture, especially is composed of 
men friendly to the interests men- 
tioned, and we recognize several 
farmers, known for their progressive- 
ness, in the appointment. The farm- 
ers rank second, according to occupa- 
tions, but as heretofore, the lawyers 
are quite numerous. There are five 
farmers in the senate and 19 in the 
house, as against 15 lawyers in the 
farm branch of the legislature and 
46 in the later. Fortunately, a num- 
ber of the lawyers had their early 
training on the farm. 

The rivers of Pennsylvania have 
been rising again. Rain and melt- 
ing snow caused flood warnings to he 
issued. The overflowing of streams 
inundated farm land and meadows, 
causing much damage. Some rivers 
were higher than in 30 years, the re- 
sult of a 4-inch fall of rain in early 
February. 

“Hogs so hungry that they ate 
overalls” was alleged in a’ prosecution 
for cruelty to animals. A young 
farmer of Shartlesville, charged with 
absenting himself from home several 
days, during which time his live 
stock suffered, was under trial before 
a justice for this neglect. A neighbor 
testified that when he entered the 
hog enclosure with feed and water, 
the animals attacked him and en- 
deavored to chew up his overalls. 
Forty-two counties of Pennsylvania 
were released in one day from quar- 
antine against the foot and mouth 
disease by the state live stock sani- 
tary board. The counties of Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon, Lehigh and York were 
the only ones entirely under state 
quarantine on February 1. Twenty- 
one other counties have still each a 
few townships affected. 

The great Allentown fair officials 
were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Lehigh county agricultural 
society held on~February 2. Dr Vic- 
tor H. Wicand, the president, is grati- 
fied with the efforts of his first year, 
the profits of last year’s fair having 
exceed $10, A rasolution was 
adopted urging the legislature to be 





liberal as to appropriatierms for the 
advancement of agriculture, and to 
increase substantially the amount al- 
lowed each agricultural association 
annually. While ire desirous 
of an increase in the force of the 
state constabulary, and while leading 
agricultural societies have indorsed 


farmers 


this project, it has been learned that 
it will be vigorously opposed in the 
legislature by the representatives of 
organized labor. 


Among the recommendations of the 


Berks county § associatior of road 
supervisors are the following Legis- 
lation relative to wagon and automo- 
bile tires so as to prevent wear and 
tear on roads; annual inspection of 
roads by all supervisors: the crush- 
ing of stone in grades, and placing on 


the road in the same manner, and the 
“follow-up” system of repairs on 
roads during the entire year. 





Midwinter Activities in Ohio 
Much as the present awful foreign 
war is deplored, it apparent that 
the same is inaugurating an era of 
prosperity unprecedented in the ex- 
perience of the farmer of today. With 
cash wheat at $1.50 and new wheat at 
$1.35. with all the other cereals ad- 
vancing almost daily, with trainloads 
of war horses speeding over the rail- 
roads, with wool buyers scouring the 
country to find the few fleeces that 
remain in farmers’ hands, it is read- 
ily apparent that with one-half of 
the world’s producers at war, the 
other half will be repaid for hustling 
to supply their wants. Tobacco is the 
prominent exception to the prosperity 
situation, the price and outlook for 
same being poorer than for several 
years. This of course ts because to- 
bacco is more a luxury than a neces- 
sity for the farmer. In the Burley 
sections dissatisfaction is intense be- 
cause of low prices. Growers are or- 
ganizing and adopting every available 
means of relief. 

On account of the general 


18 


favorable 


outlook, farmers are increasing their 
production of grain and live stock 
The widespread quarantine as well 


as the disease the same was intended 
to eradicate, has been a serious hin- 
drance to stock raisers, but in most 
communities the lid is now off and 
matters are becoming normal. Stock 
cattle are very scarce, prominent 
authorities predicting record-making 
cattle prices. Dairying is active in all 
communities with many silos in use 
and large investments in commercial 
feeds, as significantly illustrated by 
one small town from which it is esti- 
mated that $1000 worth of feed a 
day is hauled to the farms of the 
surrounding community. Facilitated 
by snow, it is noted that many 
communities have been lumbering, 
lumber being very scarce and ex- 
pensive to buy the few remaining 
acres of timber will soon fall before 
the ax. Fortunately concrete and 
metal are supplanting wood to a great 
extent, thus decreasing the demand 
for wood. 








SENSE ABOUT FOOD 
Facts Worth Knowing 





It is a serious question sometimes to 
know just what to eat when a person's 
stomach is out of order and most foods 
cause trouble. 


Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any 
time with the certainty that it will 
digest. Actual experience of people 
is valuable to anyone interested. 


A Terre Haute woman writes: “I 
had suffered with indigestion for about 
fou™ years, ever since an attack of 
typnoid fever, and at times could eat 
nothing but the very lightest food, and 


then suffer so with my stomach I 
would wish I never had to eat any- 
thing. 


“I was urged to try Grape-Nuts and 
since using it I do not have to starve 
myself any more, but I can eat it at 
any time and feel nourished and sat- 
isfied, dyspepsia is a thing of the past, 
and I am now strong and well 


“My husband also had an experience 
with Grape-Nuts. He was very weak 
and sickly one spring, and could not 
attend to his work. He was put under 
the doctor’s care but medicine did not 
seem to do him any good until he be- 
gan to leave off ordinary food and use 
Grape-Nuts. It was surprising to see 
the change in him. He grew better 
right off, and naturally he has none 
but words of praise for Grape-Nuts. 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a 
meal without Grape-Nuts, and he 
learns so fast at school that his 
teacher comments on it. I am satis- 
fied that it is because of the great 
nourishing elements in Grape-Nuts.”’ 


This mother is right Grape-Nuts 
food is a certain and remarkable re- 
builder of body, nerves and brain. 

“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


} 
} 
| 








DR. HESS 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills Lice on Poultry 
and Farm Stock 


It kills them as soon as it gets to 
them—that’s why it’s called /nsaant. 
Sprinkle it on the hens, roosts and 
in cracks—put it in the dust 

bath. See the name “Instant’’ 

on the can—that’s the louse 

killer formulated by Dr. 


Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.). 


West. it not at your 
dealer’s, write 








TOP Dressing of 100 
lbs. Nitrate of Soda to 
the acre on Wheat 
should give you a splendid 
increase in yield of heavier, 
better Wheat than you have 
been producing. 
To the farmers who apply 
I will send absolutely free 
enough Nitrate of Soda to 
try it. This offer is necessarily 
limited, so write at once. To 
the twenty-five farmers send- 
ing the best results from these 
trials, I offer as a prize Prof. 
Voorhees’ book “Fertilizers,” a 
standard work of 327 pages, 
handsomely bound. 


Send post card with name and com- 
plete address, mentioning this Journal 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 











Buy it now 
There is 40,000,000 


farm population in the 
United States. Their 
1914 crop is worth 
$9,87 2,936,000.00 
If only $10 were spent 
for each person on the 
farm now, instead of wait- 
ing ‘til Spring, it would 
put $400,000,000 in- 
to circulation, and give 
employment to thousands 
whose families are’ suf- 
fering where factories 
are idle. 














SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jast the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture ede- 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
cultare in the common schools. This volame is - 
sable to every teacher of agricuiture and all others who 


tural work. 
340 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 














































































































ARKETCROPS 








CK MARKETS ot = Ba ig ce 
LIVE STO 't 1000 to 1200-1b 
mon to good fat ; 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 4 ~4, or ; cae 1G 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO ing 7i4) to 1100 
cows 37 4, 400 calve é 
-~ Cattle -— Hogs — —Sheep— About SU double decks of hogs ar- 
Per 100 Ibe 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 Tived and a few sales were made 
Chicago sees $9.25 $9.65 $6.90 $8.55 $6.40 $6.00 Monda it ¢ p 100 Ibs. Sheep met 
So St Paul .... 8.00 6.80 6.00 —_ fairly active market Monday vw ith 
New York .... 9.00 8.80 7.75 8.50 6.00 5.70 cars arriving Sheep sold at @lti, 
Buffalo .. F 8.85 8.75 8.00 8.50 6.50 6.35 lambs 6.50 9.95 
Kansas City .. 9.00 9.00 7.15 8.10 6.25 5.00 wae poe y Vase 
Pittsburgh .... 9.00 8.80 7.60 8.50 6.50 6.00 At Buffalo, the beef cattle market 





At Chicago, with the uncertainty 
which surrounds the live stock mar 
ket because of the quarantine for 
foot and mouth disease, a scant cro} 
of beef animals is all that can be 
taken care of without prices suffer- 
ing. The arrival of catile in the 
quarantine division of the yards 
means that these animals suffer a cut 
of several cents p 100 lbs over what 


they would normally receive. 
A few prime veal calves have re 


cently sold up to 10% c p Tb, while the 
bulk of medium to plain kinds were 
quoted at Y@V%ec, heavy weights 


G@sSec, 


The average price of hogs, pigs 
not included, during Feb last year 
was $8.60, during Jan this year 6.85 
and a year earlicr 8.350. The openings 
of Feb this year found hogs selling 
at a range of 6.40@6.90. All stock 
arriving was yarded in the quaran- 
tine division while the regular yards 
were being put into condition to al- 


+ 


low shippers to buy stock for inter- 


state shipment. 


Native and western mutton sheep 
during Jan brought a e little more 
money than the year earlier, $5.50 p 
100 lbs against 5.45. In Feb last year 
they averaged around 5.65. The bulk 
of sheep arriving in the yards the 
first of this month sold at 5.50@6.10 


p 100 Ibs, lambs 8.50@8.85. 

At New York, Monday, Feb 8—Last 
week after Monday steers were slow 
and declined 10@15c on Wednesday; 
at the close they showed a little more 
tirmness, but were dull and dragging. 
bulls advanced 15@25c; medium and 
good fat cows were also firm to 25c 
higher; thin cows closed about steady, 
Calves held up on all sorts and grades, 
with market closing active. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
S6.50@9, oxen 5.10@8, bulls 5@8.60, 
cows 3.50@7, heifers 6.60@7.75, veals 
9@138, culls 5.50@8.50, barnyard calves 
5.75 @6.25, yearlings 5@5.75. Milch 
cows unchanged. 

Today there were 48 cars of cattle 
and. 1412 calves on sale. Steers opened 
very dull and 10c lower; closed heavy 
at the decline without a full clear- 
ance. Bulls and cows were in fair de- 
mand at steady prices; ciosing quiet. 
Calves were active and firm; other 
calves 25ec higher. Steers averag ing 
G1 to 1329 lbs sold at $7.25@8.60 p 
100) Jbs, including 5 cars Va, 9.75 to 
1285 Ibs, 7.50@8.40, 2 cars Ky, 1240 to 
1247 Ibs, 8.35@8.60, 6 cars O, 1159 to 
1329 Ibs, 8.35@8.40, 4 cars Ind, 961 to 
1177 «lbs, 7.50@7.75, N Y_ steers, 1020 
ibs, 7.25, oxen 7, bulls 5.75 @7.25, cows 
160@7.10, veals 9@13, culls 7@8.50, 
barnyard calves 5.50@6.0. 

Sheep were in limited supply after 
Monday, with good handy sheep 
scarce. Prices held up firm; lambs 
were also scarce and prices firm, clos- 
ing 10@15c higher. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $4@6, lambs 
7.85@9.50, culls 650@7, Today there 
were 5 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were firm to higher; lambs 25%c high- 
er. Common prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at 4@6.25 p 100 lbs, mixed ewes and 
wethers at 6.50, lambs at 8.75@9.75, 
cuils 7. Top price for N Y lambs 9.75, 
O lambs %).70. Pa do %.25, top price O 

sheep 6.50, N Y sheep 6. 

Hogs ruled firm after Monday, 
closing 5@10ec higher. Today the feel- 
ing was easier and heavy to light hogs 
rane quotable at $7.25@7.50, pigs 7.10 

D730, 

Local demand was a trifle more ac- 
tive last week and prices for workers 
full steady. Dealers generally are look- 
ing forward to an early spring trade, 
with prospects of strong prices for 
general purpose types, Quotations are 
unchanged, 

At Pi‘tsburgh, this cattle market is 
unevenly lower because of the _  de- 
moralizing effects of the quarantine 
regulations. One hundred ten cars of 
cattle arrived Monday and met only 
a fair inquiry. Good to choice cat- 
tle sold at $8.20@8.50 p 100 Ibs, tid 
10) to 1150-lb steers 7.75@S8, fair 
10 to 1000-Ib steers 6@6.75, common 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker's 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”--{Advertisement. 


is unsettled and as it is extre mety 
how ig the demands 


problemati l 
f 


from the east will be, it is difficult 


tell how the cattle trade will act, 


The cpening of this week, after the 


> 


drop of 15@25c on medium and 


fat steers at the close of last week, 


the market was very slow and et 


discount of 10@15c from the closings 





figures of Saturday. About 3750 ani- 
mals arrived and prevailing quota 
tions for choice to prime steers were 
S.40@9 p 100 Ibs, fair to good ship- 
ping steers 7.85@8.15, plain 7.15@ 
8.40, fair to choice heavy butchering 
steers 7.50@8.15, common to best 
handy weigh‘s 6.20@S8.50, best prime 
weighty heifers 7.30@7.50, best handy 
Hutchers 6.90@7.25, common to good 
6@ 6.65, od to best fat cows 5.504 
6.65, medium to good 4.75@5.40, best 
heavy bulls 6.75@6.95, good butcher- 
ing 6@6.50, sausage 5.59 @.6. . mand 
has been fairly good for veal calves, 


top price hovering around 12.50, fair 
to good 10@11.50, cull to common 
6.50@9.50, heavy fed calves 6@8.50, 
grassers 4@6. Total receipts of hogs 
last week approximated 56,000 head 


against 28,000 for the same week 
year earlier. The mark et 
veek with receipts Mondi 
head. Heavy weights sol 





selling 
what. Standard varieties 
good quality sell at $1.75 @3, 
high as 3.50 p bbl, 
7de @ 2. 


An 


market. 
to good apples; 
opened this 0o many for 
ay of 19,200 
d at 6.90@7 


against 1,530,477 
2,342,875 two years ago. 

That there is a decidedly good ‘mar- 
apple growers of 
N Y¥ in far off Argentina is the gist 
of a recent report made by M. Car- 
rel, commercial representative of the 
National city bank of New York, 
cated at Buenos i 


ket awaiting 


v 


states that 


apples has increased 
are admitted free of customs and are 
almost invariably 
Wholesale merchants 
to the retailers just 


the steamer 


packing. Retail 
tented so long 


than six or 


Hox. Price 


ranges from 


of the very 
ring even higher 
Retail stores 
more in accordance 
and appearance 
receiving from 
best average 
small red ones. 

At New York, fresh receipts of ap- 
ples have been only 
values i 


) 


At Boston, 


for extra fcy 
grade, the market 
much in buyers’ f 
are looking for fcy 
net pay asking 
or less haggling. 


tra storage 





> 


King $: 





received from 


as 85 per box. 


Baldwi 
high as $3 p 
the limit and 
this class are 
occasional 
Baldwins, 
carefully 
2.50, but 2 is the 
of fresh-packed apples now coming to 
i scarcity of fair 


which 
packed, 


There 














disease—Tells How to Test for Sn savin 
| and treat 58 forms of LAMENESS — Lllustrated. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS of the Plan of— 


Contract and Advice — ALL 
and Managers—Only.) Address 


| TROY CHEMICAL CO.,-42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 





American Agriculturist- 





tributed toward the break in the 
market. But with the advent of morg- 
seasonable winter weather in late Jan 
the market hardened and prices aq- 
vanced to about 33c p ilb for the 
choicest cmy butter. 

At Elgin, Ill, Feb 6, all sales of but. 
ter today were at 32c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, reports from the 
middle west indicate that the recent 
export buying. in that. territory wag 
on a larger scale than heretofore 
realized. Some guesses concerning 
the amount purchased since the first 
of the year run as high as 150,000 
boxes. Exports from New York for 
the week ending Saturday, Feb 6, were 
=3,000 bxs, making a total clearance 
since Jan 1 from this port of 67,000 
bxs of an average weght of about 
50 lbs. The cheese market continues 
in a very firm condition. Advance in 
freight rates and war risks have in. 
tended to prevent loca] exporters from 
advancing bids high ‘enough to attract 
local holders. Held state specials are 
quoted at 16% @1ic p Ib, fey 164 @ 
16%c, winter make export type 
spccials 1644 ¢, fey 1544c, skims 
12 @ 144, 

At Boston, there is still a brisk 
export demand, and with Liverpool 
quoting Canadian stock at 87s 6d p 112 
Ibs, or better than 19¢ p lb, the mar. 
ket here is firm, despite a rather 
moderate local demand. At whole- 
Sale: Twins, fcy 146@16%c p Ib, fair 
to good 14% @15%c, young America 
16@16} 

At Chicago, in American shapes the 
market shows a fairly strong feeling, 
On domestic account dcalers say the 
trade remains of a moderate kind. 
Sales have been good lately for ex. 
port account. Fall made twins, daisies, 
young Americas and longhorns are 
quoted at 14% @15%c. 





SAVE-THE- HORSE 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 





THE TIME, Now! 


All the winter long, the ‘seuahiall owner 
of a lame horse reads our advertise 
ments. Then, day after day slips away, 

nile he talks, laments, listens, takes 
advice and -hesitating—F AILS TO ACT 
—till the Springtime is on him and his 
horse is not yet able to work, Mean- 
time the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence care 
fully—Decides Promptly—and his horse 
is quickly cured, worked, too, if needed. 
That’s exactly what happens every year. 
Send for our %- page “ Save-The-Horse BOOK.” Tt 


explainsall ab out Our syste 2m of treatment—te! ls exact 


ly how to go about it to get the best results in the @ 


to-date treatment of Ri ngvone 7 ‘horopin—SP- AY, 


—and AL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 
how to locate 


Treating Horses Under Signed Contract to Retum 


Money if Remedy Fails. 19 Years a Success. 


But write and we will send our—BOOK-—Sample 
REE to (Horse Owners 


Dru sta everywhere sell Save-The-Horse 
WIT CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel 
Post or Express paid. 














Characteristic Stand of Washington Market Woman 


One of the characteristic features of the 


markets is the market stands which negro women keep. 
size of the crate with that of the 
the business is. There are hundreds of these stands in the 
ton markets. The majority of those 


leel.s 


and many other things. 





p 100 lbs. mixed weight 7 @ 7.10, 
Yorkers 7.15, pigs 7@7.15 Receipts 
of sheep and lambs have just about 





been keeping pace with a year ago. 
This week Monday 8000 head arrived. 
Best lambs sold up to 9.65, wethers 
H650@7, ewes 6.25@6.75 irlings up 
to 8.50, 





THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


4 Liverpool cable to Simons, Shut- 


tleworth, Webling «& Co covering 
Monday’s apples sale reads: Maine 
Baldwin ns $2.75 @ 4, Be Davis 
2.75@3, slack Mashtahiinnktta stock 
9 


2.37; market stronger under light 
supplies; East Point and Vader- 
land selling.” A cable to Maynard 
& Child covering the same sale reads: 

Steamer East Point selling 1400 bbls; 
Baldwins $2.3714 @3.87 steamers 
Bohemian and V edortand will sell 
Wednesday.” 

Apple exports from the Atlantic 
Ports in the United States and Can- 
ada for the week ended Jan 30. were 
82,157 yy against 95,005 the week 
before, 37,852 in the same week last 
year and {03.292 two years ago: since 
the opening .of. the season 1,955,385, 








stand itself and 


stands sell minor 
scallions, radishes, salsify, mushrooms from the fi 


No 2 





25@1.50, 
50@8, fair to good 





Russet 1.25@1.75, 


Z>y. What Do You Know 
2” About a Horse’s Foot? 


There is an old true saying “‘No Foot, 

oe 7 Horse.’ After 20 years experience 

th the hoof and foot, our saying is 
No Hoof, No Foot. 


Every Hoof Must Be Kept Growing 
THERE IS A REASON. You will find it in our book 


“TRUTH IN A HOOFSHELL” 


Every Horseowner and Caretaker Should Read It, 
It is sent FREE on request by 


THE EVERIT COMPANY, Wellsville, N. Y. 














THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York 


1915. . 36 
1914... 27le 
1913. 37 


1912 oe 


At New York, 
again reached a high 
quality of cmy 
tubs js selling 
The market is 
ever, and the 
State dairy in 

At Chicago, 
early Jan fell 
retrieved the 
opening 
to high levels, 
tended 


influx of New Zealand butter, all cons 











butter market 


of Feb. had advanced 
to keep 
Then the heavy receipts of fresh but- 
ter in some of the eastern markets, 
Said to be caused by. the lack of de- 
mand for raw 
etc, and on the Pacific coast of « 
correspondingly large make and the 






Zam ter crop 
of aan) of wood 


“@% There's a lot 


‘of good mon- 
ey in it; if 
you have a 
real good 
wood -sawWs 


WOOD SAWS | 


are built to withstand the greatest strain 
and wear that a wood-saw: gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of bh 

wood; bolted, braced and mortised. Nou- 
rigid boxes—dustproof, non-heating and 
self-adjusting. Shafts of Jathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circulat 


Mfg. Co. 652 Fargo St.,Batavia II, 








about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 
Appleton 
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February 





Bermuda Potato Movement 


The movement of foreign potatoes 
nto the United States varies greatly 
aoe year to year, and is large only 
when the domestic crop is short In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, po- 


tato imports, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, were phenomenally heavy, 
14 million bushels, but the next year 


dropped off to less than half a million. 
Latterly, federal regulations to shut 
out disease infected potatoes, have of 
cours* limited the movement, 
Potatoes imported from semitropical 
-oming forward chiefly dur- 
months, afford 


countries, 





ing spring some 
sentimental competition with southern 
grown; after all, the volume is 
sma! Bermuda sends into the United 
States unnually, 100,000 to 150,000 
bushels potatoes, and the Canary Is- 
lands, off the coast of Africa, small 


ies Outside of this, the move- 
ignificant; covering the past 
this is shown in accom- 


quantit 
ment is ins 
three years 


panying The average value of 
the Bermuda potataoes as imported is 
$1.44 to $1.64 a bushel. Cuba and the 
British West Indies up to the present 
have neve! it any figure in this busi- 





ness, although in one recent year Cuba 
shipped in 12,000 bushels. The annual 
Bermuda crop shows an exportable 
surplus of about 150,000 bushels, much 
of it marketed in the north Atlantic 
states. 
IMPORTS OF POTATOES 
{In round thousands of bushels. ] 

Year ended 





June 30 1914 1913 1912 
eer Te 115 141 132 
CO. b o-0 S03 ene Hs a a 
MexiCO ..cscscese SS 8 19 
Canary Islands Pee 25 32 
Holland sovuee says We 18 121 
Germany .......- 12 55 
Canada .... 1026 120 143 
i re ee — 12,68 
All countries ..... 3,600 337 13,735 

a Less than 1000 bushels. 

At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.65 p bu, No 2 white corn 80c, No 2 
winter barley 78c, No 2 white oats 
60c, No 2 rye 1.30, timothy hay 18 


p ton, clover mixed 17.50, alfalfa 1S@ 
20, eggs 25%4c p doz, hens lic p a 
roosters 9c, chickens 15c, — 1.50 

bbl, cabbage 1.50, carrots 1.75, anieak 
60@70c p bu, potatoes 55 @ 0c. yellow 
pumpkins 1 p bbl, Hubbard squash 


1.75, apples 1.50@2.7. 











MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Gasoline engines, portable 2 and 0 station 
ary, cream oweraten. Power washing m 
crete mixers, feed mills, etc. UNITED  ENGINS 
COMPANY, Albany. N ¥. 











CIRCULAR SAWS—24-inch $4.25, 26-inch $4.75, 
28-inch $5.35. Six horsepower gasoline engines $95. 
Saw tables $14.50. Catalog free PALMER BROS, 
Cosceb, 

FOOT POWER MILKING MACHINE in good con- 
dition, milks two cows, price $45. J. B. WAKELY, 
Knoxville, Pa 

HIDES AND FURS 

SHIP ME YOUR FURS HIDES ROOTS and 
barks and save the other fellow’s profit BR. J. 
FELTHAM, Olean, N Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


worth bed 2 


VANILLA—$1 5¢ 
This paper would no n 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Deep River, Ct 


pr epai d. 
unreliable 


VALLEY EXTRACT CO, 


ce saves ed 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SELF-INSTRUCTION farm blacksmithing Tem- 
Dering by colors lithograph ed n metal. Plate es- 
pecially prepared for you Mr Farme Plate and in- 
structions prepaid by parcels post 5 stamps or 
money order. JOHN TRAUM, Coshocton, O 





100 FINE hime E NV ELOPES, printed with re- 
turn card, postpa ( Other printing Samples 
free. HOWTE, Pr ~ er, Beebe, Vt 





VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on tria) Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5 Re sedgle, Kan 


OUR HELP BUREAU 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of FARMS FOR SALE” .or an 
RENT’ will be a cepted at the above rate 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 















= ¥ 
—— ao 
saith wisttnt Me Malverne 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 










NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the 
vertising is only six cents a word each 


‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. e shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 



































1 testimonials 


H. W \NDE RSON, Stew- 





BRONZE URKEYS—Toms $5 to $10 pullets 
$4 to $f Fine I itiful birds Hardiest and best 
etrain know \LLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y 

BARRED ROCKS Red Leghorns, 
and turkeys Stock and eggs Valuable < 
lL. FI HASTINGS, Pittsville, Md 





ducks, 


italog 


geese 
free. 





MUSCOVY, PEKIN, MALLARD DUCKS, geese, 
turkeys Rocks, Wrandottes Free catalog. B. T. 
KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa 














WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS. Our 
free book helps you. GLICK’S POULTRY FARMS, 
Smoketown, Pa 

BOURBON RED TURKEYS. from large pure bred 
non rovers, from $f $8. GLEN BULLER, R R 10, 
Hamilton, O 

HEAVY BRONZE HENS, young toms, 25 to 30 Ibs; 

Werial Pekin d THOS A. CLOUD, Yorklyn, 























CODK’S BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN BUFF Orpington 
cockeréis, March hatched. R. SHAW, Delevan, N Y. 

FIELD’S BUFF ROCKS won 5 ribbons Boston last 
month ockerels, hens, puliets FIELD, Somers, Ct. 

RUNNER DUCKS one dollar each, fifteen trios for 
sale. SALT LICK FARMS, Mannington. W Va 

60 PAGE BOOK FREF . Varieties poultry, pigeo 
ferrets, hares, « 4. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 

FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, hens and 


gs. ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, White 
cockerels. MRS C. T. SMITH, Croxton, V 
> eran 





Orpington 
* 





MAMMOTH 
CLARENCE ¢ 


SALE. 





ONZE TURKEYS FOR 
20BINSON, Worcester, N Y¥ 























WHITE CHINA and Barred t ae cockerels. 
FRANK _PIERTE Route 4, Clyde, N 

PURE BRED WHITE HOLLAND toms $8. MRS 
TAYLOR MATTHEWS Dawem ™ 

PRIZE TOU LOUSE ) young and oid stock, 
$ up. A. MORITZ. Rahway. N J 





NARRAGANSETT | Turkeys for 
@le B. FOSTER 


GOBBLER 50 LBS 
Caldwell. O 











MAMMOTH SaONED. TURKEYS. MRS PEARL 
P. FIELD, East Freetos NY 
_—_—_—_—— 
BABY CHICKs hatchi . Cc . DEROY 
TAYLOR CO, Newark. UF re 
RUNNER DUCKS CHEAP, NELSON'S, Grove 
a. 




















315 Fourth Ave New York City 
EGGS AND POULTRY iw LIVE STOCK 
so \NY 1 into the shipping of FARMERS—Buy a good draft stallion this season 
eggs . hatching of same by | 224 have an extra income without working for it. 
rs . iblishers of this paper cannot This wifl be the most prosperous year on record for 
aol ae ) sameta. the of vr un- | OWners of draft stallions. Horses will sell for unheard 
see an alr cagy A g the as eyes of prices in another year. Get into the game now, 
rag , genet . ‘ r & of ©8éS. | while you can afford it. Write for free photographs 
ib bya ae est care i | and description. ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens 
— : ® © this paper, | Falls, N Y 
ee BERKSHIRE SERVICE BOARS $1 four month 
PAI 44-124 pag up to yws, $10. Buff Orpington cockerels and hens. W 
I know re and LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 
fx for pleasu rofit Four -_ 
) of POULTRY ADV OL ‘ATE, Dept REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE EWES Will lamb 
¥ in April. Bargains; to make room. F. L. HANSEL, 
——~i Winfield, N Y¥ 
$c r {ED CHICKS 1 ifter Feb 5 
Eas f 3 nl : a 54 nity : : CHESTER WHITE AND POLAND CHINA SWINE, 
Also P THE BREWSTER POU LTRY Columbian Wyandotte ockere!s ROLLO YOUNG, 
YARDS, a N. ¥ Coatesville, Pa. 
© a it Ret TC 
THIT HOLLAND TURKEYS — years care- BERKSHIRES THAT WILL AND MUST PLEASE 








tred sows and gilts JACOB Ff KANAGY s & 
Zelleville, Pa 

AYRSHIRE BULL, seven months. Fine individual 
Good breeding. ARTHUR B. RYDER, Barnerville, 
. YY 

HAMPSHIRE SWINE. both sexes. Prices reagon- 


able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa 


BERKSHIRES-$Pigs 





and service boars A J 











REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 
DOGS 
FOXHOUND PUPS,  dandies Ready to hunt. 
FIELD FOXHOUND KENNELS, Somers, ( 
FOR SALE ns -bred Airedale terrier. BOX 1, 
Three Tuns. 
SEEDS 
LOWELL'S SELECTED SEED POTATOES guar- 
anteed 100% pure and practically free from disease. 


No powdery scab in this section. Six varieties, in- 
cluding the famous Lowell Green Mountain and 
Eureka, the best, biggest yielding early variety. Send 
for catalog. FRANK LOWELL & SONS, Gardiner, 
Me 





PEACH, APPLE, PEAR TREES. 
hedge. Raspberry and asparagus 
5,000,000 strawberry plants, leading 
stock guaranteed first class. True to name, 
from our nurseries to you; agents prices 
free. BUNTING’S NURSERIES, Selbyville. 


California privet 
plants and etc, 
varieties. All 
fresh dug 
Catalog 
Del. 





SEED CORN, from the grower to the planter, Hall's 
Improved Ensilage Also large yielding white field 
varieties. $1.75 bushel, sacks 22c. Graded, tested and 
shipped on approval. Write for sample and circular. 
W. E. HALL, Mechums River, Va 





SOY BEANS—Special hay and green feed variety 
I result of six years experimenting Write for 
Will deliver one peck for $1 Special price 


sample 
ROLAND P. BAILE, Medford, Carroll 


on quantity 
Co, ¥ 





STRAWRERRY PLANTS 
ffer in free catalog. Best and Everbearers 
potatoes, trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens, 
currants, grapes. ALLEGAN NURSERY 


Mich 
MAINE CERTIFIED 


1000 for $1 as per new 
Seed corn, 
raspberries, 

Allegan, 








SEED POTATOES, Gold 











Coin, Mountains, Clyde. In car lots 65c per bu f o b 
4. D. ABBOTT, China, Me. 
CLOVER SEED. We ship direct Freight paid. 
New crop. GLICKS SEED FARMS, Smoketown, Pa 
GARDEN SEEDS—Five packets 10c, any Varieties 
lhc per ounce. MALONE SEED CO, Madison, Pa 
EARLY HURON YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y, 


business will soon be opened ea 

want a manager for this office The bus 
that whoever engages wit s ca atte 
without having it interfere wit vis regular 
The position will pay well. The 

must be a person of good stat g 

He must have a large acquaintance ave 
ness sagacity and must own or have 

or automobile When answering s ‘ 

ness experience, whether you have ! 

kind in your community, your present v« 
the names of the postoffices embra 

you would like to be appointed f 





MALE HELP WANTED 


A DISTRICT AGENCY for 





responsible persons t 
be privileged to write regarding yo 
tion, etc Please address DISTRIC ‘r 
Box 1017, Springfield, Mas 


names of three 





a te 
MANAGER, P O 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of ab« 
protected positions in United States service T 
sands of vacancies every year There a g chance 


00,000 








here for you, sure and generous pay. lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822 No ligation 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ¢ 

RURAL CARRIER, postoffice, railway mail and 
other government ‘“‘exams’’ are being held continually 
Get prepared by former United States civil service 
examiner. Booklet free. Write today PATTERSON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 2819, Roc rest er .Y 





I CONDU CTED GOVERNMENT FX AMIN — 
Can help you secure railway mail or 





ment positions Tri 1 examinatior free “OZMENT 
107 R, St Louis 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, all railroads, $100-$120. 
Experience unnecessary. State age. RAILWAY AS 
SOCIATION, Dept C. Brooklyn, N Y 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED, age 21 to 
50. Make $125 monthly. Write OZMENT, 107 F 
St Louis 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 





AMERICAN GIRI 21 wants t ssist 1 farm 
Good home Write MISS DORA EGAN, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa 











AGENTS 


AGENTS ARB MAKING BIG MONEY selling our 
combination electric lamp and lantern to their friends 
Every farmer needs several Absolutely safe—ne 
flame—cheap and easy to operate. Big profits! Quic! 
sales! Two cent stamp brings full particulars. Write 
today. FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric), 644 W 
Lake St, Chicago. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


APPLE TREES. Rich 1l40-acre farm. One 
finest properties in rich New York farming 
sections; beautiful rolling fields, smooth, easily worked 
deep, rich soil, big crops, and 50 to 60 tons hay 
stream and pring watered pasture for 25 cows; 40 
acres wood; 1000 bearing apple trees, lots of pear: 
plums, cherries, raspberries; 10-room house cellar 
telephone, barn, 30x79 running water, hay fork, silo 
another barn, milk house, poultry house, ice house 
maple shade; charming view; only 1% miles to bus 
tling railroad tow owner has other business and ft 
now at a bargain; price 7500, easy terms 
letails page 3, ‘‘Str ter Farm Bargains 
today for you copy ZEA TROUT 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West Sith St 
New York 











1000 
of the 





LARGEST LUMBER COMPANY IN 
is now offering 40, 80 and 120 acre farms for sale 
at $10 per acre; small first payment, baiance on long 
time; lumber company agrees to advance lumber and 
other material for improvements on credit: good roads 
schools, churches, railroads and unusual marketing 
facilities. Pure artesian wate For further informa 
tion write or call on GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBEK 


THE SOUTH 





COMPANY, Cut Over Land Department, Box 428 
Bogalusa, La 

VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS 
Special inducements; government land: railways; free 
schools; cheap irrigation; 31 years to pay for farm« 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, grains, fruit, etc; climate 
like California; ample markets: reduced passages 
special excursion being arranged Free particulars 
from F. T A RICKE, Government Representative 


from Victoria, Box 71, 687 Market St, San Francisco 

















Cal 

RUBBER AND COCOANT r'S—For sale, most fertile 
beauti i n 1 excellent timbe 

the ae rx 8 imatra (Neth Indies), extremely fi 
for r abbes and cocoat 8, together about 23,000 acre 
Letters ier m rubber to Messrs VORKINix 
& co Bookselle: s at Bandoeng (Java, Neth, Indies 

WANTED TO HI AR from ow who has farm « 
farm land < 1 f i - articulars Price 
terms. 0. O M \TTSON. Dept F, Andrus Bldg 
Minneapolis, Mir 

NEW YORK FR : IT DAIRY AND HAY FARMS 
P $ reasona us what you want We wil 
furnish it WE THE Y & SHERMAN, Savannah, N Y 

DELAWARE FARMS—Cheap Fine soil Bes 
markets STATI BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
Dover, Del 

FERTILE F AR MS near Philadelphia. Catalog 
W. STEVENS, Perkasie, Pa 

FARMS FOR SALE by N J. POTWIN, Sout 
— vt 





F arms & Ranches? in Demand 


Railroadg say they're 
lands than before at this 
for grain and live stock are etim 


receiving more inquiries for 
season High prices 
g this demand 


ever 






Advertisers who offer lands, ranch or farms in our 
Real Estate Marke report a very large proportion 
of sales 


| One farmer received 51 offers for his farm 
Real 


in answer to his advertisement in the Estate 


Mafket of this paper. He concluded “If other people 
want it 6o much, I have about made up my mind I 
cannot do better than keer myself."" There never 
was a better market for farm property 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FOURTH AVE., - NEW YORK CITY 








flowers, etc., 


thrown aside; 


The 11th Garden Annual of 


American Agriculturist 
Appears March 6 


I IS not a special number, but the regular issue of Satur- 

day, March 6, greatly enlarged, with an exc eedingly at- 

tractive cover, “printed in colors. 
able, timely and authoritative articles covering every phase 
of farm and garden work, also large and small fruits, plants, 
by the foremost writers on these lines, and will 
serve as a veritable encyclopedia of reference. 


Would You Sell 


seeds, bulbs, plants, trees thing 
to gardeners, horticulturists, Fy £4 ee 
and growers of special cro: 


If so advertise in our Garden Annual Issue 


It is not an issue which is hastily glanced over and then 
there is no other issue that has so long an 
existence, that is so passed about and so carefully read. It 
will pay you, no matter what you have to sell. 


It will contain valu- 


crops tf 





If you wish to reach the market in 
you have to sell in the Farmers’ 
stead, Minneapolis, 5c per word per w 
You can reach the entire 
Orange Judd Southern Farming, 
For the New England states 
New England Homestead, Springfield, 








g Over 125,000 farms and rural families in the middle states 
the Farmers’ 


Exchange advertising in Orange i i 
i ge Judd American Agriculturist 
New York, 6c per word per week. ? . 7 
Bg wish to reach the great rural consuming markets of the central west 
and mountain states, advertise in Farmers’ Exchange of Or 1 
; v t Exe ange Judd Far 
Chicago, 5c per word per week nde aia 


the Ame 
Exchange of 
eek 
South through the Farmers’ 
Atlanta, Ga 


reaching the farmers of New 


are reached from 







can Northwest, 
Orange 


advertise what 
Judd Northwest Farm- 


n Exchange department of 
» Price 4c per word per week. 
England, use the 


Mass., 5c per word per week. 








preparing your advertisement, 





Copy should reach this office before February 23, if possible. 


write our Advertising Department. 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


If you want help in 





















































































































































KETS 
TING 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unles@ otherwise stated, quotations in 
ell instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When gold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 


A 





cured. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 
higher. 
Beans 

At New York, the bean market 
continues firm on all varieties. Mar- 
row are quoted up to about $7 p 100 
lbs, medium 5.65, pea beans do, red 
kidney 6.10, white 7.30, yellow eye 
6.10, black do, Cal lima 6.25. 


At Chicago, the tone of the market 
continues strong, home demand fair. 
Pea beans sell at $3.25@5.40 p bu, red 
kidney 3.25@3.50, brown Swedish 
3.50 @ 4.10. 

Country Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed veal calves, 
skinned and in the skin, brought 
more p Ib the first of this week than 


lc 





quoted a week earlier. Demand has 
been fair. Dressed hothouse lambs 
were quoted higher this week and 
market firm. 
COUNTRY DRESSED VEAL CALVES skin) 
Choice, DP lb 16% a 7 
FIMO cc eee eceeee 15% 16 
Fair to good 14%@15 
Common ......+. eeesecescoe - 1L@ 14 
Coarse, heavy ......--ceceses 1I3@15 
ButtermilKs .......-eeeeees 10@11 
GFASBETE ccccccccccccccsccvcesecess 9@10 
SKINNED 
CHOICR coccccccccccccccccccocccese 14 
Average, PYTIME ....ccccscceseceses l 
Coarse, heavy .....-ececeecceecess 12 
Dressed lambs, hothouse, per carcass, 37 
Country dressed pork, 100 lbs, p Ib, 10@10% 


10 


Country dressed pork, 150 to 200 lbs, 
Eggs 

At New York, under liberal receipts 

the egg market has developed a de- 

cided weakness. Extra fine fresh 

eggs are quoted up to 30c p doz, hen- 

nery eggs 32@36c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, the cranberry mar- 

; SB - 
ket is weak and irregular at }0@»0 p 
bbl: The bulk of the strawberries ar- 


riving from Fla have sold at 20@38Uc 
p at, although some have been quoted 
as high as 4oc. 
Game 

large cottontails are 


At New York, 
quoted at 45@50c p pr, poor to fair 
@30c, gray jack rabbits 65 @85c, white 
hares 90c @$1, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay continues about 
steady on the higher grades, but me- 
dium is still inclined in buyers’ favor. 
Large bales of prime timothy sell up 
to about $22.50 p ton. No 1 22, No 3 


18.50,. light clover mixed 19@20, rye 
straw 13@16. 

At Chicago, movement of hay has 
not been large and prices have held 


fairly steady, choice timothy being 
quoted up to $18.50 p ton, No 1 15@ 


16.50, No 2 13@14.50, prairie 8@15, 
rye straw 9.50@10, oat 850@9, 


wheat do. 
Money 

At New York, the federal reserve 
bank has reduced its rediscount rate 
te 4@5%. This means if your 
local bank is a member of the 
reserve system, and it makes 
you a loan for agricultural, commer- 
cial or industrial purposes, it can in- 
dorse your note, send same to its re- 
serve bank and get back by next 
mail new cash or credit for the fuli 
amount. If the note is due in 30 
days the reserve bank will take out 
interest in advance at the rate of 4% 
while if it matures within IS0 days 
the higher rate prevails. The question 
has been raised with the federal re- 
serve bank of N Y with a possibility 
of lending directly to farmers; but 


there seems little likelihood that such 
will be done. 
Potatoes 
At New York, potatoes continue 
weak under heavy offerings. State 
are held at about $1.25@1.50 p_ 180 
ibs, Me 1.50@1.75, Jersey sweet 1.25@ 
1.50 p bskt, southern 1.25. 
Onions 
At New York, onions continue in 
excessive supply and prices’. hardly 
steady. Colored are quoted at $1@ 


1.25 p 100-lb bag. 

At Boston, the market is fully 10¢ 
p bag lower than at last accounts 
under generous offerings and nor 
too brisk demand. It was possible 
a week or 10 days ago to obtain $1.60 


Oo e 


p 100-lb bag for the best marks of 
native stock, but 1.50 is now the top 
and that is not easily or readily ob- 
tained; since buyers are supplying 
their needs from stock selling at 1.35 
@1.40. Medium-sized onions are go- 
ing at about 1.25. 

At Chicago, onions when _ sound, 


food steck meet a moderate demand, 
common small soft stock dull and 


weak. This market has been slight- 
ly lower than Boston or New York. 
In sacks, home-grown colored are 
quoted at.80@90e p 65 to 70-Ib bu, or 
$1.25@1.40 p 100 lbs, white 1.65@1.85, 
imported Valencia 3.50@3.75 p full 
case, 
Poultry 
In New York city a permit from the 
board of health is required for the 
poultry. In the boroughs 


keeping 


of 




















of Manhattan and Brooklyn over S500 | 
permits have this year been issued by 
the board of health. 

At New York, prices have been 
fairly maintained on live poultry, al- 
though the feeling in the market is 
weak -and rregular Fowls sell at 
17 @ 1S« p b, chickens 15 @ lb&c, 
roosters 11 d12%e, tur} ys 14 @ 16c, 
ducks 17@1S8c, geese 13@14ce. Desir- 
able grades of fresh-killed poultry of 
all descriptions, except capons, are 
held firmly Fresh-killed dry-packed 
turkeys sell at 14@25c, milk or corn- 
fed chickens 18@26c, dry-packed in 
barrels, roosters 12 @ 13 ee, spring 
ducks 12@17e, geese 10@16ec, white 
squabs weighing six 10 lbs to doz 
SL.75@5 guinea hens 40@65¢ p pr. 
Capons are plentiful and weak, sell- 
ing at 20@2Sc p lb 

At Boston, prices of live poultry 
continue unchanged and a few ducks 
are offered, but not enough to make 
quotations. Live fowls sell up to 15 
@16%5c p Ib, chickens 14@15%4c. Re- 
ceipts of dressed poultry have been 
heavy, but a large proportion of these 
have been on through shipment for 
export Thus, the supply has been 
actually reduced, but sufficient to 
meet requirements Northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls sell at 15 
@22c p Ib hickens 144@21c, squabs 
$2@4.50 p doz, pigeons 1@2, western 
dry-packed pons 16@25c, ducks 8 
(@16c, geese 14416 

Vegetables 

At New York, Fla tomatoes 5 
‘ $1 50, ru 

juash $1@ 5, ma 
squ $1 5 Norfolk 
Orle ss s $ Pp 2 
p bs New Or ea . + 
1 p bx $ ) l i 
$2 t p bsk ull $i@ oy ste r 
1 Ne oO l 3 $2 r ( 
$1.5 2, Fla $1@3.50 p bsk 
2, New Orl s $ p Va k 
St Louls $5 0, née 
plar $2 ans esca 
Dp t ig r 
p te 25 1 $ 2 
sS « 2 Dp ’ 
F p 12 a F s 32 50 
p t r $1.25@2.50 5 s la 

3 $1@4. 

Wool 

The si ion in the U S grows more 
ense W he new ed t th Great 
Britain will nforce restrictions 
on wool shipments from Australia 
With these supplies cut off, manufac- 
turers will have to depend on the 
stock in this country, with the mate- 
rial afloat and that which can be pro- 
cured from free foreign markets un- 
til the next domestic clip is available. 
Demand in the U S for all kinds of 
wool is active and the market con- 
tinues firm at 5@S8e p-lb higher than 
last summer’s quotations 

War Notes and Values 

A manufacturer at Catasauqua, Pa, 
is filling an order from Russia for 
one million horse shoes. The plant 


is running day and night. 


The average price of commodities 
in England in the year 1914 was the 
highest since 1875. 





Austria wants cottonseed oil from 
the United States and has reduced by 











American Agriculturist 


WHIRLWIND 
SIZE “G” 


> 


HESE long winter evenings afford the best possible opportunity 
for that careful thought which is ever the basis of complete 
success, 

@ Just as you plan ahead the spring crops, plan now the winter supplies 


T 


for man and beast. You of the South are today planning how best to 
diversify crops. You of the Nortb how to get the most from diversified 
farming. You are both thinking Silo —but don’t overlook the true 
economy that lies in the best machine. 
Write for our Whirlwind Silo-Filler Catalogue 

@ Are you thoroughly posted on Silo Filler values? Do you know 
what we offer — what the other fellow offers you for yourmoney? We 
want you to know why the Whirlwind is the best. Get our free books— 
get other makers catalogues. Compare the machines point by point. 
Learn about the material we use and. our exclusive patented features, 
Then decide— for yourself. 


Write for “The Why and How of Silo Filling” 


Both books are yours for the asking--and by the way, brother, this offer isn't made for the pu of 
linseed of 


sic'ing on a salesman We want you yourself to figure out this important matter now, 
making a hasty, i)l-considered choice next summer. 
2 
Mich., Box 14 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Monroe, 
Silo-Fillers Feed-Cuttera Land Rollers and Pulverizers Ca 





| 


This Ayrshire cow is 
Nona 2dof Avon, 
one of the fam- 

ous prize-win- 


3 ad a ners in my Ayr- 
be done—and to prove it I will send this New Galloway Perfect Skim- “a= so shire herd. The 
ming Sanitary Cream Separator anywhere in the Uuited States without an ex- | : New Galloway 
pert to set it up, to any inexperienced user for a ninety-day free trial to test J Sanitary Cream 
against any make or kind of separator that even sells for twice as much and will e Separator 
let you be the judge. It’sthe most modern, the most sanitary, the most is, like 
scienti f ic, the cleanest skimming, the most beautiful in design of any = her, a 
arator made today, and I have seen them all, Travel 20, t h'o r 
8 look over every factory in the United States and all foreign ough- 
and you won't find its superior at any price. Made in our bred 
tories from the finest material, on the best automatic anda 
by skilled workmen, in tremendous quantities, all leader. 

parts alike, and standardized, 


own fac 
machinery, 


SEPARATOR CATALOG 
Also M 


iso My 
1915 Slid- 
ing Scale or Profit Shar- 
ing Price Schedule. 


ask you to do is 

get my proposition 
before you decide to pur- 
chase any cream separator 
of any make, kind or at any 
price. No such price as <4 
I make on this high-grade 
high-grade separator has ever been 
made before. I save you dealer’s, job- 
ber’s and catalog house profits, 


90 Days’ Free Trial 


le in Design, 
in Ol, Easily Cleaned’ 
, . » Ras jeanne 
Barygioy von un om MM a a 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. } Interchangeable. 
Wm. Galloway Company 
343 Galloway Station 
WATERLOO . IOWA 
















’ There’s a Big 
Difference in Silage 


The succulence and palatability of perfect ensilage 
gpatuess mgximum results at a low feeding cost. 

o other feed contains as much “succulence value” 
as well preserved ensilage. It is the most economical 
feed for summer as well as for fall andwinter. But 
there’s as big a difference in silage as there is in silos. 
Build your silo of material that lasts for generations 
} and keeps ensilage as fresh and succulent — all the 
year — as the day the corn was cut. Erect a 


2 N atcoImperishable Silo 


{ }% The silo that’s made of vitrified hollow 









































clay tile, whose glazed surfaces do not 
absorb the silage juices, and admit 
no air from without. No freez- 
ing. Reinforced by continue 

ous steel bands. No 
swelling, shrinking, 
warping or crack- 
ing. No repairs, 

. no painting 
no adjusting. Stops silo troubles forever. Write 
to nearest branch office for list of owners in your State. 
and for catalog H. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Bloomington, Il, 
adison, Wis. Lensing, Mich. 


i % 


— 









Arh 


**The Silo 
That Lasts 


For Generations’’ 


Philadelphia, Pu ” 
Huntingtoz, . 











nore than one-half the import duty. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the market remains 
evenly balanced. The demand and 
supply are about even. The market 
value is considered to be approxi- 
mately 3%c p qt for grade B in the 
~U-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Feb 6 were as follows 

Milk Cream 
ee Eee re 41.476 2,015 
Susquehanna S838 176 
WVOGE MUON 66 <6 eed 6c 17,802 S62 
Lackawanna Terr er mee 950 
N ¥ C (long haul)... 78383 1,298 
N Y¥ C lines (short 

| ae eae 20,962 22 | 
Ontario $4 410 O71 
Lehigh vallev 9 BN2 1.091 
Homer Ramsdell line 3.470 S4 
New Haven 7.031 175 
Pennsylvania $798 342 
Other sources 1.465 13 

POtCRIB . «0.0 4s ‘ .. 322.592 9.039 

Bulk of Tobacco Sold—Tobaceo is 
most all contracted for It sold all 
the way from 8 to llc p Ib The 
early sold for 8: buyers are now 
paying llc. Some few are holding 
for 12c. In this immediate locality 
there is only about one-sixth of the 
crop unsold. A large per cent of the 
crop is unstripped. Tobacco is of fine 
quality and making a good yield 
Most of the crop will be delivered 
to buyérs in March—[J. W. E.. 










BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 






” TAEN Pay. 


TILE SILO 
Chain of Kilns; Atlantic to Rio Grande 
Reduces freight cost; fire and frost-proof; weight 


anchors itself; ample hoopege galvanized; priced @ 
vow town: 5 year guaranty; fred sample. 





simplest to put up and easiest op ’ 
Adjustable automatic take-up hoop-* 


strongest built, 
on the market. 
n-door front—air-tight door and 











Eaton, Preble Co, O. 





continuous ope: 
manent ladder are some of the unusual features. 
International Silo Co., 112 Main St., Linesville, 





Kslamazee Tenb § Silo Co, Kahmezen, Mich 
























ity, 2 
silage 
tail. § 
will 1 
count 


UNAI 
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Hyebruary 13, 1915 


Pthe National 


¥ Government 








» Governn = 
State rs ermments : 





OR 16 years the most 
famous Quality Silos."” 
Prttr Big sensational improve- 

t ments this year make the 
Harder Silo better than 
Tim ever. Of massive strength, 
anchored solid as an oak, 
perfect Gtting doors, safe 
ladder, rigidly doweled 
staves, highest grade ma- 
terial and construction 
perfect in every detail. 
More durable and profit-e 
able, less expensive than 
concrete and tile. 




















Send for free catalog. 


Litt HARDER MFG. CO. 
™ Sear’ - Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. 
AUR 

















are the two 14x30 Unadilla Silos ‘on this fine New 
Jersey farm; and you can just believe they wouldn't 
have been erected had not the owner investigated 
their merits and verifiedall claims of quality, durabil- 
ity, greater convenience and ability to cure and keep 
silage prime. New catalog shows construction in de- 
tail. Send for a copy téday and learn how a Unadilla 
will bring greater prosperity to your farm, Dis- 
count on early orders. Agents wanted everywhere. 


} UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B_ , Unadilla, New York 























New Edition «tc. of 
“Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
r s—teils facts about every 

type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick.cement,tile metal, pit, 





ete. Tells best for your needs 


= —impartial suggestions for 
ma ng most profits.264 pages 
10 page index—C. opy’ righted 
Bane $ id. Song ey e crops. 
j 


} nd for new beok; eats all 

me? previous editions, Write today. 
Wy # Mailed for i0e. Mention this 

4 psper. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 


zor x. ROSS SILO 


We use Guaranteed Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine that will last longer than 
any other wood, except cypress. The 
highest possible grade of Oregon Fir 
is used 

The Ross Silo has features that 
are exclusive, and absolutely neces- 
Sary to make a good silo. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
to be as represented. Our 63 years of 
manufacturing ex perience is valuable to you. 

FREE catalog explainsall. Write for itto 
day. Agents Wanted 


The E. W. Ross Co.,Box52 Springfeld,0. 


7. —DIRIGO SILOS- 


are quality silos—highest grade heather 
air tight, continuous doors — the oaly 
perfect, permanent steel ladder inde- 
pendent of the doors — best construction 
and workmanship — genuine wood pre- 
— —last longer—perfect ensilage— 
erect — no agents but 

DIRECT TO YOU. 

Send for catalog and Delivered Prices 

of DIRIGO and STANDARD SILOS, 

Special discount for early orders. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


. < AUBURN, MAINE 












































“IT AM GRATEFUL TO YOU” 


Bilage-fed cows are contented, healthy, produc- 
tives and the better the silo, the better the silage. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 


&re built for long service and preserve the sweetness of 

green corn. Staves f dors.» Write extra strong 

) Simp'e, convenient can a meow for lew 
price, carly- order- -pay-iater 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. co. "303 West St., Rutiand, Vt. 































Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fittin; ees ye ~y ty abso- 
lutely air-tight. at keeps the ¢é eo 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer - vo 
needed. 5 | steel hoops easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buy a 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. our. — is 
Quality. Write today for free cat 
BCONOMY, SILO i MANUFACTURING 00. 

ept. = Ma. 
































THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 





a ¥ -—Wheat—, -—Cora— Oats 


1915 (19 
Chicago os 1 65 
New York ....1.73 1. 
Boston .. . = 
St Louis ‘ 1.61 
Toledo -- 1.65 
Minneapolis .. 1.57 


14 «1915 1914 1915 1914 
96% .77 65 
oo 85% .71% 
.90 74 
95 71 _- 
8% — _ 
93% .73 _ 








» War in Control of Grain Prices 
Further advances in wheat prices to 


the highest level yet attained, arid 
p bu at all western 
ers, May at Chicago 


well above $1.63 
distributing cent 


touching 1.66, again forces attent 


on war conditions. The latest dev 


opment is the in 
the part of bell 


creasing tendency 
igerent states to 


ion 
el- 
on 
of- 


ficially control their supplies of bread- 


stuffs. pending advent of their 1 


915 


crops. ° This is significant of diminish- 


ing supplies abr 


oad. 


The new difficulties and risks 
involved in exporting to Europe served 
to at least temporarily check the de- 
was largely respon- 
sible for a sharp break in prices, even 


mand, and this 


though these rec 
UPWARD FL 
{Trading prices at 


overed in part. 
IGHT OF WHEAT 


in- 


Chicago in Februa&ary.] 
May deliv July deliv 


| I Hes 155-166 137-141 
BUNS. cosdect 92- 95 88- 90 
1913 92- 95 90- 93 
BBLS. .wecvese 99-105 94- 98 
1911 > 9 brn a ee 87- 94 
BOTO. ..c009% 108-116 99-109 
1995.. -+e+113-122 98-103 
See - %5- 79 75- 79 
189Ba... 00% 50- 58 —_ 
1890 74- 77 ais 


a Cash wheat. 


Nothing seems more remote at 
moment than a cessation of hostilities; 


the 


but, should this occur, it would of 
course instantly change the market 
situation. Showing the keen sensi- 
tiveness, only a few days ago the ex- 
treme figure of $1.61 at Chicago for 
May instantly broke 6@S8c, on one of 
those flitting and speedily denied 


rumors of peace. 
an indeterminate 


Russia today holds 
> but liberal amount 


of wheat, oats and rye available 


export, yet cann 
this with the 

When  navigatio 
spring doubtless 
may be moved o 
but that means 

Arctic’ circle. 


ot move a pound 
Dardanelles clos 


n opens in the le 


for 

of 
ed. 
ite 


some Russian grain 


ut via the White s 


ea, 


navigating above the 


The corn markgt felt the impu 


of the energy i 


n wheat and pri 


moved up, followed by some reacti 


At Chicago, Ma 


vy corn advanced 


Ise 
ces 
on. 

to 


figures around 83%c p bu, with July 
85c and No 2 in store 78c. But 


creased country 
slackened shippi 


The oats mark 
times higher, bu 
maintained. The 


to follow other c 


offerings with 


in- 
a 


ng demand to the 
Atlantic coast, brought a reaction of 
several cents, cash lots around 76c 


et was active, and 


at 


t extreme prices not 
market was inclined 


ereals, standard o 


ats 


in store at Chicago around 58c p bu, 


May up to 62c, t 


ut not held. 


Barley was fairly active at the high 
leve! of 88@92c p_ bu for fair 
choice malting, and 70@S0Oc for fe 


grades. 


Field seeds were quiet, prime ti 


othy quotable 
around 74%4@8c 


At New York, early this we 


much as recen 


to 
>ed 


m- 
tly 


p Ib, plover 14% @ 
154%4c, millets 1%@2% hungarian 
2c, buckwheat 1% 4G 3c. 


wheat was unsettled after show 


much _ strength. 


No 2 red sold 


ek 
ing 
at 


$1.73 p bu fo b, No 1 spring 1.73%, 
No 2 hard winter 1.72, No 2 yell 
corn 85l4c, No 3 yellow 83%c, stand- 
ard oats 64%c, No 2 white oats 65c, 
fcy white clipped 65 @67c; coa 
100-lb sacks, to ar- 
niddlings do, red dog 


western bran in 
rive, 20 p ton, nm 
in 140-Ib sack, 


seed oil meal 41, 


to arrive, 35.50, 1 
cottonseed meal 


ow 


rse 


in- 
at 


Boston rate points 31. TO: 32.50, glu- 
ten feed in bulk 31.15@35 2 4). 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 24@28c p doz, 


cranberries $2@5 


> p bbl, beets We 


p 


bu, marrow beans 4.75, yellow onions 
1.25 p 100-lb bag, potatoes We p bu, 
No 2 red wheat 1.55, No 3 yellow corn 
oats 62c, middlings 


Sle. No 2 white 
o- p ton, bran 
At Pittsburgh, 


27. timothy hay 
Pa, potatoes te 


bu, cabbage $1.75@2 p bbl, celery 
ai0c p doz, pumpkins 1.25@1.50 
bbl, spinach 60@T5c p bu, onions 1.50 
carrots 1.25@1.50 p 


@1.75 p 100 tbs, 


bbl, turnips 1.75 


1@2, hens ltic p 


turkeys 20c, chickens l5c, apples 1 
2.50 p bbl, No 2 yellow corn S4c p bu, 
No 2 white oats 54c, timothy hay 16@ 


18 p ton. 


5 
p 
15 
p 


1b, 


At Columbus, O, corn 7éic p bu, oats 


Mc, bran $28 1 
timothy hay 18, 
8, eggs 3le p a 


» ton, middlings 


31, 


clover 17, oat straw 


oz, steers 7%c p 


1b, 


veal calves 7T@9c, lambs 8@9%c, fow!s 
12c, turkeys 18c, ducks 12c,. geese 
lic, potatoes 55c p bu, white onions 


1, red and ‘yellow 9c, cabbage 1.25@ 


1.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips 65@70c p bu, 
apples 3@3.25 p bbl, 


pea beans 3.25, 


eranberries 4@ 5. 


Prof. Beery’ S 


Introductory 











Bad Habits 
Cured 


By Beery System 


Refusing to lead. 
Running away when hal- 
ter or bridle is removed 
Getting fast in the stall, 
Pawing in the stable 
Pawing while hitched. 
Crowding in the stall. 
Fighting ha!teror bridle. 
Tender bitted. 
Pulling on one rein 
Lugging on the bit 
Langing and plunging 
Refusing to stand. 
Refusing to back. 
Shyving. Balking 
Afraid of automontion 
Afraid of rx 
Afraid of clothes on line 
Afraid of care. 
Afraid of sound of a gun. 
Afraid of band playing 
Afraid of steam engine 
Afraid of the touch of 
shafts or harness, 
Running away. 
Kicking 
Biting. Striking. 
Hard to shoe 
Bad to groom 
Breaking ‘to 
Refusing to hold back 
while going down hil! 
Scaring at hogs or dogs 
along the road 
Tail switchers 
ling the tongue. 
Jumping fences 
Bad to hitch to baggy or 
wagon. 











owning horses, 
who answer this advertisement immediately, I 
will positively send my introductory course in 


Horse Training and Colt 





To all 


SOLUTELY FREE. 
World’s Greatest System 
of Horsemans 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that 7¢¢ does the work. 
Even if you have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
my wonderful system. The Beery Course is the result of a 
lifetime's work as a tamer and trainer of horses. 
“The horse has never been foaled 
My record proves it. 


Break a Colt in 


my students has said, 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” 


Master Any Horse 
The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 


a 


lifetim 





e—enables you to 


master any horse—to tell the 
disposition of any horse at 
sight—toadd many dollars to 
the value of every horse you 
handle—and my students are 


all good traders. 






BEFORE TRAINING 


My Graduates Are 
Doing Wonders 


A. L Dickinson, of Friendship, 
Y., says: “*Lam working a pair of 
horses that cleaned out several! men. 


N. 








I got them for $110, gave them a few 


lessons, and have been offered $400 
for the pair.’ Fred Bowden, R. R. 
2, Keokuk, Iowa writes: “It's 


No. 


worth many times 
have many similar 
aduates all over the world. 


its cost.” I 
letters from 








Breaking AB- 


Double-Quick Time! 

You can do it by my simple, 
practical,humane system.There 
is alotof money in colt training, 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 

a Year 

Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 
sional horse trainers at home or 


AFTER 
TRAINe 
ine 


traveling. I made a fortune trav- 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 


Send the Coupon 


and get the Introductory Course in 

FREE 
never be re- 
Tell me about 


orse Training 
especial offer may 
peated. Act now. 
your horse. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Dept 31 . Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

































































As one of 


This 











FO Metal Silo 
GuardYour Feed 


wholesome condition 
prove that 
**ZYRO’’ Silos eliminate waste and preserve ensilage per- 
their absolutely air-tight con- 
-RO METAL ig non-porous, 
**ZYRO’’ 
Many other exclusive features combine to make them 


Efficient, Practical, Lasting! 


Easy to erect—only the most common tools are needed. 
Sectional sheets are easily handled by one man. Special 
flange construction—both vertical 
greatly strengthens side walls, which are made of ex- 
No holes penetrate walls an 

where! Ventilator on roof provides pure air and lig t 
Silos are absolutely 
Heat,cold,fire or water do not affect 
them. Alltheirsuperior points are described in our 


FREE Book of Metal Silos 

Teis all about NO-CO-RO METAL and proves 
Describes construction of 
“ZYRO” Siios step by step and pictures all their 
unique features. Many photographic illustrations 
show how “ZYRO" Silos do efficient duty on many 
Write for your free copy of this in- 


It will keep the silage in sweet, 


from one to another. 











fectly. Reason 


struction. 


fitting doors 


year 


for this is 
No-CO 
seal 


tra heavy gauge metal. 


for inside of silo. 
Storm-proof. 


fits lasting qualities. 


fine farms 


“*ZYRO"’ 


Testimonials 


Silos almost 


etructive book Today. 


Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 


Box 340 Canton, Ohio 
Feunders of the pure-galvanized-iron Silo ludustry 


and perfectly 
hermetically. 


and horizontal — 






















GABEL'S Deowbdic-Leoped. Never-Peil 










Mo more slipping eo more dange! of pig's out lejeriag Re mothe, 
dare’ free trial, Ret. Stave Bank. Hawkeye, aad Bradstreet’ 


Gaaraateed where a!! others fall Sold ca 30 of 08 
"e Commercial Agencies, Address Gabo! Mig. Co., Mawtere la 







Apes Wane 
CEP 
















































hap to get along — it. 


Get t ©, teste and 
coneiustone. Hewa a hat 50,000 farmers have 

means of the Indiana Silo and make us 
prove 4 4, it is easier to buy an Indiana Silo 


we are now offering on the 


Large Discount 
for Early Buyers 


Save money and get the best. Don't 
wait till harvest time but investigate 
today the wonderful 















Buy it now 
























draw your own 


Write today for catalog, booklets 
and early .— proposition. 


yers’ 


i geen 
Union 
Mis Bross of 





7s See ome 
bry he 





o. 






Bldg.,Anderson, Ind. 
Fort Tow bese he aktg, 











Get what you will need 
the Spring, now, and 


help _ pass 
along 







prospenity 















j Mention A A When You Write 



































FIELD NOTES 


ive Srocn Fitto Representative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 














Oxfords for Great Quality 


Reuben Rosenberg, breeder of Oxford Down sheep 
of Martin’s Creek, Pa, writes: ‘“‘We are very glad to 
nnounce our success in the breeding of registered 
txford Down sleep for the season of 1914. We started 


this time have combined a 
size and 
oduced 


three years ago and in 
Nock of uigh quality, great 
tuetion. We own a ewe that pr 
wool in one year, and others nearly as much 
size, the Oxfords are the largest Down breeds con- 
sider this breed the most profitable of all sheet 
Chey are extremely hearty and grow to a larg ze 
Our rams usually weigh from 250 to 300 pounds i 
average condition at maturity 

“Our ewes are wintering in fine condit 
can therefore look forward for a large rop of lambs 
his spring. Our flock is headed by Pe ] ia 
Joe and Hale’s King of Kings. The former is by 
Tryn Chief, the great Oxford ram so well known in 
New York and Canada. The latter is by Cowleys 
U S A 20, who was imported from the King of Lug- 





large wool | 


pounds of 


i and we 


land flock’ at a large price He is a ram of high 
standing in breeding and individuality. We expect 
to have a number of lambs of these sires for sale 
We congratulate American Agriculturist also for our 
suceess, for we have sold many animals through the 
good old reliable A A,’ with the best of satisfaction.’’ 
[B. A. H. 





Why the Berkshire 


Bg c&eét kh B&B larpending of Dundee, N Y, 
breeders of Berkshire swine, write ‘‘Last year we 
made a contract with a man who feeds swine for 
market on a large scale, near New York city, to supply 
him with 150 of our cull Berkshire pigs. By 3 we 
mean thrifty animals at weaning age that are ot of 
the right conformation and hardly good enough to be 
sold as breeders. We shipped this number out from 
time to time till the order was filled, and recently 
made another contract to deliver a like number from 
our spring litters to be shipped during May and June 


when weaned. 
Now here ig the 
customer and by his 
practical swine men 
hey are making money 


point: We were informed by this 
herdsman and caret 
and practical feeders 
out of feeding these 





he Berkshires were giving a much better 
hemselves than animals of other breeds of th 
age. And as evidencing this fact they have reserved 


for breeders animals of both sexes of the Berkshire 
breed. This is the pork-barrel test, pure and simple. 
In this connection we wish state that we have 


of breeders to two of 
each of whom main- 


foundation herds 
pork packers, 


ecently sold 
the better known 


iing a large stock farm. And the fact that such 
stockmen, on their own places, in preference breed 
Berkshire swine should tndicate something.—[E. A. H. 





Club Increase Three Fold 


The annual meeting of the Alleghany-Steuben Hol- 
tein breeders’ club was held last week at the court- 
ouse at Hornellaville, N Y. About 100 members and 
their friends were present. A year ago this club was 
organized with 58 charter members, and has at pres- 
ent about 175 members. E. E. Poole of Alfred, N Y, 
president of the club, spoke of the high degree of 
itegrity that each member should have in order to 
further the best interests and reputation of the club 
and this grand breed of cattle. B. B. Andrews of 
Weedsport, N Y, told of his purchase of Maude 
Burke and of his efforts in testing her. He told of 
1e many foolish things he had done until by gaining 
xperience he assisted in obtaining a 30-pound record 
rom this cow. 

Mr Andrews. believes breeders should not await until 
‘ey have several cows, but test even if they have but 
ove. He says that a man cannot afford not to test 
every cow, as his own experience has proved otherwise. 
rhe yas | officers have been elected for the en- 
suing year: E, Poole of Alfred, president; W. E. 
Costin of Greenwood, vice-president; 8. H. Burdick 
ef Hornelisville, secretary, and H. 8. Stevens of 
Canisteo, treasurer. 


American Agriculturist Reader 45. Years 


Warren Morton of Russellville, Ky, a breeder of 
Tamworth swine writes: “I have been a reader of 
American Agriculturist, more or less for 45 years, 
and now have on fila copies published im 1868, when 
my father was a subscriber. In those early days 
many will remember how lard was esteemed the most 
valuable part of the hog as judged by market prices. 
This condition prevailed for a wumber of Years, 
henee the importation of large numbers of improved 
Essex, English Berkshires and the evolution at home 
of the Chester Whites and Poland-Chinas in an 
effort to produce very fat hogs that would yield a 
large per cent of the high priced lard. The sequel 
shows to what extent these efforts were crowned with 
sueeess. A type of conformation was selected by the 
industrious breeder that required a carbonaceous diet 
to produce successfully, but the end sought, was 
reached, an over-production of lard ensued. About 
this time cottonseed oi] was put on the market in 
competition to hog fat, and down, down went lard 
to stay. It is only necessary now to read the market 
reports, to note that lard is selling cheaper than any 
of the several cuts of the hog that is made into cured 
pork. For this reason, it now becomes a question in 
farm economy as to whether breeders should continue 
to grow a hog that runs largely to the cheaper lard 
or grow a, hog that produces mostly all pork and 
that of the best quality. I have been a breeder of the 
Tamworth hog for a number of years. This is one 
of the best) bacon hogs produced, besides a prolific 
breeder and ceep milker, and for grazing purposes un- 
surpassed. Evolution in the farmers mind is slow 
{E. A. H. 








You Can Get "Em Here 
Wardwell of Springfield Center, N Y, 
who breeds Shropshire sheep, writes: ‘I am glad to 
write yon that our lambs are already beginning to 
come. We expect a lot of them this year, as we are 
keeping about 160 breeding ewes. They are little 
beauties, showing the result of breeding, as we try 
to improve our flock from year to year, so as to hold 
our reputation for having the best breeding flock of 
Shropshires in the United States. We have had very 
good sales this year in spite of the quarantine. I 
have about 10 bred ewes left over for sale that will 
soon be lambing. We have those on hand, owing to 
the fact that we were unable to deliver them to the 
parties to whom we had sold them, on aceount of the 
quarantine. We have about 100 nice yearling ewes, 
the best lot wa ever raised that we are offering In 
lots of from one to five as foundation stock, and also 
abeut 7% choice yearling rams and a few two-year- 
olds that will all be cataloged about June 1. We are 
having a great many inquiries through our advertise- 
ment in your paper and find it a good medium 
through which. to advertise.""—[E. A. H. 

New Record Cow 

Fimside Nudine Segis Johanna, who was bred by 
William Facey of Burton, O, and who is now owned 
by the city of Cleveland, 0, has brokeu the record 
for milk production in the junior two-year-old class 
of the semiofficial yearly division, by producing in 
365 consecutiye days 22.802 pounds of milk, contain- 
Ing 70 pounds of butter fat. She freshened at a 
little over two years of age. Her sire is Newburn 
Segis Johanna, her dam, Pauline Nudine Netherland 
Lady In the junior two-year-class of this division 
she displaces Dutchland Colantha Vale, whose record 


Henry L. 


g 686 
were 


oO ] containin 
erent supervisors 
test.—[E. A. H. 





85 day 22.750 pou 
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employed in the conduct of 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


E. Grimes & Son, H — eins, Maximo, O. 

87 Ira Jackson, Durocs, ppecanoe City, O. 

Liverpool Sale & > ar ee Co, Holsteins, 
NY 


Syracuse, 














25 Bob Ewing, Durocs, New Hampshire, 0. 
26 Walter Herrod, Durocs, New Hampshire, 0. 
27 ¢ B. Ream, Duroes ima, O. 
Mar 2 & 3 usol Durocs, De Graff, O. 
2-3 Ho e Co, Holsteins, sale pavilion, 
Syra Y 
.. | 4 , Du s, Sycamore, O 
6 J. F Du Versailles, O 
0 iM D New Hampshire, O 
is W. I "a 
23-24 Fasi Hol- 








Apr 7 th a stock farms 
Ne fenton, 

12-13 The 1915 sale, Holsteins, Syracuse, N Y 

14-15 & i al -Chenango, Hol- 
E vi 

16 +T D I s le, Holsteins, Madison 

( nang reeders’ club, Cazenovia, N Y 

20-21 Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co, Holsteins, 
Syracuse, N ¥ 

14 Case & rk, and Pierce Bros, Holsteins, 











19-20 New sale. Holsteins. 
W 
26-27 T , Holsteins, Sid- 
June 3-4 Br ers’ consignment sale Holsteins, 
se, N ¥ 
Oct ! Southwestern New York, breeders’ second 
1al Holsteins, Randolph, N Y. 
Coming Events 
Nat al conference extension educatior Madison, 
Wis, Mar 10-13 
Farmers’ national congress, Omaha Net 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
American national live stock assn’s annual convention, 
San Francisco Mar 24-26 
National creamery buttermakerse’ assn, Mason City, Ia, 
March 9-11 
Eighth show, Chicago, I, Feb 10-17 
Detr 


Chicago conan 
American association of 





irserymet it 


June 23-25 





United States live stock sanit assn, Chicago, [li, 
Feb 16-18 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, ‘eb 9-15 
New York poultry, pigeon and pet stock associa- 
tion, New York city, ‘eb 12-18 


Morgantown, W Va 


Farmers’ short course, . 
Jan 5-Mar 12 








JACKS AND MULES 
SUVUNVANEENETA NASA EDAD ET EARN EAU E REL UTOUAUEASEDEGELL EVEGHOETE REDE ADEA PHOT ERA 


HEART’S 
DELIGHT FARM 


2 choice Percheron Stallions 
from imported stock. IJnvo- 
cation, iron gray, 3 years old 
weight 1920 lbs. Arnaud, 
iron gray, 2 years old, weight 
2040 Ibs. These are good ones, 
with good bone and action. 


W.H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y- 
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Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 
230 head fine, large Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 
hands . Large registered 
Jacks and draft stallions cheap 
now. Mules by the peir or 
carioad. Stock guaranteed. 
Write for prices today. Address 





Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 





Percheron, Belgian, and Hack- 
ney Stallions and Mares 


Prices low, would trade stallion for dairy female, 
Holstein and Ayrshires preferred. 
Dr. Otis M. Trevey, R. F. D. 2, 


FOR SALE 


black, sound 


Mowndsville. W. Va. 





Registered Percheron mare 3% years old, 
and right in every way, a beauty. 


F. 8. KENDALL - CLARKSVILLE, MD. 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty uf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

F. B. STEWART. - ESPYV ILLE, PA. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





American Agriculturist 
SWINE ee 








SCG MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shippi 
eses by our advertisers and the hatching of same o 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 


broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We ehall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this 


paper, but our responsibility must end with that 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Barred Rocks. Eggs for hatching from heavy laying, 
trapnested birds; bred for egg production and utility, 





prolifie producers; pens contain nothing but vigorous 
ealthy, high scoring birds of tested and proven quality 
and mated to produce results. Pure Young and Bar- 
ron Leghorns Thompsons, Hawkins and Pittsfield 
Rocks. Eggs $2 for 15, $3.50 for 30. 200 purebred 
Young and Barron pullets, hatched in April and May, 
Spfendid, large, healthy birds. Sure money makers. 
A bargain at $2 each. Address 
TERRA NOVIA FARM, R. F. D. No. 2, Rome, N. Y. 





Elizabeth 


Wumpar ania s is canen ssa cacnensseissesias 


Poultry Farm 


Brown 
Barred 


hatching Ss. C, 
Leghorns and 


Day old chicks and eggs for 
Leghorns Kulf strain 8. C. W 





Plymouth Rocks. Qur breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of. breed- 
ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm We are prepared to fill all orders 
promptly Our hat ching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
price lis Visitors welcome. 
JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 
B h Rose Comb 
rown Leghorns sii. Gin 


birds, 
CBZ 


DEL, 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large 
good reasonable prices for stock 
and tion guaranteed. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, 














Imperial Pekin Ducks 


Ae EE ee ee $18 per 100 
Hatching eggs 10 per 100 





Satisfaction 
CHESTERBROOK F ARM, - 


Cloverdale S. C.White Leghorns 





guaranteed 
BERWYN, PA. 





Won Auburn laying contest; pullets lay 23 eggs in 
6 days; won $20 association cup and $10 special cup; 
honor blues paoe pal pn og display. Leghorns, Ayr- 


DeHART, 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


shires and Collies sa Address F. J 
CLOVERDALE ‘POULTRY. FARM, 





DAY OLD GEESE 
Mammoth Toulouse, White Indian Runner Ducklings, 
( Reds, S. C. W. Leghorns. and stock. 
Order early atisfaction guaranteed 
ORCHARD HIL. L FARM, R. D. 4, 


Eggs 





WARREN, OHIO 





BABY CHICKS, ROSE COMB REDS and BARRED 
ROCKS. Heavy laying strains and good, healthy 
stock. Strong, vigorous chicks $14 per 100. Order 


now for later delivery, al supply is limited. 
WALTER BRITTON FLEMINGTON, N. J. 





Mammoth Bronze Toms 
From large, healthy, purebred stock. Satis- 
faction $5 and $6 each 
WM. W. - COHOCTON, N., Y¥. 


30,000 CHICKS FOR 1915 





gorous, 











—_ 10rns, Wyandottes, Reds and Rocks at reasonable 
ic Safe delivery guaranteed. Booklet free. 
RE LIABLE HATCHERY, &. 2, .McAlisterville, Pa. 





EGGS, CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS 
Tiffany’s Superior Silver Laced Wyendottes, Mammoth 
Pekin Ducks and Giant Rouen Ducks. Winners at 
America’s greatest shows. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 


65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, guineas, bantams, pigeons, guinea pigs, hares 
and dogs. Farm raised stock for sale reasonable. 
Eggs for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 
catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
ht Brahmas, Reds, Leghorns, 8S. S. Hamburgs, 19 


Phoenixville, Pa. 











varieties; Houdaus, White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
perience. S&. MOHR, R.3, Coopersburg, Pa. 





Tom Barron S. C.White Leghorn 
COCKERELS. Stock imported direct trom Encland; 1; strong, 
vigorous, handsome birds from world champion 

Unly a limited number left. David M. Hammond, C ‘¥ 





serene rasenannns) 


BERKSHIRES| 


sows of the highest type, quality 
These animals are al} 
Majestic Boy 
litters. It wijj 


} Forty Bred 

and indivi <tuality for sale. 
bred the noted boar, Rivals 
146407 for March April 








| pay you to get our prices. Ready for immediate 
delivery 
| TOMPKINS FARM, - LANSDALE, Pa. 

















LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of serv- 
ice boars and boar pigs 








H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y, 














Penshurst Berkshires 


Are well known for size and quality, 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring. Stock of all ages for sale. Cholera 
immune. Write for pedigree and priceg, 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA, 


BERKSHIRES 


number of gilts bred to farrow 





We have for sale, a 


March and April, from large prolific sows, comprising 
the bloed of Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Lougfellow, Berrytown Duke and Trueworth Orderg 
now being booked fo r spring pigs at $20 per pair, 
breeding, individuality and type cannot be beat. 






ELKTON ELKTON, MD, 


Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


Farm Berkshires; all 
individuals. 


FARM : - 








fashionable 
Orders for export 


with “Woodrow” 
families; outstanding 
given especial care. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, 


FBERKSHIRES [HS #3 


Dec. pigs. Ready to book orders for March pigs by the 
undefeated boar, o ut of prize winning dams; tricg a 
specialty. H. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. ¥. 


EAST VIEW FARM 


ERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. ¥, 
Lakeview Farm Berkshires 


Give size, wow and prolificacy to any herd in serve 
ice boars. bred and open sows and fall pigs. 
A. J. STAPLETON. Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Magy, 


“Woodrow,” BROAD AXE, PA. 
Large, tried yearling boar, boar, 








Bell Tei. 








75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by a Hope- 
and 





ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 

from dams of equa] breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 

crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa, 
m4 Special fall offering. 

Berkshires Two good young brood 


sows, several choice spring gilts. Octo- 
ber pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


O.1.C.’s—Chester Whites 


Type, breeding, size, health, prolificness and rapid 
growth are the qualities of our stock. Registered 
free in the best records. Brood sows, service boam, 
gilte and unrelated pairs, trios of pigs. Quick re- 
Diies, quick sales, quick shipments. 


VICTOR FARMS, Bellvale, Orange County, New York 


O. I. C, PIGS | 


new ready for shipment. Silver strain. 
F. C. WHITE, ROUTE 1, CINCINNATUS, N. :’. 


FOR SALE—O. I. C. PIGS 
3 months old, some fine sows, one extra good boar; 
also pigs Feb. farrow, pairs not akin, Silver & Fisher 
strains, blocky built and good length. 
ANSEL FAUCETT, - DUNDEE, N. ¥. 














SWINE BREEDERS 








THE GREAT HAM 
Tamworths fue GREAT HAM 
Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This stock is 
absolutely immune from cholera, ag each individual 
has been inoculated with double inoculation, mak- 
ing them absolutely immune. Buy pigs that oom 
=_— large producers, best of mothers, and bring 
<y prices for their superior hams and bacon, 


UPLAND FARMS IPSWICH, MASS. 














Registered O. 1. C. and 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


st manne, Driocs sight. Te a pew eady to shi 
EUGENE P. . ROGERS - v VILLE, i 2 


Reg. Chester Prices and informa Reg, Shrop- 


4 . tion on request. 
White Pigs Prompt attention shire Rams 
Call or address. C. H 


given all ord 
Registered Chester White 


. PITCHER, Lowville, N. ¥. 
Shotes, of both sexes, for sale. 


ARTHUR GARDNER - COHOCTON, N. ¥. 











AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest Scliool and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chieago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


KNAPP - WYCKOFF S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
As good as the best. Write me for what you want in 
Day-old Chicks. Booking orders now. Utility farm 
raised stock. Catalog free. 

F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 








Imperial Strain S. C. Brown Leghorns 
Harvey Strain S. C. White Leghorns 
They Lay and Pay. Send for Catal 
M. F. BOLT, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Cockerels and pullets, both combs. White Wyandotte 


cockerela, Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Roven 
Pekin, Indian pad ducks, O Cc swit 1e. _— 
ORRIN SHEPAR - LE ROY. N. ¥. 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Resteteses. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., : - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
’ SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


largest litters, quickest grow- 
Mule foot hogs iri feant “chose hee ts 
the record. Get our circular and be convinced of the 
merits of this great bacon breed. Animals of all ages, 
both sexes, forsale. Springdale Farms, Randall, N. Y. 














Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It Le 
what you pay, but what you get that counw. 

7. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








POLAND CHINAS 
100 head young service boars and fall pigs 
out of big prize-winning sows. Cholera im- 
mune. 8S. E. Jennings, Williamsport, Ohio. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
sows and service boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 
prices. Write describing your wants. I will tell you 


what I have in that line. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Big and smooth, prolific. Send for one of my pi 
now and be pleased. Write for alow. 
G. S. HALL, : ARMDALE, OHIO 











Duroc Jersey and Poland China 
boars, bred sows, fall pigs, at $8 and E... 

— choice bred B. & C. type Merino ewes; also 

FREED & STUART, R. D. 2, LANCASTER, OuTO 


POLAND CHINAS 


Twenty-five sows, the best we ever sebead, bred to 
farrow in March and April, also some good service 
boars. C M. & F. A. BEATTY, ORIENT, OHIO 


BOARS — DUROCS — — SOW 
sired by 600 and 800 Ib. boars and o of 406 te 
600-Ib. sows. 16 head of service boars, bred sows dus 
in April. The entire herd ig double immune wid 
state serum aud virus, being cholera proof. Fat 


Prices, etc, 
‘o., Ohie 








wr 
D. H Droisbach, Box 137, Ross © 


DUROCS, SE 


Kingston, 


VICE BOARS, 
CHOICE BOAR PIGS 


Write your wants. Priced to sell. All stock resis 
tered. D. & COOK,:- NORTH EATON, OBI 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
BE BOWEN, R.F.D.2, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


—*- 














e boars, weight 160 to 20 Ibe. 


oT the Dis boned growthy fellows pales’ 


to move them quick. 
March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all Immuned 


c. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Se 
vice Boars. Best of breedine. C.E.Barnes.Oxi Y. 


. . hoice gilts for 
Hampshire Swine 4,0" .27°" te 
roe Chief and bred for spring litters. 
large fine Shropshire ewe lambs 
ARTHUR §. DAVIS. + CHILI STATION, N. 3% 
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ruary 18, 1915 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


illmore 
Farms=—= 





are offering from 
their flock of 


DORSET 
HORNED SHEEP 


. xtra good two and three-year-old rams and 
r r yearlings, and can supply good show 
are now ready to book orders for any of 









these 3 for spring delivery. Can supply small 
flocks of ewes at_garious ages. Prices reasonable. 
For further particulars address 








Vermont 














Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams f foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
l Springfield Center, N. Y. 








Box 
Winners of 23 
Snoweroft Hampshires jitvoss ” in- 
eluding ¢ m Ram at last N. Y. State Fair, also 
State Ct in 1918. Stock on hand at all times 
DR SARGE \T F. SNOW, - Syracuse, N. Y. 
BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


$40 Bull Calves, 4 Months Old 


Light in color, good size. By Paul 
y King BARGAINS 

f Calves and Yearlings. Well 

marked, well-bred, $100 to $150. Selling 

to make room Come and see them. 

J. A. LEACH, . Cortland, N. Y. 


Valley View Farm 


red Jersey bull and heifer calves for sale 























offers regist 
from cows testing over 5% butter fat. One yearling 
bull ready for service, whose dam, General's Wanda 
240123 t 42% butter fat We need the room and 
calves will be priced low, quality considered. Here's 
ou nice 
WM. BERRY Valley View Farm, Delancey, N. Y. 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 
offers Holste l, born April 8th, 1914 Sire, 
Heng. Butte Boy “De Kol (a son of Heng De Kol) 
Dam, Heng. Von Etten Clyde A. R. OC. 25.95 butter in 
7 day She is granddaughter of Sir Clyde. Thig 
bull is extra large and straight, about % and % in 
color 175 F. O. B. Rochester, N 
Ww.s HIN( SHE} P. 0. Box 729, ROC HE: STER, N. Y¥. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS old enough for service. No 1, 
King Segis, out of A. R. O. dam, born Feb. 
$175. No. 2, grandson of DeKol 24's But- 
Feb. 23, 1913, out of A. R. O. dam 
r brother to No. 2. born March 7 
0. Also & son _of Spring Farm King 
DR. J, R. ALLEN, - ORWELL, N. Y 








‘SPRINGD ALE FARMS 





est herd ot heavy milking grade 
H yIsteins Ne Yc ”) cows and heifers 
to fron Write for Dr ices 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 
OLSTEIN HEIFER S34 
and BULL CALVES 


very best leading strains. We can do you some 
good. F. A. TINKER, HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Cedar Point Poland Chinas 


heavy-boned, healthy fellows 





Big. owthy, etretchy 
= of, PROLIF Ic 


da ms 75 head, mostly March far- 
I ad for rated circular. 
CARL HURST, BOX 2, Ww ILLLAMSP ORT, O. 





A son of King of the 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








188 
CATTLE BREEDERS 











Cows with 30 lb. records. Sons 


Heifers of superior individuali 
Young Bulls of superb breeding and 


HOLSTEIN SALES COMPANY 
G. H. Truckell, Sec’y 





If You 
Wish to Make Money 


attend our sale 


March 2d and 3d, 1915 


at the 
Sale Pavilion, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some of the best Bulls ever led into a sale ring. 


Daughters and grand-daughters of leading Holstein Sires. 
Good serviceable young Cows bred to high-class Bulls. 


"UM A 


and daughters of such Cows. 


ty and producing breeding. 
individuality. For Catalog write 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
Box 257 


LE IB 








RAG APPLE 


A few facts concerning 


breeding as Pontiac C ide DeKol 2 
as Pontiac Pet, et cend Wk anaes has 75% 
38.03 ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% 





W. W. JENNINGS . . 


uM 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiec Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac 
$8,000 cow. He has Pete -five A. - QO. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 
d, 3721 tbs. butter in seven days; 87 % the same Keetee 
the same breeding as 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


SATEEN STU TU I ES 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: = 


THE HOME OF 


KORNDYKE 
Rag Apple Korndyke 
TO Ra cathe 


‘ontiac Lad, 


rndyke, 
the same breeding as King of 


Pontiacs. 


the B 


. Towande, Pennsylvania 


Sal QRUNENINGSNAULE LNSN NNT 








King Lund 


The Greenwood Herd Offers Another Son of 


e Pontiac Korndyke 





Born Feb.12, 1914. Anextra 
A.R.O. 
pe 


this family 
E. H. KNAPP & SON 








(the best son of King of the Pontiacs) 


bac king; 34 to 44 Ibe. 
good A. R. O. heifer whose 8 nearest tested dams average over 26 lbs. each 
this heifer, her dam and 3 other daughters of her dam (one with 28.61 lbs.) 
Write us your needs in Holsteins. 


fine individual, large and ready for use ™ white, best 
on both sides. Price $200 if taken at once. Dama 
We own 
Come and see 





FABIUS, NEW YORK 








7 Two Percheron Registered Stud Colts. One 2-year- 
old and one yearling. Both Black Gray. Two 
Arabian, Pink-skin, Studs, 6 year-old. Broke to 


One six, one 2-year-old. All at farmers’ prices. 


work double and single, 
tered Morgan Studs, One six, one yearling. Seal brown. 


ohne 5 gaited. Two Regis- 
Two Registere d Ge: man Coach Mares, 
L. O. REAM, 202 South Main St,, Ada, Ohio 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If you are not ready to buy purebred reg- 
istered Holstein cows for foundation stock, 
why not grade up your common cows by using 
a purebred registered Holstein bull ? 

The Dairy D@partment of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College has figured that $150 in- 
vested im a good purebred bull earns in six 
years nearly 1000 per cent, profit in the in- 
creased production alone, not taking into 
account the increased value of the herd. 

Can you invest $100 or $200 so that it will 
pay you more profit? Investigate great pro- 
ducing Holsteins. 











HOLSTEIN BULL Botti’, sth 0.2 | | “Sond for PREE Tastated Descrbtoe Bohl 
sire a son of cow ; The Holstein- Friesian Association of America 
W. H HORSTMAN SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 
Mesiowview Jerseys and Berkshires | 5... 

N fs I price list of, Je d Berkshire ill be 

~ ly ies sage A will a fled on VANDERKAMP FARMS 


application ™ Vale re HAWKINS, Fawn Grove, Pa, 


Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls and females of all 
ERSKINE SMITH - 


Poland - Chinas 





ages for sale. 
MARATHON, N. Y. 





Big type and big medium 


servic boars and sows 
Send for photograph of what you want. Barred 
cockereis, Apri 1 hatch, 9 to 10 Ibs. 


Fomou! h Ro <3 
NIKC LEBANON, OHIO 


. Holstein Bull " 





dy for service, extremely 


well-bred, price _ $125. 
Young calves tested dams from $50 up. Write 
your wants ved pedigree and photos furnished. 


Wea! Dairy Farm, ete Brothers, St. Lawrence Co., Canton, N.Y. 











SPECIAL JANUARY OFFERINGS 


in BULL CALVES 


1 Born March, 194. Dama 28.96 Ib 8 yr. old 

1 Born Jan. 1914. Dam a 27.93 lb. 4 yr. old 

1 Born Jan. 1914. Dama 2. 76 lb. 4 yr. old 
These Dams will freshen soon and we shall be 
bound to alter our prices to suit new 


We have a son of 


King Quality 


from an A O. daughter of King 
Walker, that en be ready for service 
in the spring; % white; we will sell for 
$100. We also have a son of King Segis 
Beets, who now has 37 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters; dam an A. R. O. granddaughter of 
King Segis from a 31-lb sire that we 
will sell for $100; dark. We have two 


grandsons of King of the Pontiacs from 
a 27-lb son, both from A. R. O. dams, 


ready for service, $100 and $125. All are 
well-grown, good individuals; the prices 
are very low, but we need the room 


J. A. STANTON & SON 
New Woodstock, N. Y. 


Country Life Herd offers a 


Holstein Bull 





sired by Artis DeKol - alker 2d 72921. Dam, Reuski 
Bosch Pontiac 127 More black than white, a 
blocky built bull, Ne August 15, 1913 For lack of 
room will sell him for $100 f. o b with all papers 
H. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, N.Y 





These calves are ali by our 
SENIOR HERD SIRE 


king» Judge Segis a 
Sons with 


Don't Hesitate to Enquire 


563 A.R.O. ~ 
Daughters Time Will Cost Money 
F. C. SOULE AND SONS, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 











Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder's Club 








Cattle for eale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales list 
Dublished each month. For list and desc oy addrese 
4. L. SPENCER, Sec’y:, - S. CANISTEO, N. Y. 

Pay best. Rich 


JERSEYS si. e., use: 


Gmerican Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New York 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Saters H. bull,. born May 4th, 1914. Sire, King 
ontiac Bo fa Li No 106026, a son of King of the 
‘ontiacs Dam, a 





19-lb. 3-year daughter of King 
Hengerveld Segis No. 60772. Price $200. Write for pedi- 
&feo to A. W. BROWN & SONS. West Winfield, N. ¥. 





bn “vd HOL STE SIN BULL, born Mar. 20, 1914. Sire’s 







im : severi days, 126.44 in 30 days and 
076 a1 in 365 days. Dam and her seven nearest 
dams all have official records. Price reasonable 
HENRY K. JARVIS FLY CREEK, N. Y. 





A. J. C. C. Jerseys — A. B. A. Berk- 
shires — Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — 
White and Barred Plymouth Rock Stock for Sale. 





HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 
Safety First In purchasing a young bull it 


will be perfectly safe to tie to 
the following blood lines: Bull calves sired by a 
fon of a 29.88 Ib. daughter of Sir Veeman Henger- 
weld, Butter Boy 34 and King of Pontiacs on sire’s 

F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra fine cows, fresh or due to 
ecalve soon. Registered and grade bulls 
all ages. 25 Grade Holstein heifer calves, 
Bell phone, 14 F 5. Dept. O 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y. 








TEN HIGHLY BRED 


Registered Heifers 


15'to 22 months old. jodividesity all that canbe de- 
sired, Some bred to Spring Farm King Pontiae—the 
best son of King of the Pontiacs. $2400.00 takes them 


if sold before February 10th. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Liverpool New York 














BUY NOW Registered Holstein bull calves, 
backed by 30-Ib. ancestors, on 
both sides of pedigree, $35 and upwards. Large num- 
ber to select from. No inspection of hed cont 
until quarantine for foot and a ona is I 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N.Y. Address 2» RP to Barton, N.Y. 








"MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 
Grow the hog that is built that way. With bacon 
worth double the price of lard, the prolific Tamworth 
should be on every term. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WM. W. MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 








SYRACUSE GRADE 


Holsteins for Sale 
r= 30 Extra Fine Fresh Cows 


25 extra fine cows due to calve this month. They 
are of a strictly dairy type and will suit the 
buyer that wants producers. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Care St. Cloud Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Grayfield. Farms 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


Offer the following Holstein bull calves, both sired 
by a son of King Segis: 

$50. Born . 22d, 2-3 white. Dam, Lucilla of 
Grayfields, a choice two-year-old to be tested later, 

$75. Born Nov. 29th. Nearly white. Dam, Fatima 
Akkrum Inka, 29.59 Ibs 


LAKESIDE HERD 
50 Choice Heifers, 20 Bulls 


very high quality and breeding. Write for particulars 
B. A. POWELL 
94 W. Genesee Street Syracuse N. Y, 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
7 registered Holstein heifer calves $800, 2 to 6 months 
old. 1 from a daughter of King of the Pontiacs; 1 
from a daughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld; 4 from 
a 3i-Ib bull; 10 registered bulls $25 to $100 each, 
50 grade yearling heifers $35 each. Grade Holstein 
helfer and bull calves, % Holstein, $15 each, express 
paid in lots of 5, registered and high-erade cows. 
TIALLY 


REAGAN RROS N. ¥. 
World’s record 


Polled Holsteins wuss fs =s 


pF A sale at ~ Hi 4 
calves Se TECOTS Geo, E. Stevenson & emer 














Ut 








CHOICE HEIFER CALVES FOR SALI 
SIRED by Homestead Admiral Ormsby, he by Admira 


Gelsche Hamilton with 20 A. R.O. daughters; a junio 
3-year-old with 27 lbs. and a junior 2-year-old with 
21. 4 Ibs. His dam has 28.44 Ibs. and ehe has a 


9 l daughte ar 1d * 3l-lb. sister. Sire’s dam 
Seine Vergens junior 2-year-old record of 433.6 ibs 


milk and 16.92 Ibs butter in v days; a 9 Ibs 
milk and 69.44 Ibs. — er 30 da Dams of calves 
are as follows l FARMSTI "AD SADIE CON- 

CORDIA, at 4 years 3 lbs. milk, 18.85 Ibs. but 

ter. Calf born Ne 13, 1914. Price $150. 2 
PALADIN RAPHAELL 4 * SADIE, at years, 66 An 

milk 1 day; 458.4 Ibs. milk butt 

alf born November 6, 1914 Pri “e ‘hi 50 3. PJ ALA 

DIN RAPHAELLA FARMSTEAD, at 3 rs, 75.3 
lbs “_ 1 day, 514.4 Ibs. milk, 23.19 Ibs. butter 7 
days. Calf born November 7, 1914. Price $200. 4 
PALADIN FARMSTE wd BEAUTY, at 2 years, 339.2 
Ibs. milk, 18.06 Ibs. butter 7 da Calif born Sep 
tember 12, 1914. Price $175 5 HAMILTON LASS 


a daughter of Admiral Gelsche 
ferred to, 2-year-old record between 11 and 12 ibs 
Price $150. These calves ‘are all well grown and in 
good thrifty condition. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. ¥ 


A.R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 mos. old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-yr. old $40 
No. 2, 2 mos. old, Dam 20.86 lb. 4-yr. old $50 
No. 3, 2 mos. old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60 
HEIFER CALF 2 mos. old, Dam 20 Ibs. $125 


Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 
CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. ¥ 


Hamilton above te 














Crestmont Farms 


Two handsome bull calves. born last June 
directly descended from Grace Fayne 2d’s Home- 
stead, 35.55 ibs. butter in 7 days and forme 
world’s champion cow 

Calves are from unt 
breeding and will be 
registered and transferred. 
nished at this price 
H cC. GATES 


ested heifers of excellent 
bargains at $50 each 
No pedigress f: 


CANTON, PA 





pen serve nc ry 








Pennsylvania Breeders 
Can Buy Cheaply Four (4) Holsteia 
Heifers — QUICK SALE 


These are all sold in the state of New York, but quar 
antine makes delivery impossible These heifers are 
all good individuals Three (3) of them are grand- 


daughters of Pietertie 
her daughter 


Hengerveld Segis, whose dam 
and her three sisters, his sire’s three 


(3) nearest dams and seven (7) daughters average for 
the fifteen (15) 30.18 Ibs days. Their dams are 
strongly of DeKol 2d blood If interested in some 
thing good, write F. C. BIGGS, 


Trumansburg, N. ¥ 








PAM AGAR Mit \ 


A oe high ‘ate 
Holstein Heifers 


2 
i 
| coming 3 years old, also some high grade cows 
4 


21 CHEN PE ENE TDPwRNNOBEL 


coming fresh soon. PHONE 418. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. 


“AUMUAA!i AEA  LR 


ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
eleoly marked and heavy producers, These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
Vv. D. D. ROBINSON, 


For Sale 250 Head 


eee onernineT 


A TM 





EDME ESTON, N. ¥ Y 








Consisting of 100 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 30 io 60 days, and 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. Price 


right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices 


J. R. FROST : - MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥ 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 


dyke. ELSBREE | BROS.. Milan, Pa 
Bulls Young 











eens 





« Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adems, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 








Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old. light in color, straight 
square and wel] developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 34, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


$250—-HOLSTEIN BULL-—$250 


Fine individual, nearly all white and ready for serv 
ice, born Jan. 18, 1914, sired by DUTCHLAND EM- 
PRESS SIR HENGERVELD, (75% same breeding as 
Pontiac Clo. De Kol 2d 37.21 Ibs. butter in 7 days) 
Dam, Maud Abbekerk Changeling, a 24.24-Ib. Jr. 4- 
year-old daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince, 70 A. R. O 


daughters, 5 above 30. 
FRED A. BLEWER - - OWEGO, N.¥ 








FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production our watchword 
IOUS TORONO 106614 HEADS THE HERD 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of pro 
duction of his dam and two grand-dams ae bes! 
yearly records average 948 Ibs. butter. Two s of 
this bull for April delivery, RAYMOND L. “PIKE, 
Owner and Manager, Geneva, Ohio. 
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OLLY, scarlet capped, red 
mittened and crimson 
gowned, swung on the gate, 


looking for all the world like 

a very brilliant tropical bird, 

her black curls, black eyes 
and black gaiters making the only 
contrast to her bright appearance. 
But she was not as gay as she looked 
It was hard to be only nine with no 
one to play with, and worst of all be- 
ing obliged to stay alone at home to 
keep the place while Aunt Linnie went 
to the village for the mail Usually 
she sent Polly, but this morning she 
decided to go herself and pay the 
monthly bill at the grocery store. 

Down the snowy road came a ped- 
dler. Polly watched him closely. Aunt 
Linnie was mortally afraid of peddlers 
and would never allow one inside the 
gate, but Polly did not share this fear. 
All of her life she had longed to speak 
to one. It must be such a jolly life, 
traveling everywhere with a pack on 
one’s back, selling things. Besides, 
they had such lovely things; Kittie 
Carr’s mother had bought a beautiful 
shirtwaist once and Kittie got all her 
hair ribbons of a funny old man who 
came once a month. After hearing so 
much of peddlers Polly was sure that 
when she was grown up she would be 
one. This peddler wasn't real old. He 
carried a big suitcase besides having 
a pack on his back. His face was 
white and he looked tired. He smiled 
at Polly as he set his pack down on 
the snow. “Good morning little girl,” 
he said. “Is your mother at home*” 

Polly smiled back. ‘No, she_isn’t,” 
she said politely. ‘‘That is, I haven't 
any mother. I’m an orphan,” this as 
cheerily as if being an orphan was the 
nicest thing in the world. 

“Well, then, perhaps your grandma 
would like to see what I have.” 

Polly laughed again. It was so 
funny calling Aunt Linnie grandma. 
“IT haven’t a grandma either,” she ex- 
plained. “I live with my auntie who 
is thirty something. She is a maiden 
lady,” the latter in a prim little way, 
which brought a smile to the man’s 
tired face. 

“But maiden ladies like things ped- 

.dlers carry. I have a very fine a. 
sortment today. Suppose you run in 
and ask her if she will look at what 
IL have.” 

“JT dassent.’’ Polly shook her heaa 
firmly. “If she was home I dassent. 
But she’s gone down to the _ post- 
office. Aunt Linnie hates peddlers 
She wouldn’t let me speak to one if 
she knew it; not much.” 

“Aunt Linnie,’’ repeated the peddler 
slowly; then after a moment’s silence 
he added. ‘“That’s a rather peculiar 
name, ‘Aunt Linnie.’ ”’ 

“It isn’t half as peculiarer as Aunt 
Linnie is.”’ Polly liked to talk, and it 
was such a treat to talk to a peddler 
“Kittie Carr’s mother says that she 
grows more peculiarer and more pe- 
uliarer every year; but she’s awful 
good just the same. She don’t like 
men nor dogs: but she has to keep 
one to scare peddlers off.” 

“What, a man?” asked the peddler 
his eyes twinkling. 





Miss Linnet Bird 


“No, a dog,” corrected Polly. “She 
just hates peddlers. I don’t know 
why, but she does. Kittie Carr's 
mother says that one went back on 
her once and thai’s why.” 

“Kittie Carr’s mother seems to 
know all the news,"’ commented th 
stranger. “May I ask, young la@dy, 
what your aunt’s name is, Linnie 
what?” 

“Of course you can ask. Tt isn't 
KLinnie What. IIler name is Linne 
Miss Linnet Bird. Wasn't it a fun 
idea to name her after a bird 

Very.’ 

“And her brother, his name was 
Robin. There were just those two 
the family. She thought an awful lot 
of her brothcr Robin. He was my 
papa. He and my mamma both died 
when I was a baby and Aunt Linnie 
took me and has brought me up. ut 
they ought to have named me a bird 
name instead of Polly, I think,’ she 
added regretfully. 

3ut didn't they? You just think 
a minute and see if there isn’t a 
Polly bird. Something that is red ana 
brilliant and talks.” 

Polly clapped her hands. “I know, 
a pa Funny I didn’t think of 
that before; that’s what I am, a polly 
bird and auntie is a linnet and papa 
was a robin. You aren't any kind ofa 
bird, are you,.Mr Peddler. 

“I used to be,’ answered he. 
“Some fifteen years ago a certain per- 
son told me that I was a bird.” 

“4 bird?” echoed Polly. 

“Yes, and that she had no further 

i use for me,” he finished soberly. 

Polly wrinkled her black brows. “I 


















Polly’s Peddler Man 


A fourteenth of February tale--The story of how a couple of young people who quarreled on one Valentine day, 
by the unconscious help of Polly, were brought together on another Valentine day 


many years later--By Elizabeth Jewett Brown 


see, ‘Bird’ used that way means ‘no sweeten her. Do you 
good,’ doesn’t it?” 
‘Il believe so.” her 
“And what did you do when she “IT don’t know. 


“Well, this particular Miss Somebody 

peddling, said wasn't her 

high-toned calling enough for her. the 
i 


anyway. 
truth; 


objected to 


That is what she alled me a bird she finds it out, so it is best to have 
for, because I « cked : n-dollar- it over with even if it hurts,” she 
a-week clerkship and 1ook to the open, explained philosophically. 

I had to live out of doors or die, and “All right then.’”” He was already 
as 1 couldn't sé goods indoors I did displaying a tray full of beautiful val- 
the next best thing and sold them out entines; ornamental cards, some comic 


road; made a pret:y vaientines, some 


doors along the 





good thing of financially, but it fairs and some attractive booklets. 
didn’t work with this Miss Somebody. “Now, little girl, you choose the very 
She said it was a low trade for a prettiest one you want for yourself, 
Martin to follow.’ al id 

‘A martin; why that is a bird name, “Shall I choose one for Aunt Linnie, 
too Isn’t it funny how we are ali too?” 
some kind of birds. What is your “No. I think I'll fix one up for her 
first name?” myself You see, if she was ‘soured 


“Finch, Finch 
ii? But my mother’s maiden nam 
was Finch and they thought it a one. 


quaint conceit to give me both bird “IT see.” Polly was engrossed in 
names,” he explained. making her selection, so she did not 

“I think it was lovely,’’ Polly en- notice what the peddler was doing as 
thused, “but not half as nice as being he took a long leather pocketbook 


a peddler. That’s what I'm going to from his pocket, opened it and took 
be when I’m grown up. I shall take out an envelope yellow with age and 
a pack full of pretty things and then covered with postmarks, the word 
I shall see what lies over that hill Missent being stamped on it plainly in 
there, and maybe I shall cross that red letters. Inside was a valentine 
valley there and sometimes I'l] go to with a lace edge; cupids and roses 











Q Walentine 


Because the orchards leafless stand 
And gardens bloom no more, 
Because the snowflakes eddying drift 

About your cottage door. 
Because the bleak winds call and fret 
Through trellis’ hedge and vine: 
I have not lost my faith as yet 
I send a Valentine. 


Because your burdens were too great 
To think of love or me, 

Because you clung to duty’s hand 
And called her Destiny. 

Because your heart hath lain asleep 
It yet shall answer mine: 

Through all my faith I steadfast keep 
And send a Valentine. 1 


The spring shall come with gentle winds 
And heavens blue above, 

The birds shall haste from southern groves 
With carolings of love. 

And in your heart shall rise the tide 
Of life’s full coursing wine, 

And then, shall I, though long denied 
Clasp close my Valentine. 

LALIA MITCHELL 























East Village and to West Village. ~ou embossed on the cover, while around 
know I’ve never been anywhere but the motto on the inside page were 
this village,”’ she added, wishfuliy, her many lines written in a masculine 


dark eyes clouding. ‘‘Now, if I had hand. The peddler ‘smiled as he 
heen that Miss Somebody I should glanced over thém. From his note- 
have gone peddling with you. book he removed a sheet of paper and 
Wouldn't we had fun?” hastily wrote another note. The 

“We _would, indeed,” sighed the ped- whole he sealed in a fresh valentine 
dier. “It is too bad that all folks are envelope and addressed it in a bold 


hand 40 Miss Linnett Bird and gave it 
to Polly, who had chosen the laciest, 
“It’s Valentine day, you know, little prettiest valentine in his collection for 
girl, and I think I'll give you a valen- her very own. 
tine just because we have had such a “Now little girl,’ he said, as he 
pleasant chat together.”’ shouldered his pack, “I think there 
“Oh-h!" Polly cried ecstatically. “I will be an answer to my valentine. 
love valentines, but I don’t ever have You will find me somewhere down 
any. Aunt Linnie says they are fool- this road. I think I will stop at the 
ish, Kittie Carr’s mother says that old bridge near the mill and wait for 
Aunt Linnie got soured once on val- an ansWer. You tell your aunt that 
entines.”’ I shall expect pay for the valentine I 
The peddler laughed, a jolly. hearty sent her by twelve o’clock today or 
laugh which wiped away the tired I shall come and get it myself,”. he 
lines around his eyes and made him added sternly. 
look positively young. “If that is the Polly frowned. After all, he couldn’t 
case I think I'll leave her one here to be a nice peddler. Aunt Linnie had 


not like you, Miss Polly.” He bent 
over and began to unfasten his pack. 


suppose she 
would take it, if you_ should give it to 


Maybe I could man- 
called you a ‘bird’? age it I know she will scold me for 
talking to a peddler, but I shall tell 
I always have to tell her 
if I don’t I catch it when 


bewildering lacy af.- 


Martin; odd, isn’t on one once’ we shall have to be very 
particular this time to get a sweet 


American Agriculturist_ 


said there were no nice ones. “} 
don’t believe she will pay for any. 
thing she never ordered,” she ob. 
jected. “I know I w@uldn’t. I don’t 
think that was a nice thing to do, 
either. You said you was going to 
give it to her. Perhaps you charged 
her for: mine, too.” 

“No I didn't, Miss Polly. And mine 
isn’t to be paid in money. You know 
there are some things worth more 
than money, don’t you?’’ 

Polly shook her head. “I didn't 
know of anything worth more unless 
it is religion,” she said dubio isly, 
“Did you want any of that?’ 

“Gracious, no,” he laughed. ‘Not 
but that I need some, all right. Yoy 
just give her the valentine and tel] 
her what I said. Now goodby, little 
friend. You have given me a very 
pleasant half hour.” He lifted hin 
cap, bowed very politely, and went 
whistling down the road. The air 
of Annie Laurie floated back to Polly’s 


ears. That was the tune Aunt Linnie 
hated. What a funny world it wag 
anyway. 

Aunt Linnie, bright eyed, rosy 


cheeked, slender and light footed, 
came up the snowy road. She looked 
almost like a girl, but her lips were 
se* in a firm line and her face wore a 
rather disappointed expression. Polly 
was still swinging on the gate. De. 
termined to have the worst over with 
at once and glad that the pedé@ler had 
been gone for fully five minutes, she 
began: 

“Aunt Linnie, 
a peddler.” 

“Polly!” 

“But he was very nice and almos: 
young. He didn’t come in the house.” 

“I should hope not! 

a talked with him at the gate.” 

“Haven't I.:forbidden you to talk 
with peddlers? Of all classes of men—” 

“Yes, Aunt Linnie, but I had te 
answer his questions, didn’t I? He 
had some valentines with him.” 

“TI hate Valentine day.”’ 

“But he gave me one. See, isn’t it 
pretty?” 

The Peddler by the Mill 


I’ve been talking with 


Aunt Linnie glanced at the dainty 


affair in her small niece’s hand. 
“Pretty enough, I suppose. What 
made him give it to you? Did you 


buy it,” 
tones. 

“Honest I didn’t. And he gave me 
this one for you,” handing out the 
Square envelope timidly 

Aunt Linnie gasped as she took it, 
From crimson cheeks the color fled so 
suddenly that Polly became scared. 
“He said his name was Martin Finch, 
and that he was a bird,’’ she hastened 
to explain. 

“I should say he was;” the color 
returned to her aunt’s face. W hat 
else did he say’ She was holding the 
envelope tightly in her hands, hef 
eyes searching Polly’s face, “And 
where is he now?” 

“Down there by the mill. And he 
said if you didn’t pay him for it by 
twelve o’clock he'd be after the pay; 
he said he didn’t want money nor re- 
ligion, but something more. than 
money, and—”’ 

“You stay here,” Aunt Linnie com- 
manded the child. “I’m going in the 
house where I can read it. He must 
be a very peculiar peddler I think,” 
but her voice was not angry, and she 


with sudden suspicion in her 


skipped up the walk like a young 
girl. 
Polly never knew how her aunt 


hastened to open the envelope. How 
she read the penciled words. “Dea 
Linnie: It is Valentine day again, 
This day the birds choose their mates: 
For fifteen years I have waited for my 
mate; may I come and claim her to- 
day? This missent valentine of fifteen 
years ago explains many things. 1} 
shall come for my answer, but I wish 
you would come yourself, Linnie, 
darling; don’t let’s wait any longer. 
I'm sick of peddling and have money 
enough to live on without the work, 
but made.it peddling. It is Valen- 
tine day, dear, remember. As ever 
yours, Finch Martin.” 

“You stay here.” Aunt Linnie, with 
shining eyes and smiling lips, came 
out of the house a half hour later. “I, 
I think Polly, I'll go down the road 
and pay the peddler for my valentine, 
and maybe he will come back with 
me.” 

Polly danced up and down. “Oh, f 
hope he will come back with you, for 
I thought he was awfully nice; an 
say, Aunt Linnie, what are you going 
to pay him with? What is greater 
than money, I wonder?”’’ 

Auntie laughed. “You will have to 
ask him when he comes back, Polly.” 

And the answer which he whispered 


to the litle girl later in the day was 


just one word, which was love. 
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Northward, Ho !—VIII 


n't seem to realize the 
\ osition it puts me in,” Hazel 
answered. A wave of despond- 


»9t over her and her eyes 
grew suddenly bright with the tears 





she str to keep back. “If we wan- 
der a iin the woods much longer, 
T'll simp be a sensation when I do 
get ba to Cariboo Meadows. I won't 


have a shred of repuatation left. § It 
will probably result in my losing the 


schoo! You're a man, and it’s dif- 
ferent with you. You can’t know 
what a girl has to contend with 


where no one knows her. I'm a 
stranger in this country, and what 
little they do know of them—” 

She stopped short, on the point of 
saying that what Cariboo Meadows 
knew of her through the medium of 
Mr Howard Perkins was not at all to 


her credit 

toaring Bill looked up at her im- 
passively. “I know,” he said, as if 
he had read her thought. “Your 
friend Perkins talked a lot. But 


what's the difference? Cariboo 
Meadows is only a fleabite. If you're 
right, and you know you're right, you 
can look the world in the eye and tell 
it collectively to go to the devil. 
Besides, you've got a perverted idea. 
People aren't so ready to give you the 
bal eye on somebody else’s say-so. It 
would take a lot more than a flash 
drummer’s word to convince me that 
you're a naughty little girl. Pshaw— 
forget it!” 

Hazel colored hotly at his mention 
of Perkins, but for the latter part of 
his speech she could have hugged 
him Bill Wagstaff went a long way, 
in those brief sentences, toward de- 
molishing her conviction that no man 
ever overlooked an opportunity of 
taking advantage of a woman. But 
Bill said nothing further. He stood a 
moment longer by her horse, resting 
one hand on Silk’s mane, and scrap- 
ing absently in the soft earth with the 
toe of his boot. 





Well, let’s get somewhere,” he 
said abruptly. “If you're too saddle 
sore to ride, walk a while [ll go 
slower.” 


She walked and the exercise re- 
lieved the cramping ache in her ilmbs. 
Roaring Bill’s slower pace was fast 





enough at that She followed till 
her strength began to fail. And when 
in spite of her determination she 
lagged behind, he stopped at the 
first water. 

“We'll camp here,” he said. 
“You're about all in, and we can’t 


get anywhere to-night, I see plainly.” 
Hazel accepted this dictum as best 


she could. She sat down on a mossy 
rock while he stripped the horses of 
their gear and staked them out. 


Then Bill started a fire and fixed the 
roll of bedding by it for her to sit on. 
Dusk crept over the forest while he 
cooked supper, making a bannock in 
the frying pan to take the place of 
bread; and when they had finished 
eating and washed the few dishes, 
night shut down black as the pit. 

Tley talked little. Hazel was in 
the grip of utter forlornness, moody, 
wishful to cry. Roaring Bill humped 
on his side of t*e fire, staring 
thoughtfully into the blaze. After 
a long period of abstraction he 
glanced at his watch, then arose and 
silently arranged her bed. After that 
he spread his saddle blankets and lay 
down 

Hazel crept into the covers and 
quietly sobbed herself to sleep. The 
huge and silent land appalled her. 
She had been chucked neck and crop 
into the primitive, and she had not 
yet been able to react to her environ- 
ment. She was neither faint-hearted 
hor hysterical. The grind of fending 
fur herself in a city had taught her 
the necessity of self-control. | ut she 
Was worn out, unstrung, and there is 
a limit to a woman’s endurance. 

As on the previous night, she 
wakened often and glanced over to 
the fire. Roaring Bill kept his accus- 
tomed position, flat in the glow. She 
had no fear of him now. But he was 
Something of an enigma. She had 
few illusions about men in general. 
She had encountered a good many of 
them in one way and another since 
Teaching the age when she coiled her 
hair on top of her head. And _ she 
covld not recall one—not even Jack 
Barrow—with whom she would have 


felt at ease in a similar situation. 


Nicht passed, and dawn ushered 


A tale 





North of Fifty-three 


of Northwestern Canada, in which the beauty of the wilderness and 


the love story of Roaring Bill and the Little Person are 





in a clearing sky. I.gged wisps of 
clouds chased each other across the 
blue when they set out again. Hazel 
walked the stiffness out of her mus- 
cles before she mounted. When she 
did get on “Silk Roaring Bill in- 
creased his pace. He was long-leg- 
ged and light of foot, apparently tire- 


less. She asked no questions. What 
was the use? He would eventually 
come out somewhere She was re- 


signed to wait. 

After a time she began to puzzle, 
and the old uneasiness came back. 
The last trailing banner of cloud 
vanished, and the sun rode clear in 
an opal sky, smiling benignly down 
on the forested land She was thus 
enabled to locate the cardinal points 
of the compass. Wherefore she took 
to gauging her course by the shadows. 
And the result was what set her 
thinking. Over level and ridge and 
swamp hollow, Roaring Bill drove 
straight north in an undeviating line. 
She recollected that the point from 
which she had lost her way had lain 
northeast of Cariboo Meadows. Even 
if they had swung in a circle, they 
could scarcely be pointing for the 
town in that direction. For another 
hour Bill heid to the northern line 
as a needle holds to the pole. A swift 
rush of,misgiving seized her. 


Three Days from Cariboo Meadows 


“Mr Wagstaff*’’ she called sharply. 

Roaring Bill stopped, and she rode 
Silk up past the pack. horses. 

“Where are you taking me?” she 
demanded, 

“Why I’m taking you home—or 
trying to,” he answered mildly. 

“But you're going north,” she de- 
clared. ‘“You’ve been going north all 
morning. I was north of Cariboo 
Meadows when I got lost. How can 
We get back to Cariboo Meadows by 
going still farther north?” 

“You're more of a woodsman than 
I imagined,” Bill remarked gently. 
He smiled up at her, and drew out 
his pipe and prepared to light it. 

She looked at him fvr a minute 
“Do you know where we are now?” 
she asked quietly. 

He met her keen gaze calmly. ‘lI 
do,” he made laconic answer. 

“Which way is Cariboo Meadows, 
then, and how far is it?” she de- 
manded. 

“General 


direction south,” he re- 
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plied slowly. “Fifty miles more or 
less. tather more than less.” 

“And you've been leading me 
straight north!” she cried. “Oh, what 
am I going to do? 

“Keep right on going, Wagstaff 
answ red 

“TI won't—I won't! she flashed. 
“T'll find my own way back What 


devilish impulse prompted you to deo 
such a thing?” 
“You'll have a beautiful time of 
it,” he said dryly, completely ignor- 
ing her last question “Take you 
three days to walk there—if you knew 
every foot of the way And you don't 
know the way. Traveling in timber 
is confusing, as you'vé discovered. 
You'll never/see Cariboo Meadows or 
any other place if you tackle it 
single-handed, without grub or 
matches or bedding. It’s fall, remem- 
ber. A snowstorm is due any time 
This is a whopping big country. A 
good many men have got lost in it-— 


and other men have found their 
bones.” 

He let this sink in while she sat 
there on his horse choking back a 


wild desire to curse him by bell, book, 
ard candle for what he had done, and 
holding in check the fear of what he 
might yet do. She knew him to be a 
different type of man from any she 
had ever encountered. She could not 
escape the conclusion that Roaring 
Bill Wagstaff was something of a law 
unto himself, capable of hewing to 
the line of his own desires at any cost. 
She realized her utter helplessness, 
and the realization left her withoui 
words. He had drawn a vivid pic- 
ture, and the instinct of self-preser- 
vation asserted itself in Hazel. 

“You misled me,’ she found her 
voice at last. ““Why?’’ 

“Did I mislead you?” he parried. 
“Weren't you already lost when you 
came to my camp? And have I mis- 
treated you in any manner? Have I 
refused you food, shelter, or help?” 

“My home is in Cariboo Meadows,” 
she persisted. “I asked you to take 
me there. You led me away from 
there deliberately, I believe now.” 

“My trail doesn’t happen to lead to 
Cariboo Meadows, that’s all,"" Roar- 
ing Bill coolly told her. “If you must 
go back there, I shan't restrain you in 
any way whatever. But I’m for home 
myself. And that,” he came close, 
and smiled frankly up at her, “is a 
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Roaring Bill Stood Resting One Hand on Muzzle of His Rifle 








better place than 
I've got a 


Cariboo Meadows 
little house back there in 


the woods. There’s a big fireplace 
where the wind plays tag with the 
snowflakes in winter time. There's 


grub there, and meat in the forest 
and fish in the streams It's home 


for me, Why should I go back to 
Cariboo Meadows? Or you?” 
“Why should I go with you?” she 


demanded scornfully 

“Because I want you to,” he mur- 
mured 

They matched glances for a second, 
Wagstaff smiling, she half horrified. 

“Are you clean mad?” she asked 
angrily. “I was beginning to think 
you a gentleman.” 

sill threw back his 
laughed Then on the instant he 
sobered. “Not a gentleman,” he 
said. “I'm just plain man And lone- 
some sometimes for a mate, as nature 
has ordained to be the way of flesh.” 

“Get a squaw, then, she sneered. 
“I’ve heard that such people as you 
do that. 

“Not me,” he returned, unruffled 
“I want a woman of my own kind.” 

“Heaven save me from that classi- 
fication!”’ she observed, with empha- 
sis on the pronoun. 

“Yes?” he drawled. 
no profit in arguing that point. 
be getting on.” 

He reached for the lead rope of the 
nearest pack horse. 


head and 


“Well, there's 
Let’s 


Hazel urged Silk up a step. “Mr 
Wagstaff,”” she cried, “I must go 
back.’ 

“You can’t go back without me,” 


he said. “And I’m not traveling that 
way, thank you.” 

“Please—oh, please!"" she begged 
forlornly 


Roaring Bill’s face hardened. “— 
will not,” he said flatly. “I'm go- 
ing to play the game my way. And 


I'll play fair. 
I will make 

She took a look at the encompass- 
ing woods, and her heart sank at 
facing those shadowy stretches alone 
unguided. The truth of his statement 
that she would never reach Cariboo 
Meadows forced itself home. There 
was but one way out, and her 
woman's wit would have to save her. 

“Go on, then,” she gritted, in a 
swift surge of anger. “T am afraid 
to face this country alone. I admit 
my helplessness. But so help me 
Heaven, I'll make you pay for this 
dirty trick! You're not a man! You're 
a cur—a miserable, contemptible 
scoundrel!” 


That's the only promise 


The House That Jack Built 


“Whew!” Roaring Bill 
“Those are pretty names 
same, I admire your grit. 
we-go!” 

He took up the lead rope, and went 
on without looking back to see if she 
followed. If he had made the slight- 
est attempt to force her to come, if 
he had betrayed the least uncertainty 
as to whether she would come, Hazel 
would have swung down from the 
saddle and set her face stubbornly 
southward in sheer .« afiance of him. 
But such is the peculiar complexity 
of a woman that she took one longing 
glance backward, and then fell in be- 
hind the packs. She was weighted 
down with dread of the unknown, 
boiling over with rage at the man 
who swung light-footed in the lead: 
but nevertheless she followed him, 

All the rest of that day they bore 
steadily northward. Hazel had no 
idea of Bill Wagstaff’s destination. 
She was too bitter against him to ask 
after admitting that she could not 
face the wilderness alone. Between 
going it alone and accompanying him, 
it seemed to be a case of choosing 
the lesser evil. Curiously she felt no 
fear of Bill Wagstaff in person, and 
she did have a dread vision of what 
might happen to her if she went 
wandering alone in the woods. There 
was one loophole left to comfort her. 
It seemed scarcely reasonable that 
they could fare on forever without 
encountering other frontier folk. Upon 
that possibility she based her hopes 
of getting back to civilization, not so 
much for love of civilization as to de- 
feat Roaring Bill’s object, to show 
him that a woman had to be courted 
rather than carried away against her 
will by any careless, strong-armed 
male. 

She knew nothing of the North, 
but she thought there must be some 
mode of communication or transpor- 
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laughed. 
Just the 
Well, here 


































































































































































For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 





American Agriculturist 


them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 


luxury of rest. 


The Valentine 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON 
What shall the valentine be that I send 
Swift as a bird to the heart of a friend? 
Wishes that roses your pathway 
bestrow? 
Nay, such a prayer must my soul’s love 
forego. 


Ever the hard way, the rough way, the 
steep, 

Chasms to bridge with a 
leap, 

Give to the toiler fresh courage to dare, 

And for life’s conflict the pathway 
prepare. 


moan and a 


then, the message, love laden, I 
send 

Bird winged through 
of my friend: 

Strength for each day 
and long 

Be thine, enriched by the lilt of a song. 


This, 
space to the heart 


howe’er lonely 





Warm Winter Wear for Little Ones 


M. i 

One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems for the mother of little ones to 
solve in cold weather is that of dress- 
ing them so as to secure sufficient 
warmth and still not have the cloth- 
ing bungling or burdensome. In many 
ways I have solved it to my satisfac- 
tion and so perhaps my method may 
offer suggestions to others. Firstly 
my time for sewing is limited as I 
have been forced by circumstances 
curing the last year to tend to most 
of the barn chores’ besides many 
chickens and no help in the house; 
jately I feel-I must get a pennyworth 
for every penny spent. I believe in 
buying the best, serviceable grade of 
material procurable and spending lit- 
tle for elaboration, still my children 
are called the best dressed in the 
neighborhood for the reason their 
clothes are well made, of nice mate- 
rial, and they are taught to take good 
care of them. Don’t consider by this 
that they are quiet and not allowed 
to play rough and tumble for they 
are about the rompiest little set 
cressed in rompers or bloomers 
imaginable. 

The three oldest, a girl of six, a poy 
of four and a little midget of two and 
a half are dressed about alike as far 
as underclothes go. Next to the 
hody comes a good weight Merinu 
band, which is worn the year around 
even by the oldest little girl and she 
will continue to wear them for some 
years to come, for I consider them 
one of the best protections against 
childhood disorders during the teeth- 
ing period. Then comes the best grade 
all cotton, heavy fleeced union suits. 
I use all cotton for the reason I am 
unable to do my own heavy laundry 
work and a laundress seldom launders 
flannels satisfactorily. Many object 
to union suits on the principal of hav- 
ing to entirely disrobe but when the 
weather becomes cold enough to mind 
this disrobing I overcome the diffi 
eulty by having a light weight, half- 
length sleeve shirt worn under the 
suit. Try it and see how satisfactory 
it works both for you and the kiddies. 
Personally I do so dislike the bunchy 
heavy appearance about the _ hips 
caused by separate shirts and drawers. 

This fall I had given me some heavy 
all wool, knit underwear, from which 
I was able to fashion some splendid, 
warm underwaists with high necks 
and quite long bodies for each of the 
three. They button down the front 
and are reinforced by tapes over 
shoulders and where necessary. 
These terminate at the waist length 
where buttons and garter pins are 
fastened onto tapes stitched around 
the garment. Formerly I have bought 
flannel remnants for this purpose. 
They wear no petticoats only on 
dress-up occasions and even then ob- 
ject, for they love the freedom of full 
bloomers which I make to match 
each dress, employing galatea for this 
purpose as a rule. 

Brother has his little Russian suits 
of the short jumper type and Oliver 
Twist suits now so popular for win- 
ter wear. These are made with the 
waists or jumper of wash material, 
either galatea.or a splendid heavy 
grade of gingham recently put on the 
market, while the pants are usually 
fashioned from woolen garments given 
me, and with which I am quite well! 
supplied. These little woolen pants 
should be lined with caston flannel 
to insure strength and give far more 
wear and warmth. The girls in ex- 
treme weather sometimes put on an 
extra pair of knee pants if they com- 
plain of being cold. . 

For stockings I prefer half wool. I 
buy substantial shoes for which I 
usually pay $2.50. 


Now, I find these garments I have 
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enumerated sufficient to provide 
ample warmth and are not heavy 
enough to become burdensome. It is 


a saving in laundry work, and a Sav- 
ing in sewing. The change of 
wear I make when cool weather ap- 
proaches is to put on a light shirt 
under the combination union _ suit, 
union suit and waist in one garment, 
this shirt later on is worn under the 
heavy union suit, and in the spring 


first 


under the combination union until 
hot weather I button all garments 
in front as far as possible so even 
little two-year-old can practically 
dress herself thus teaching inde- 


pendence and self-reliance early, you 
see. 


Now I will tell you about their out- 


quality poplin or linen, daintily made 
with a little hand embroidery, which 
I consider my recreation, are the 
dresses for either summer or winter 
wear. A year ago I made a white 
figured poplin Russian suit with 
scalloped and buttonholed trimming 
for the little man and though it is 
made low neck and plain, elbow 
sleeves he wears it for best in cold 
weather over a tailored waist of the 
same material. When he outgrows it 
it will be passed on to his younger 
cousin; it will give many times its 
worth in wear over what the nice 
material and work cost. 
coat of black and white, all wool, fine 
check material, with pockets and 
I also made for him a tailored top 

















A Colonial Hall with Admirable Features 


from this an ulster for winter, all 
lined and interlined with quilting 
costing about $1.50. Material enough 
was left to fashion a nice little 


coat for Midget. The tailor who made 
the buttonholes informed me neither 
could be purchased for less than $8 


apiece. Observation and careful 
work bring desired results. 
The oldest girl has a nice white 


curly fur coat, which I made three 
years ago from the lining of 4 
Chinese mandarin brought from China 
some fifty years ago. A bonnet of the 
same completed her outfit. Yes, I 
make their hand embroidered summer 
door everyday garments for they love 
the snow and little mind the cold, so 
I dress them to be able to enjoy it. I 
have tried leggings and overshoes but 
found them unsatisfactory. I then 
made from eiderdown Brownie leg- 
gings—pants anl leggings combined, 
but also found them unsatisfactory as 
the material has a tendency to stretch 
out of shape and becomes ungainly 
in appearance. The three piece 
Brownie suits next called my atten- 
tion; in order to obtain one with any 
wearing quality one must pay as high 
as $2; this contained a good deal 
of cotton or shoddy, and that meant 
an expenditure ef at least $6. Well, 
I didn't purchase them but I'll teli 
you what I did do Some western 
supply houses advertised heavy bed 
blankets anywhere from $1 up to°’$10; 
for all wool, a pair. Former dealings 
proved the house reliable so in an 
order I purchased a pair of dark 
crimson, half wool blankets, 78x90 for 
$4.50, an equivalent of ten yards, a 
yard wide at 45c a yard, and made 
therefrom three of the cutest 
Brownie suits imaginable at a cost of 
$1.50 each and they. could not. be 
duplicated ready-made for less than 
double. 

Two-buckle overshoés at $2 a phir, 
grandma's home-knit red mittens; 
warm aviation caps of red and white 


and a medium weight plain coat 
fitted out each little one for winter 
sport. Correctly clothed, correctlv 


fed, lots of fresh air and healthy ex- 
ercise; no colds, no ills, no doctor’s 
bills is my slogan. To prove it true, 
my four little ones, excepting their 
birth expenses, have required hardlv 
$10 expenditures for doctor and medi- 
cine in six years space. 

Just a few words concerning their 
dress-up clothes. One nice set. each 
for each child adaptable for summer 
or winter wear is provided in under- 
clothes; that is,.I mean particularly 
for the girls, petticoats, etc. A nice 
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tailored collar, at a cost of $1.60. A 
piece of heavy brown ulster cloth was 
bought as a remnant for 98 cents; 
hats and bonnets and winter ones— 
and I am going to brag—they would 
do any milliner credit, still I am only 
a farm mother with no especiai 
training in any line. 

I have satfd nothing as yet concern- 
ing our Baby Redhead’s garments. 
She has another name, of course, but 
as she alone of the four, and witr no 
red hair for two generations, has au- 
burn curls, and we love her for it. 
As yet she is in the diaper stage but 





walks. She wears the band, half 
wool shirts and flannel petticoats, 


with sleeves put in in raglan style. 
The petticoats are made princess and 
I like them so much. The rompers 
are of a half wool, easily washee 
goods. Shaker flannel remnants 
make little jackets to take the place 
of the heavy underwaist worn by the 
others. Of course she goes outdoors 
on the porch, so has a knit Brownie 
suit to wear under her coat. Her feet 
are kept warm by fur lined high moc- 
casins made Indian fashion, home 
made of course. 


Only the tired mar or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


Veal Cutlets 
RY THE C C MEMBERS 

“Tonight,’’ remarked Alice to the 
members of the Cookery Club, “we 
are going io try what I consider a 
very valuable recipe for cooking veal}, 
and later I will give you a secret in 
connection with it that I consider 
equally as valuable. This method of 
cooking veal will make it so tender 
that it may be cut- with a fork. Now 
please watch each step of the work.” 

Alice wiped the slice of veal wita a 
clean, damp cloth, removed the bone, 
skin and tough membranes, and cut 
the meat into pieces suitable for sery. 
ing, two inches wide and three incheg 
long. On account of the irregular 
shape of the meat, it was impossible 
to have them uniform. Small pieceg 
were skewered together with wooden 
toothpicks. 

“Now Nan,’ she directed, “gather 
up the bone, bits of meat and skin 
left over, place them in a saucepan, 
cuver with cold water and set on the 
stove where they will simmer -gently, 
Betty, please beat up an egg until 
light and add a tablespoon of cold 
water to it; Ruth and Jean, roll these 
pieces of stale bread that have been 
browned in the oven with a rolling. 
pin and then sift the crumbs through 
a strainer. May, will you please meas-« 
ure off two tablespoons of dripping or 
butter ?’’ 

When the girls had finished their 
allotted work, Alice took up a piece 
cf veal, seasoned it with pepper and 
sait, dipped it in one dish of crumbs, 
then in beaten egg and water, then in 
another dish of crumbs, patted it into 
shape, and continued in the same 
manner with the rest of the veal, 
Taking the two tablespoons of fat that 
May had measured, she emptied them 
into a frying pan over the fire, 
browned the cutlets and set them 
aside until needed. 

“The next step in the work is the 
making of the sauce, and for this we 
will use one pint of stock,” she said. 
“The water in which the bone, bits 
of meat and skin have been simmer. 
ing will answer for stock. Jean, will 
you pour it through a strainer and 
measure two cups or one pint, and L 
will then dictate the recipe for the 
sauce.”’ 

Sauce for Cutlets 


2 tablespoons drip- % teaspoon pepe 
ping or butter, per, 

% cup flour, 1 pint stock, 

% tablespoon salt, 2 Itablespoons 


chopped parsley. 


“Betty, will you measure two level 
tablespoons of butter; May, the flour; 
Nan, the pepper and salt and mix it 
with the flour; Ruth, wash some pars- 
ley, squeeze it dry, and chop enough 
tc make two tablespoons.” 

As the frying pan in which the cut- 
lets had been browned contained 
charred and burnt crumbs, Alice took 
a clean and rather deep iron frying. 
pan, melted in it the two tablespoons 
of butter, added the flour, salt and 
pepper and stirred them with a4 
wooden spoon until they turned a deep 
brown and then added, little by little, 
the pint of stock. 

“You see, girls, this is exactly the 
way in which we prepared the white 
sauce for ‘creamed vegetables,’ but as 
we allow the flour and fat to brown 
before adding the liquid, it is known 
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[To Page 37.] 
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in the Bamber District 


AGNES MARTIN 

“Well, now that we have the money, 
what are we going to do with it?” 
queried Nell Gifford as she carefully 
lifted the piece of pie from the top 
of her lunch and deposited it on the 
desk in front of her. It was noon 
hour at the Bamber school and all of 
the older boys and girls were gathered 
in a 2 group at the back of the 
room to eat their lunches. 

This Monday noon there was a 
plenitude of interesting subjects, for 
the school had held a social the pre- 
ceding Friday night and this was the 


first opportunity they had had to talk 


it ove! The social had been arranged 
very hastily by the teacher after hear- 
ing seve! of the boys and _ girls 
grumbling that there had been so 


far this winter no parties.- In spite of, 


or perhaps because of its impromptu 
nature, it had been a decided success. 
Everyone had had a good time and 
the neat little sum of $30 had been 
realized from selling the postcard 
halves. Each girl had brought a 
fancy postcard cut in two pieces and 
a box of lunch. One piece of the 
ecard she gave to the auctioneer and 
the other she kept. The halves were 
auctioned off to the men and boys, 


who ate supper with the holder of the 
other half of the postcard which they 
had bought 


for the 
buy somthir 
and would « 






ce « 
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No definite plans had been made 
money’s use, except it was to 
g which the school needed 
njoy. Nell Gifford’s ques- 
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EPARTMENT 


machine for $25 and I just wondered 
us all the most pleasure. With the 
other $5 we can get some records 
and we can buy more of these from 
time to time as we have the money. 
What do you think?” 
She leaned forward 
she spoke. “Think!"" Nell broke in 
impetuously. “I think it’s a dandy 
plan, Lois. Getting books seemed a 
wise way to spend the money, but we 
can write to the state librarian and 
obtain the loan for six months of a 
fine library of the books we want 
Ben's plan was good but I heard a 
lecturer at the grange say that it was 
far better to plant native trees and 
shrubs for foreign ones usually only 
make a half-hearted attempt to live. 
Let’s make a bee next spring and fix 
up this old yard. We can get plenty 
of material without a cent of cost in 
anybody’s woods around here. Pic- 
tures would be lice, but I believe we'd 
all like the phonograph better.” 
Just then Miss Brookes, the teacher. 
came over from her desk, where she 


anxiously as 


had been eating her lunch and cor- 
resting composition papers at the 
same time. 

“What do you think, teacher?” 
“Wouldn't music be lovely, Miss 
Brookes?” and a flood of other 


questions greeted her. Miss Brookes 
smiled and pulling up a chair, joined 


the group. “What do I think? Well, 
the other plans are good but the 
music idea appeals to me the most. 


I’ve wanted so much for you children 
to hear some of the _ really good 
music and you never have a chance 








A Valentine Puzzle for the Boys and Girls 


This is an age of modern wonders. Wireless telegraphy is one of 
the most marvelous, consequently Freddie Taylor told little Marie 
Thornhill he would send his two-iine valentine to her by wireless. Marie 


thought it so clever an idea that she decided to send a two-line one to 
him the same way. They met just half way and became dreadfully 
mixed up Can you straighten out the four lines of poetry? In next 
week's paper the answer will be printed. 
tion started the discussion. Everyone here. Now, if we have a machine, 
tried to answer at once and there was aside from the records you select, 
a perfect Babel of voices, each trying I’m going to give the school two or 
to make itself heard. Nell covered three records of famous _ singers, 
her ears, then laughed. “This. won’t whom I've longed to have you hear. 
do. No one can even hear himself. But I don’t want to force any opinion 
Start in at that side and let each one on you. What does the majority 
in turn tell what they would like to want? Everyone who wants the social 
see it use? for. Now, Jack?’ money invested in a phonograph 
More books for the library,” with records, raise their hands.” 
Promptly spoke up Jack, the book- fEyery right hand shot up. 
ect v0 “There doesn't seem to be much op- 
< ee: 


“Take down these old calenders and 
advertisements and buy some good 
pictures for the schoolhouse walls, so 


We can look at something worth 
while,” answered Kate. 

“Bessie ?” 

The slim girl, with the long braid 
of hair, shyly twisted the end of it 


around her finger and blushed rosily, 
for she Was a bashful little soul. “I 
hadn’t decided, but I believe I’d like 


if you wouldn’t think that would give 


more books—the same as Jack does.” 
“Ben ?” 
eetny ‘ern : 
Well, I was thinking we might send 
to some nursery and get some real 


nifty trees and shrubs to plant around 


the schoolhouse. Goodness knows, 
this yard is bare enough to stand 
Planting.” Several podded approval 
of this plan. 

“Lois ?’’ 


The oldest girl of the group nddded 


ove as she strapped up her lunch 
asket said slowly: “I don’t know 
what 


. you will think of my plan, but 
— it is I was thinking how 
Ovely it would be if we had only 
Made enough to buy an organ. We 
eo aul Crazy about music, but there are 
. vote or two musical instruments 
€ neighborhood, and here at 
sthoo! we haven’t anything of the 
mre’ mouth organs. 

en remembered hearin or 
reading that you could buy a very Sees 
: ory phonograph or talking 


position,’”’ Miss Brookes smiled at the 


eager faces. “We will have the 
machine, but we will also see if we 
can’t manage to do some of the 


things the rest of your proposed.” 





Veal Cutlets 
{From Fage 36.] 
as ‘brown sauce.’ ._Be careful to allow 
it to get very brown because the large 
quantity of liquid makes it percepti- 
bly lighter.”’ 

When the sauce had cooked smooth, 
Alice sprinkled in the chopped pars- 
ley and laid the browned cutlets care- 
fully in, gently ladling the sauce over 
them. 

“They must now cook over a very 
slow fire for one hour, or even longer. 
During half of the time they may be 
cevered. If you are cooking on a gas 
stove, turn the flame low and place 
an asbestos mat underneath, for the 
cutlets must not cook rapidly.”’ 

“But you forget the secret, 
reminded Ruth. 

“Well, this is it. The portion of veal 
known as ‘the cutlet,’ is, as you know, 
quite expensive. I ask for a pound or 
a pound and a quarter of ‘the back of 
the leg.’ Cooked in this way, the re- 
sult is much the same and the cost is 
easily one-third less.” 


Alice,” 





Living will teach you how to live, 
better than preacher or book, 
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happy—benking enorm- 
ous profits OHA Mighty opportunity for you to get 
the mighty dollar. Failure impossible. Experience 
unnecessary. oney rolisin first hour—810 te $30 
dally. Amazing cash records made. Walters received 


$50.00 FOR 7 HOURS WORK | 


ld before, Arnold sold 160 in 2 days; 
eer e700 came time; Webb 10 per hour: O'Con- 
nel first day. Hundreds like these. You, | 


n abundance. Grab’s Scientific 


Shoe Cleaner sells itse!f—you take orders—that’sall. | 


Every family wanteoneon their doorstep. heplaces 
unsightly, unsanitary, crude door mat. uto 
cally removes mud, dirt, snow from shoe im one 
operation. Cleans sole. sides, heel. Works like 
magic—selle like sixty. Saves drudgery, time, money, 
ehoes—saves carpets, floors. Mechanical wonder. 
Has 7 now patented features not found in any 
other scraper—10 steel biades—10 dirt outietse— 
twin ad le and removable brushes—compound 
ings. Rotates for sweeping. Can't floe—ersc- 
tically self-cleaning.. Handsome!yenamelied. Noth- 
i else like it. Nothing eo pular—so easy to sell. 

price only $1.00. You make half—100 = 
cent. satisfaction aranteed. Write quick for 
free enislegonaluaive agency. Better still, send 
order, naming territory. Investigate anyhow. 


SECURITY MFG. CO., Dept.86, TOLEDO, OHIG 
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Greatest food known to man- 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.«-76 CHICAGO 
LENS DIET kind for all invalids, babies and 
Cyepontins. We will prove it 

(16 adult mea! 


—70 years in use. 1-Ib. can 8), $1.00 prepaid. 


Just pure food. 
THE LENS CO. 
(Estb. 1842) 





528 Third Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VIOLIN 
FREE 


Fine, nendeome, steer pened. 
good size iolin of highi 
polished, beautiful weed 
en finished pegs, | finge: 
Loard and tall piece,one silver 
string, 3 gut strings, long bow 
of white horse-hair, box of 
resin and fine self-instructiou 
book. 

Write for 25 cakes Olive Oj! 
Castile Soap to sell at 10¢ a 
cake. We send soap postpaid 

When sold return Ro and 
we send this beautiful Violin 
and outfit exactly as repre- 
sented. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept. 489 
Cencord Junction, Mass. 
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Startling new hosiery preposition— je 
Hosiery for men, women and children 
> Guaranteed for one 








year, Must wear It 












Sold only through agents. 
sale in stores. A hosiery propo- 
sition that beats themall. Big 
money sure. A chance of a lifetime. 
Write quick for terms and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 5846 Rome Street, DAYTON, GHIO 


|BETWEEN TWO LIVES 
i 4 Drane of the Passing of the Old and the Coming of the New 
} in Rural Life: By Charles Witliem Burkett. 
| _ Just the thing for amateurs. An idea! play for granges, 
| farmers’ clobs, rural schools, agricultural schools, and 
colleges and other organizations in country districts. In 
three acts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 
facilities. Play rich and full of the glory and beauty of 
couutry life. Will afford an entire evening of fun, enter 
tainment and country home lessons. Fall instructions 
Single Copy SO cents, postpaid. Set for performing play 
at special prices. Send orders to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y, 
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Stanlaws’ =" 
American Girl 
Art Calendar 
for 1915 


These illustrations but 


Fro" pes* 


suggest the — beauty of this 
ovely girls’ heads. 
Each head is on a separate sheet 11x14 inches 
in size or about the same size as a full page of this 
paper and the calendars are on the back. 
Penrhyn Stanlaws painted all three of them, and 
they have been reproduced by a new secret proc- 
ess that brings out all the delicate pastel colorings 


set of three 


in such a wonderful and lifelike way 


cannot be distinguished from the original paintings Sis 


that cost hundreds of dollars. 


4 second 


FREE 


and will be sent postpaid 


to you upon payment 





one dollar for one 





year’s subscription to 


American Agriculturist 
@ The supply is 


limited — your 
copy of this our 
most beautiful 
offering is wait- 
ing for you— 
send for it today 
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Each 11x14 inches—no advertising on 
the front—they are suitable for framing 


They are so beautiful and such splendid types of the American girl that we feel 


sure ev: 
parto ; thus we had the ca 
the pictures, so there is nothing on the 


‘one will want to keep them and aps have them framed or 


ars for 


passe 
year 1915 placed on the back of 


front to mar their beauty. 


This American Girl Art Calendar is made up of three sheets of heavy gravure 
cardboard, bound at the top with colored silk cord. 


Be Sure to Send $1.00 Now for Your Subscrip- 
tion and Get One-of These Calendars FREE 


This offer is open to new subscribers as well as old—anyone paying $1.00 


for one year's 


can be included unless additional 


subscription can have the caiendar FREE, but no other 
i years are paid for. 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Address all to 






















































































































































































38 . 
North of Fifty-Three 


(From Page 35.] 

tation. If’she could once get in touch 
with other people—well, she »would 
show Roaring Bill. Of course, get- 
ting back to Cariboo Meadows meant 
a new start in the world, for she had 
no hope, nor any desire, to teach 
school after this episode. She found 
herself facing the prospect unmoved, 
however. The important thing was 
getting out of her present predica- 
ment. 

Roaring Bill made his camp that 
night as if no change in their attitude 
had taken place. To all his efforts at 
conversation she turned a deaf ear 
and a stony countenance. She pro- 
posed to eat his food and use his 
bedding, because that was necessary. 
But socially she would have none of 
him. Bill eventually gave over try- 
ing to talk.~ But he lost none of his 
cheerfulness. He lay on his own side 
of the fire, regarding her with the 
amused tolerance that one bestows 
upon the caprious temper of a 
spoiied child. 

Thereafter, day by day, the miles 
unrolled behind them. Always Roar- 
ing Bill faced straight north. Fora 
week he kept on tirelessly, and a 
consuming desire to know how far he 
intended to go began to take hold of 
her. But she would not ask, even 
when daily association dulled the edge 
of her resentment, and she found it 
hard to keep up her hostile attitude, 
to nurse bitterness against a man who 
remained serenely unperturbed, and 
who, for all his apparent lawlessness, 
treated her as a man might treat his 
sister. 

To her unpracticed eye, the charac- 
ter of the country remained un- 
changed except for minor variations, 
Everywhere the timber stood in ser- 
ried ranks, spotted with lakes and 
small meadows, and threaded here 
and there with little streams. But 
at last they dropped into a valley 
where the woods thinned out, and 
down the center of which flowed a 
sizable river. This they followed 
north a matter of three days. On 
the west the valley wall ran to a tim- 
bered ridge. 

The Pack Train 

Two hours from their noon camp 
on the fourth day in the valley Hazet 
sighted some moving objects in the 
distance, angling up on the timber- 
patched hillside. She watched them, 
at first uncertain whether they were 
moose, which they had frequently 
encountered, or domestic animals. 
Accustomed by now to gauging direc- 
tion at a glance toward the sun, she 


observed that these objects traveled j 


south. 

Presently, as the lines of their re- 
spective travel brought them nearer, 
she made them out to be men, 
mounted, and accompanied by packs. 
She counted the riders—five, and as 
many pack horses, One, she felt cer- 
tain, was a woman—whether white or 
red she could not tell. But—there 
was safety in numbers. And they were 
going south. 

Upon her first impulse she swung 
off Silk, and started for the hillside, 
at an angle calculated to intercept the 
pack train. There was a chance, and 
she was rapidly becoming inured to 
taking chances. At a distance of 
hundred yards, she looked back, halt 
fearful that Roaring Bill was at her 
heels. But he stood with his hands 
in his pocekts, watching her. She did 
not look again until she was half a 
mile up the hill. Then he and his 
packs had vanished. 

So, too, had the travelers that she 
Was hurrying to meet. Off the valley 
floor, she no longer commanded the 
same sweeping outlook. The patches 
of timber intervened. As she kept on, 
she became more uncertain. But she 
bore up the slope until satisfied that 
she was parallel with where they 
should come out; then she stopped to 
rest. After a few minutes she 
climbed farther, endeavoring to reach 
a point whence she could see more of 
the slope. In so far had she absorbel 
woodcraft that she now began 
watching for tracks. There were 
enough of these, but they were the 
slender, tri.i:~”le prints of the shy 
deer. Nothing resembling the hoof- 
mark of a horse rewarded her search- 
ing. And before long, what with 
turning this way and that, she found 
herself on a plateau where the pine 
and spruce stood like bristles in a 
brush, and from whence she could see 
neither valley below nor hillside 
above 

She was growing tired. Her feet 
ached from climbing, and she was wet 
with perspiration. She rested again, 
and tried calling. But her’ voice 
sounded muffled in the timber, and 
she soon gave over that. The after- 
noon was on the wane, and she began 
to think of and dread the coming of 
night. Already the sun had dipped 
out of sight behind the western ridges; 
his last beams were gilding the blue- 
white pinnacles a hundred miles to 
the east. The shadows where she sat 
were thickening.. She had given up 
hope of finding the pack train, and 
she had cut loose from Roaring Bill. 
Jt would be just like him to shrug his 
shoulders and keep on going, she 
thought resentfully. 


sthebe peeeeetenaae baud 





As twilight fell a brief panic seized 
her, followed by frightened despair. 
The wilderness, in its evening hush, 
menaced her with huge ~ emptiness, 
utter loneliness. She worked her way 
to the edge of the wooded plateau. 
There was a lingering gleam of yel- 
low and rose pink on the distant 
mountains, but the valley itself lay in 
a blur of shade, out of which rose 
the faint ‘murmur of running water, 
a monotone in the silence. She sat 
down on a dead tree, and cried softly 
to herself. 

“Well?” 

She started, with an involuntary 
gasp of fear, it was so unexpected. 
Roaring Bill Wagstaff stood within 
five feet of her, resting one hand on 
the muzzle of his grounded, rifle 
smiling placidly. 

“Weil,” he repeated, “this chasing 
up a pack train isn’t so easy as it 
looks, eh?” 

She did not answer. Her pride 
would not allow her to admit that she 
was glad to see him, relieved to be 
overtaken like a truant from school. 
And Bill did not seem to expect a 
reply. He slung his rifle into the 
crook of his arm. 


“Come on, little woman,” he said 
gently. “I knew you’d be tired, and 
I m ade camp down below. It isn’t 


far. 

Obediently she followed him, and 
as she tramped at his heels she saw 
why he had been able to come up on 
her so noiselessly. He had put on 
a pair of mocecasions, and his tread 
gave forth no sound, 

“How did you manage to find me?” 
she asked suddenly—the first volun- 
tary speech frem her in days. 

Bill answered over his shoulder: 


“Find you? Bless your soul, your 
little high-heeled shoes left a trail a 
one-eyed man could follow. I've been 
within fifty yards of you for two 
hours. 

“Just the same,” he continued, af- 
ter a minute’s interval, “it’s bad busi- 
ness for you to run off like that. Sup- 
pose you played hide and seed with 
me till a storm wiped out your track? 
You'd be in a deuce of a fix.” 

She made no reply. The lesson of 
the experience was not lost on her, 
but she was not going to tell him so. 

In a short time they reached camp. 
Roaring Bill had tarried long enough 
to unpack. The horses grazed on 
picket. It was borne in upon her 
that short of actually meeting other 
people her only recourse lay in stick- 
ing to Bill Wagstaff, whether she 
liked it_or not. To strike out alone 
was courting self-destruction. And 
she began to understand why Roaring 
Bill made no effort to watch or re- 
strain her. He knew the grim power 
of the wilderness. It was his best 
ally in what he had set out to do. 


Crossing the River 


Within forty-eight hours the stream 
they followed merged itself in another, 
both wide and deep, which towed 
west through a level-bottomed valley 
three miles or more in width. West- 
ward the land spread out in a con- 
tinuous roll, marked here and there 
with jutting ridges and _ isolated 
peaks; but on the east a chain of 
rugged mountains marked the horizon 
« far as she could see. 

Roaring Bill halted on the river 
brink and stripped his horses clean, 
though it was but two in the after- 
noon and their midday fire less than 


an hour extinguished. 
him curiously. When his packs were- | 
oft he beckoned her. 

“Hold them a minute,” he said, and. 
put the lead ropes in her hand. : 

Then he went up the bank into @ 
thicket. of saskatoons. Out of thig 
he presently emerged, bearing on hig 
shoulders a canoe, old and weather. 
beaten, but stanch, for it rode light as 
a feather on the stream. Bill seate@ 
himself in the canoe, holding to Silk’s 
lead rope. The other two he left free, 

“Now,” he directed, “when I start 
across, you drive Nigger and Satin in 
if they show signs of hanging back, 
Bounce a rock or two off them if they 
lag.” 

Her task was an easy one, for Satin 
and Nigger followed Silk unhesitat.” 
ingly. The river lapped along the 
sleek sides of them for fifty yards... 
Then they dropped suddenly into 
swimming water, and the current 
swept them down stream slantwise for 
the opposite shore, only their heads 
showing above the surface. Hazel 
wondered what river it might be. It 
was a good quarter of a mile wide, 
and swift. 

Roaring Bill did not trouble to en. 
lighten her as to the locality. When 
he got back he stowed the saddle ang 
pack equipment in the canoe. 

“All aboard for the north side,” he 
said boyishly. And Hazel climbed 
obediently amidships. 

On the farther side, Bill emptied 
the canoe, and stowed it out of sight 
in a convenient thicket, repacked his 
horses, and struck out again. They 
left the valley behind and camped 
that evening on a great hight of land 
bees “v rolled up to the brink of the 
valley. 

Thereafter the country underwent 
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It presents to you the most comprehensive list of 


It places before you in concise form and in alphabet- 
ical order the titles of thousands of musical composi- 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works 


you to know definitely the exact music 
in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 
It gives the synopsis of various operas and a 
This 378-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of 
It costs us more than $100,000 every year, 
and we want every music lover to have a copy. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of*styles from $10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


operas. 


It shows you that no matter what music you most 
the Victor or Victrola will completely satisfy 
every musical longing. 

It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an entertaining and in- 
structive part of your everyday life. 


enjoy, 
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-@ gradual change as they progressed 
north, slanting a bit eastward. The 
heavy timber gave way to & sparser 

owth, and that in turn dwindled: to 
scrubby thickets, covering great areas 
of comparative level. Long reaches 
of grassland opened before them, 
waving yellow in the autumn sun. 
she was far north, and in a wilderness 
indeed. 

Her muscles gradually hardened to 
the saddle and to walking. Her ap- 
petite grew in proportion. The small 
supply of eatable dainties that Roaring 


Bill had brought from the Meadows 
dwindled and disappeared, until they 
were living on bannocks baked a la 
frontier in his frying pan, on beans 
and cofte¢ nd venison killed by the 
way. Yet she relished the coarse fare 
even while she rebelled against the 
circumsta! s of its partaking. Occa- 





—, 
Simple and Dainty 


2115, 
sionally Bill varied the meat diet with 
trout caught in the streams beside 
which they made their various camps. 
He offered to teach her the secrets of 
angling, but she shrugged her shoul- 


ders by way of showing her contempt 
for Roaring Bill and all his 
works 

“Do you realize,” she broke out one 
evening over the fire, “that this is sim- 
ply abduction? 

Not Kidnapping 

“Not at all,” Bill answered prompt- 

ly. “Abduction means to take away 


surreptitiously by force, to carry away 
wrongfully and by violence any human 
being, to kidnap. Now, you can't by 
any stretch of the imagination accuse 
me of force, violence, or kidnapping— 


not by a long shot You merely 
wandered into my camp, and it wasn't 
convenient f me to turn back 
Therefore circumstances—not my act, 
remember—made it advisable for you 
to accompany me Of course I'll’ ad- 
mit that, a rding to custom and 
usage, you would expect me to do the 
polite thing and restore you to your 


own stamping ground. But there’s no 


law making mandatory for a fellow 
to pilot home a lady in distress. Isn't 
that right? 

“Anyhow,” he went on, whea she 
remained silent I didn’t. And you'll 
have to lay the blame on nature for 
making you a wonderfully attractive 
woman I did honestly try to find the 
way to Cariboo Meadows that first 
night It was only when I found my- 
self thinking how fine it would bé to 
pike through these old woods and 
mountains with a partner like you 
that I decided—as I did. I'm human 
—the woman, she tempted me. And 
aren't you better off? I could hazard 
a guess that you were running away 
from yourself—or something—when 
you struck Cariboo Meadows. And 
what’s Cariboo Meadows but a little 
blot on the face of this fair earth, 
where you were tied to a deadly 
routine in order to earn your daily 
bread ? 

“Here you are free—free in every 
Sense of the word. You have no re- 
Sponsibility except what you impose 
on yourself; no board bills to pa, ; 


hobody to please but your own little 


stenographer and bucking up against 
the things any good-looking, unpro- 
tected girl gets up against in a city? 
You know, if you’d be frank, that 
there isn’t. Shucks! Herding in the 
miss, and struggling for a mere sub- 
sistence, like dogs over a bone, de- 
generates man physically, mentally, 
and morally—all our vaunted civiliza- 
tion and culture to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Eh?’ 


{To Be Continued.] 





Winter Recipes 
BRINE OR PICKLE FOR BEEF oR HAM— 
For 50 pounds meat use three gallons 
of water, seven and one-half pounds 
of coarse salt, one quart mo- 
lasses, one and one-half pounds 
brown sugar, one and one-half ounces 


saltpeter, one ounce baking soda 
Bring to a boil, skim and let cool; 
the pickle can be used as long as 


fresh 
EGG 


and sweet. 
AND CABBAGE SALAD—Cut the 
whites of three hard boiled eggs in 
small pieces, crumple the yolks with 
a fork or by pressing through a sieve. 
Have ready one and one-half cups 
cabbage finely chopped, sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and one teaspoon 
celery seed or salt. Mix the cabbage 
lightly with the eggs, add the dress- 
ing, tossing until well mixed. Ar- 
range on beds of lettuce or serve in 
small cup-shaped cabbage leaves. 
ORANGE MARMALADE—Shave_ very 
thin an orange, a lemon and a 
grapefruit, discarding nothing but 
seeds and the core of the grapefruit. 
Put into an earthen bowl and add 
three times the quantity of water. 
Let stand over night, then boil 10 
minutes and set away for 24 hours. 
Measure and add equal amount of 
sugar, then boil until it jellies, stir- 
ring only enough to prevent sticking 
to the bottom of the pan. It will 
jelly in half to three quarters of an 
hour and makes about a dozen glasses 
of most delicious marmalade.—[E. E. 
Rockwood. 





New Embroidery Designs 
Dainty aprons are always liked by 
a woman. Whether you need one for 
yourself or wish to embroider one to 
give to a friend, you could not find 
two on 


two prettier designs than the 





1022, a Butterfly Design 


this page. No 2115 is an 
pretty one to be worked solid or 
solid ana eyelet. It is very effective 
and there is not a great amount of 
work on it. This apron on very 
fine linen finish lawn with cotton to 
work will be sent you on receopt of 
25 cents. 


especially 


Butterfly Apron 


To those who dislike buttonholing 
scallops around edges, this design, 
No 1022, will appeal. It comes 
stamped on the same kind of mate- 
rial as the one described above. The 
butterfly is to be worked solid, the 
outlined and the center 





self. You've got the clean, wide land Wings to be : 
for a bedroom, and the sky for its of the wing outlined and filled in 
ceiling, instead of a stuffy little ten- with French knots. he dots are 
by-ten chamber Do you know that worked solid. This apron stamped 
you look fifty per cent bette: for on linen finish lawn, with cotton to 
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these few days of living in % ¥ No+1913 Embroidered 
the open—the ever nor ra fe 
mal being likes to live? A 8 Corset Cover 
Your’re getting some lor 4 A 
im your cheeks, and you're 
losing that worried, archange] look. work and lace to full around the 
Honest, if I were a physician, I'd have edge, will be sent on receipt of 25 
sonly one prescription: “Get out into cents. . 
the wild country, and live off the +1913 Dainty Corset Cover 


country as your primitive forefathers 


_. Of course, you can’t do that alone 
know, because I’ve tried it. We 
humans don’t differ so greatly from 


the other animals. We're made to 
unt in couples or packs. 

ay there any comparison between 
es sort. of life, for instance—if. it 
meereals to one at all—and being a 


The corset cover, +1915, -illustrated 
on this page, is stamped on a splendid 
quality of nainsook. The corset cover, 
stamped, with plenty of cotton to com- 
plete the dainty design, is 50 cents. 

Order by number from the Orange 
Judd Needlework Department, care of 
this paper. 





































YEAR BOOK AND 
ALMANAC ror 1915 


A HANDY ALMANAC. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Sas estate bor int oo of bo 
Renew your subscription for one 
vear and you get free and postpaid 
for the asking ove copy of this 
unique year book. 


It’s authoritative, interesting and “different” 
—there is only one Orange Judd Year 
Book, and it’s the most complete source 
of up-to-date information available. 


It’s a complete almanac, and tells clearly 
how to forecast the weather. 


It’s a help to the children and gives them 
a correct summary of the world’s facts. 


It brings you in touch with all the cur- 
rent history of the universe. 


It answers in clear and concise form all 
questions arising in everyday life. 


It’s “Made in U.S. A.” Convenient in size, 
handsomely bound, and its 300 pages con- 
tain more vital matter than can be found 
in any other one book. 


It’s a book worth while, and you and the 
folks will use and enjoy it throughout 
the year. 


Send $1.00 Now for Your Sub- 
scription and Get a Year Book Free 


Tue Orance Jupp YEAR Book anp ALMANAC ‘for 1915 will 
be sent free and postpaid to any old or new subscriber paying $1.00 
for one year’s subscription. Owing to the great value represented 
in this book, no other premium or present can be had when this 
book is taken. Remember, this book is not sold alone — only one 
copy can be had with ove subscription, and it can only be secured 
in connection with our journal. 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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{From Page 35.] 
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@ same amount of grain. One of our 
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“Before 1 started to feed SAL-VET my 

were sick, and I had lost six of them, 

since feeding SAL-VET I have logt none, 

h some of them were reg, sich 

before they had access to SAL- VET and 

had lost their hair, However, they pulled 

through all right and now have good appe- 
tites and are thriving.” 

ERNEST TRIEBEL, 
Route No, 2, Clearwater, Minn. 


“After feedi SAL-VET to sheep, 
> horses and: tattle during the past 
winter, and found it a reliable conditioner 
worm destroyer. y stock never 
looked so health ahd thoroughly condi- 


tioned as now.”’ 
U. H. SUMMER, 
Brownville Jct., Maine. 


“My hogs are doing: finely; have kept 
L- before them for two months 
and while there has been lots of disease 
amcngst hogs in this section, none of mine 
have feen sick.” 

GEO. A. ELINE, 
Route No, 20, St.-Matthews, Ky. 


“T have fed SAL-VET to all my stock; it 

has put them in fine condition, and im- 

oved them wonderfully. The cholera 

been killing hi all around my home, 

but I have not lost a single one. I have 
never used 60 effective a remedy.” 

SANFORD GERST, 
South Boston, Va. 


**t enclose check in yon of the SAL- 
Vey pene gocently. our, Cases this - 
wou m to benefi 
Serived from Feeding SAL-VET. 4 

W. H. WALLACE, Franktown, Va. 


*“*t have great faith in SAL-VET. Since 
feeding it, 1 can certainly, see a it im- 
wement in my stock. I have fed a num- 

i stock foods and remedies, 

nd any as good as SAL- 

ET. 3 anrrecommending it to my neigh- 
bors and others who lost hogs with the 


G. FIELD, Hiawatha, Kansas. 
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Look for this Label 
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ats.” one of the best selling stock preparations I have ever 
: Pa. sold.”* Geo, W. Hackett, Sunbury, Pa. 
\-Vet.’ (Breeder's Testimonial) 
prep. i o ears and “T am thoroughly satisfied with ‘Sal-Vet.” .It. has 
satisfaction Your advertising stopped the sickness which got into our herd of hogs, 
ling of your and now every animal is in good condition. It surely 
my mailing is a great worm exterminator.” 

s made it Christ Harjehausen, Minster, 0. 


“rief pani- 
en: 


— (One, 
As twiliel.. c. Can 
he’ in@losed you will t 
I have been selling this 
find it gives excellent 
in the agricultural papers 
1 letters to the - 


tind that 


nes comprising 
i and 


—I want you to feed it at my risk—I want to prove 
you on your own farm that SAL-VET will rid your stock of worms, 
put them in healthy condition, easier to keep on no more feed—more profitable in 
every way—and less liable to disease. I don’t want you to send me a penny in 
advance—just mail the coupon. I'll ship the SAL-VET just as agreed, let you feed it 60 days—and if 
it does not do what-I claim, then Fl cancel the charge. Is not that a fair, open offer? 
RAR \ 
Y N ; \\ 
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The Great nec LS BAY OFF. The Great Live 

Worm Destroyer \\ Stock Conditioner 


—is the medicated salt which contains no antimony, fed just as you would feed 
common salt. There is no dosing—no drenching—no trouble—all animals need 
it—take to it readily—and so doctor themselves. You will find animals that you 
do not suspect of having worms just full of them. Stock that have been run-down 


will take on new vigor, grow thrifty and profitable. Stock kept free from worms 
will be healthier; will do better, act better, and be im better condition to resist dangerous 
diseases. As proof of this read a few of the thousands of letters from stockmen who feed SAL-VET 
— who depend on SAL-VET to help them make greater profits — and to prevent loss. 


; » Coupon Below Today 


You take no risk whatever in accepting this no-money-down offer. Just fill out the coupon, tell me 
how many head of stock you have, and Ill ship enough SAL-VET to last them 60 days. You simply 
pay the freight charges on arrival. If SAL-VET has not done all I claim, and you report results in 
60 days, then I'll cancel the charge, and you won’t owe me one penny. Address 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 


THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists 


Dept. AA Cleveland, Ohio 


B THE FEIL MFG. CO., Dept.aa 213-15 Cleveland, O. a 
Ship me enough SAL-VET to last my stock sixty days. Ia to the frei 
gree f pay the freight. = 
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feed it as directed, and will then pay for it if it does what you claim. If it fa 
report in sixty days, you are to cancel the charge and I will owe you nothing. 


horses 


for $250. 
and bas saved 


February 13, 


“Last March I started to feed ‘Sal-Vet’ to a 
that could 
poor, weighed only 790 pounds. I fed 
him for one month, and he has been gaining 
since; now weighs 985 pounds and cannot be 
Sal-Vet bas improved all my hx Tseg 


1 
have been bought for $10; he Was 


‘Sal-Vee 


its cost ten-fold in feed. 
J. N. King, Chicora, Pa, 


ckness ver 
i consider SAL-VET 


insurance.’ 
THOS. J. LILLY, Wheeling, 


*“*SAL-VET is certanly a 
I have been feeding it all 
and since I started, my 
ever before.’’ 


ALBERT MEANS, Walthill, Nek 


**Have been feeding SAL-VET to 
of my horses which were very thin 
@ run-down condition. They have 
picked up in flesh and spirite in spite 
the heavy work incident to this time 
year."’ 

ELI FURLAND, Artesian, 8, D; 

“Thada yearling colt which was 
ing at all well. Ihad fed 
bacco other worm 
failed. On the evenin 
February, I gave this coft a dose 
VET and the following day I had 
evidence of its value. It is doing 
all right.”’ 

HARRY 
Rt. 

“ am well pleased with SAL- 
never knew a 
worms and live. 


act 100 per cent 
and what we formerly thought was 
and meanness, was nothing but 


worms. 
3. E. TERKEURST, 
271 Dauphin St., Mobile, 


600 

No orders filled for less than 0 
this 60 day trial offer. Never 
peddlers nor in bulk; only in 
Marked SAL-VET packages. 

for 60 days’ trial are based on 
SAL-VET for each sheep or hog, 
Ibs. for each horse or head of 
near as we can come without 


ing regular sized packages. 
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